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| The Southern Approach 


TEA appeals to the balmy side of man. It has 
a friendly habit of adjusting his moods with all 
the graciousness of a southern breeze. 


In the Tetley Tea copy appearing now, Tetley’s 
‘ breezes into a man’s mind at its southern exposure. 
Catches him drowsy on the sun-porch of a mood 
when he doesn’t want to be argued with or made 
to think. Its great bell of a word, “Tetley’s,” 
booms at him in big display. And little pithy 
phrases chime in with suggestions of bracing 
: Tetley goodness. 


i In advertising there are north-northeast and 
south-southwest exposures too. Experience has 
taught Advertising Headquarters how to box the 
compass of appeal. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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oe 
“Ten Miles 

and Four Thousand” 


....this American nation has become travel-mad. 
Each year the crowd which “goes” becomes 
greater and greater. And what does it seek? A 
three-fold thing... 

















—the beautiful, 
—the different, 
—the famous. 


Markthatlast—“the famous”. Not something that 
exists in the place at all,—but something that is 
built by interpreting each particular “different” 
and “beautiful”. 
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Thus, the wherefore of travel advertising. Also 
the how. For the quickest way to gain fame for 
the different and beautiful is to dramatize these 
into an Interrupting Idea. 


* ke K * 


Witness the success of Canadian Pacific travel 
enterprises which Federal has built into Inter- 


rupting Ideas.... sie 


The above is an extract from‘*Ten Miles and Four Thou- 
sand” in THE INTERRUPTING IDEA for December. 
Complete copies will be sent to executives upon application. inter 
ing 
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Tame Copy Won't Tame 
Forest Fires 


But the Facts for Dynamic Copy Are at Hand Awaiting the Use of 
Manufacturers and Agents If They Will Take Up the Work 
of Education through Advertising 


An interview by James True with 


Colonel W. B. Greeley 


Chief of the U. 


[F the preventable fires that sweep 
millions of acres of our forests 
every year could be stopped, at 
least three-fourths of the prob- 
lem of the country’s future timber 
supply would be solved. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service, is the 
authority for this statement. No 
program designed to assure an 
adequate supply of wood for the 
future can be successful, he tells 
Printers’ INK, if it does not 
promote, as one of its first prin- 
ciples, the education of the public 
as to the seriousness of the prob- 
lem—the tremendous cost and 
danger of preventable forest fires. 
Advertising, in the opinion of 
Colonel Greeley, is a necessary 
means to this end. 

_ “The subject should be vitally 
interesting to the entire advertis- 
ing industry,” he continued. “In 
the first place, the rapid depletion 
of our timber supply, if allowed to 
continue at the present rate, means 
much higher if not prohibitive 
advertising rates. It will also 
bring about the improper housing 
of a large part of our population, 
the scrapping of many manufac- 
turing plants, costly industrial re- 
adjustments, and a decided lower- 
ing of our standards of living. 
Substitutes for wood offer no re- 


lief, Since the uses of wood have 
multiplied as 


rapidly as substi- 


S. Forest Service 


tutes have been discovered or in- 
vented. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the threatened shortage 
of timber constitutes a national 
problem of the first magnitude. 

“Not only would all advertising 
be affected and demoralized by a 
timber shortage, but the obvious 
solution of the problem calls for 
the support and promotion of ad- 
vertising. It demands the very best 
constructive thought and activity 
that advertising has to give. To 
solve this problem we must have 
a nation-wide recognition of its 
importance, and an intelligent and 
unanimous support of the mea- 
sures designed to prevent the great 
waste of forest fires. It is almost 
entirely a problem of education, 
of telling the story in the most at- 
tractive and convincing manner 
possible. It is essential that all 
of the people be told the truth 
about the problem, because all of 
the people pay its cost, and in de- 
veloping the means of getting the 
story to the people I am convinced 
that the advertising agencies and 
specialists of the country will find 
a profitable field in rendering an 
invaluable public service. 

“During the last four years the 
Forest Service has been learning 
something about the business of 
advertising. Our experience has 
taught us that we can’t tell such 
a colossal story or state the terms 


Table of Contents on page 194 
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of such a gigantic problem in a 
few words printed on small post- 
ers. It is not enough merely to 
post the forests with fire warn- 
ings. That helps, of course; but 
to prevent forest fires the majority 
of the men, women and children 
of the country must be furnished 
with a reasonably complete knowl- 
edge of the vast preventable drain 
on one of our most valuable nat- 
ural resources and its close re- 
lationship to their welfare and 
happiness. The story of forest 
fires must be told vividly, impres- 
sively, dramatically and repeatedly. 
It must be translated into the 
terms of the people and of their 
daily living. 

“Does the average man who 
builds a house today know that 
the preventable forest fires of the 
last few years have added several 
hundred dollars to the cost of the 
structure? I think not. Neither 
does the woman who buys a piano 
or a set of furniture realize that 
an appreciable part of the price 
she pays is a tax levied by the 
same waste. Every board, every 
wooden packing box and crate, 
all furniture and every product 
made of wood is costing more 
today because forest fires de- 
stroyed approximately 21,000,000 
acres of standing timber in 1923, 
and have destroyed an average of 
more than 7,000,000 acres a year 
during the last quarter century. 

“During the last eight years, the 
country has suffered an average of 
41,503 forest fires annually. These 
were only the reported fires, and 
we know that many more occur- 
red which were not reported. 
Fewer than 8 per cent of these 
fires were caused by lightning. 
The rest we can safely charge up 
to human carelessness and negli- 
gence—and criminality, since 17 
per cent were incendiary.” 

Colonel Greeley then explained 
the necessity of creating a degree 
of public opinion on the subject 
that would demand adequate legis- 
lation. He said that the McNary- 
Clark law, recently passed by 
Congress, is an excellent move in 
the right direction. It provides 
for co-operation between the na- 
tional Government, the States and 
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private interests; but much local 
and State legislation will be re- 
quired to make it effective every- 
where. 

Further Government appropria- 
tions are necessary to furnish 
adequate inspection and fire 
patrols, and the means of prompt- 
ly putting out fires when they are 
discovered. At least 166,000,000 
acres of the country’s timber lands 
have no fire protection whatever, 
and it is obvious that proper legis- 
lation, both local and national 
must furnish adequate fire pro- 
tection to make any general educa- 
tional program fully effective. 


FIRES DUE TO CARELESSNESS 


“Campers and smokers,” Col- 
onel Greeley continued, “were di- 
rectly responsible for about 64,000 
forest fires, or more than 16 per 
cent of the total number, during 
the last eight years. Twenty-five 
per cent of the fires were credited 
to miscellaneous and unknown 
causes. More than 90 per cent 
are theoretically preventable, and 
it is safe to assume, I think, that 
it is possible to save at least three 
fourths of our present average at 
nual timber-fire loss. And whe 
we accomplish this saving, we 
shall have gone far, at least 7% 
per cent of the entire way, in soli- 
ing our problem of national tin- 
ber supply for the future. 

“In our fire warnings, during 
the last four years, we have a 
tempted to develop some of the 
principles of good advertising. 
The national forests are posted by 
the Forest Service, and in this we 
co-operate with the owners of 
large tracts of timber lands, asse 
ciations and State authorities 
Manufacturers, lumber operators 
and others have given us inval- 
uable assistance, and because o 
the fine spirit of their co-oper 
tion I am convinced that. those 
most directly and vitally interested 
can be shown where it is to theif 
profit to tell the complete story of 
fire waste to the public. 

“The American Forestry Ass 
ciation is doing admirable wor 
in making the facts known. 
manufacturers of ammunition er 
close a fire warning notice W 
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As Broad as 
the Countryside 


HE countryside is tied to the small 
town through the church—and its 
associations with church families. 


Farmers from the countryside go into the 
small town to buy, to go to church and 
to call upon their friends—met, as a rule, 
through the church. 


Your wares on display in small towns are, 
therefore, on display to the countryside 
—whether they are in the dealer’s show 
windows or shown or talked about in the 
homes of the church families to whom 
you sell. 


The key to the small towns and the country- 
side ’round them is the church family. 


The key to the church families in the smaller 
towns and the countryside is 


Christian 





Herald 
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all of the shells and cartridges 
sold in the timber regions, and a 
movement is now under way to 
induce the manufacturers of cig- 
arettes and tobacco to follow this 
lead. 

“Last summer, the newspapers 
‘of California were generous in 
their aid and published many 
stories of caution, and I am sure 
that the newspapers of the coun- 
try generally will show a similar 
spirit of co-operation, but it can- 
not be expected that the papers 
will stand all of the experise in 
getting the story of our fire waste 
to the public. Not only from a 
standpoint of expense, but also 
from an editorial aspect, such a 
thing would not be advisable if 
it were possible, since many 
phases of the story, regardless of 
their news value, must be ham- 
mered into the minds of the peo- 
ple by ceaseless repetition. 

“Several striking incidents have 
proved that advertising is the best 
and quickest way. Last summer, 
a large manufacturer of gasoline 
and lubricating oils placed hun- 
dreds of roadside signs throughout 
California, in connection with his 
regular advertising, giving warn- 
ings and facts regarding the costly 
forest fires that raged in that 
State during the summer months. 
Several manufacturers of wood 
products used a part of their 
newspaper advertising space for 
the same purpose with encouraging 
results, and there was some effort 
on the part of chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations to 
educate the public through the 
medium of advertising. 

“For several years, two or three 
of the large retail stores of Den- 
ver have devoted window space to 
educational exhibits during the 
spring of the year, and we have 
had many evidences to indicate 
that a great many business enter- 
prises could be induced to join in 
a general movement to educate the 
public regarding the problem.” 

What has been accomplished in 
gaining co-operation, Colonel 

Greeley further declared, is as 
nothing to the great volume of ad- 
vertising that could be created if 
the necessity of telling the story 
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of our fire losses were properly 
explained to the manufacturers 
most directly interested. He point- 
ed out the fact that many enter- 
prises not only depend on wood 
for their existence, but on cheap 
wood, and he commented on the 
policy of several large national 
advertisers of describing many of 
the sources of materials and other 
industrial needs in their adver- 
tising copy. 


NEW FIELDS FOR ADVERTISING 


From his statements it appears 
that the condition offers some ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the 
development of advertising ac- 
counts in many industries, and 
that, from this standpoint, the 
subject is worthy of serious study. 

“For example,” he said, “take 
the building industries. Lumber 
always has been the cheapest 
building material for many pur- 
poses. For this reason and be- 
cause of its excellence, it is basic, 
and when it advances in price 
corresponding advances take place 
in the prices of many other mate- 
rials. 

“Not only the lumber manufac- 
turers, but the builders, suburban 
developers, contractors and many 
others are affected by higher 
prices. Every. advance has a tet- 
dency to curtail demand and pro 
duction, and we know that should 
the cost of constructing houses 
double in the next ten or twenty 
years a great decrease in home 
building would take place. Such a 
thing would have a very depress- 
ing effect on all building construc 
tion, and it would put a great 
many concerns out of business. 

“The paper industry of the coun- 
try is faced by an even mort 
serious condition in the future il 
we do not solve our problem oi 
timber fire waste. Ninety per cett 
of all the paper we make is com 
posed of wood pulp, and it seems 
useless to talk about utilizing mil 
waste and other manufacturing 
economies, when millions of do 

lars’ worth of pulp wood goes # 
in smoke every year. 

“Advertising men have induced 
associations of manufacturers t 
(Continued on page 170) 
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. ““We knew you'd pass it, Walt” 


“Thanks, gang. But say, Mr. Cop, did I pull many 


‘ boners?” 

! “No sir-ree! You was as cool as a cowcumber. Wisht 
1 some of these old ducks was as level-headed as you boys. 
mn They’d be fewer jay-drivers. No need to warn yu "bout 
rid speedin’. You got sense. Here’s yer card.” 

Ses A half-million alert, intelligent chaps are learning 
nty lessons in resourcefulness and responsibility from the 
me editorial columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. They average 
1a from 151% to 16 years in age. They want to drive some- 
SS thing, usually a motor car. And you can bet your best 
uc spark-plug that once a boy has proved himself to his 
eat dad, it won’t be long before sonny has a car of his own. 
: THE AMERICAN Boy goes to families of which a large 
pad percentage will find the means to buy that longed-for 
— “bus.” Dad pays for it, all right. But sonny picks out 
e the make. 

cent Motor car manufacturers do two things when they 
om: advertise in THE AMERICAN Boy. They influence the 
ems boy in choosing his own car. They influence, through 
mil the boy, his family’s choice of car. 

ring An enthusiastic sixteen-year-old is a manufacturer’s 
dot best motor car salesman. Copy received by January 10th 
s tp will appear in March. 

ced 





a ‘The . 
} American Boy 
Detroit - Michigan 
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CLOTHING and TEXTILES 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 

Butterick Patterns 

Carter’s Knit Underwear 

Corticelli Silks 

David & John Anderson 
Ginghams 

Nemo Corsets 

Peace Dale Yarns 

President Suspenders 

Shelton Looms Products 

“U.S.” Raynsters 

Waterside Corduroy 


DRUG PRODUCTS 


Alcorub 

Cutex 

Formamint 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Jergens Lotion 

Odo-ro-no 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pond’s Cold Cream —Van- 
ishing Cream 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Stacomb 

Unguentine 

Vauv 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS and 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Barreled Sunlight 

Brenlin Window Shades 
Celotex 

Danersk Furniture 
Hausermann-System 

Herati Wilton Rugs 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Klearflax Linen Rugs 


-- Wanted 


Schumacher Fabrics 

Sonora Phonographs & 
Radio Speakers 

Standish Fabrics 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Aunt Jemima 
Breads: Freihofer’s, Rice’s, 


Mrs. Schmidt’s, White Rose 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 
Chelmsford Ginger Ale 
Close’s Candies 
Colman’s Relishes 
Cream of Wheat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Franklin Baker Coconut 
Good Luck Pie Filling 
Grape-Nuts 

Libby, McNeil] & Libby 

Products 
Log Cabin Syrup 
Peter’s and Nestlé’s Milk 
Chocolate 
“Philadelphia” Cream 
heese 

Royal Baking Powder 
Sperry Flour 

Sun-Maid Raisins 
Swift’s Meats 

Welch’s Grape-Juice 


SERVICE 
Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Ry. 
Davey Tree Surgery 
Gates Tours 
Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company 


Richardson Roofing and Shingles Peter Henderson & Co. 


J WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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Merchandise 





LAUNDRY PRODUCTS FOOTWEAR 
and CLEANSERS Buck-Hecht Shoes 
Lux Dr. Scholl’s Foot Appliances 
Rinso John Ward Shoes 
Sunbrite Cleanser Keds and “U.S.”’ Rubber 


Footwear 
= SPECIAL- O’Sullivan’s Heels 
Tl 


Comptometer JEWELRY 
Foamite Fire Protection Buxton Keytainers 


Hooven & Allison Ropes Gruen Guild Watches 
Savage and Stevens Wadsworth Watch Cases 


MAGINE a retail store where 
every product on its shelves 
is called for. 


That is the kind of mer- 
chandise all retail merchants seek—and 
the kind of demand every manufacturer 
wants to build up for his product. 


For such products are “wanted” mer- 
chandise in every retail store. Dealers are 
glad to handle them because they know 
they will move quickly from their shelves. 


If you have a product or service selling to 
the public, the experience of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company with the products 
listed here will help you sell in greater 
volume. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ' CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Wisconsin Manufacturers Fight for 


Popular Good-Will 


More Advertising of This Sort Would Correct Economic Illiteracy 


ISCONSIN manufacturers 

are waging an advertising 
campaign in behalf of “lower 
taxes for all and higher taxes for 
none.” It is being carried on in 
forty-six daily newspapers, one 
hundred and forty-five leading 
country weeklies and two farm 
papers, all within the State. The 
advertising is under the general 
direction of the Wisconsin Manu- 


facturers’ Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin industries have a 


heavier income tax load to carry 
than is the case in any other in- 
dustrial State. The North Da- 
kota rate is three per cent higher, 
but North Dakota is an agricul- 
tural commonwealth. Wisconsin 
manufacturers look upon this con- 
dition as penalizing their success. 
They claim it places an unfair 
burden upon them, inasmuch as it 
makes it difficult for them to com- 
pete on an equal basis with indus- 
tries in other States that have low 
income tax rates or none at all. 

What is more, thes,Wisconsin 
manufacturers profess much ap- 
prehension that their difficulties 
will be increased. They say they 
are constantly threatened with yet 
higher taxes and with restrictive 
laws such as the compulsory eight- 
hour day and wage insurance for 
idle men. 

In the eyes of some people, busi- 
ness is always wrong, and the law 
is always right. Let a _ radical 
group of legislators get together 
and impulsively pass a law at ab- 
solute variance with all the prin- 
ciples of economics, even though 
the intentions of their backers may 
be good, and you have something 
that is bound to defeat the very 
objects it was designed to pro- 
mote. Yet this law, economically 


unsound and ill-advised as it is, 
is looked upon as sacred, and the 
manufacturer who removes him- 
self beyond its influence is regarded 
as one of the malefactors of great 


wealth of which we have heard so 
much lately. 

There are plenty of manufac- 
turers to be found who will admit 
they have not fought openly and 
courageously for their rights be- 
cause of the fear that their motives 
might be misunderstood. The Wis- 
consin manufacturers have shown, 
on the other hand, that a State 
legislature is not necessarily a holy 
of holies; that economic law at all 
hazards must be protected, and 
that the whole question js one that 
should be fought out openly be- 
fore those who pay the bills—the 
people. And this is the object of 
the Wisconsin effort which we are 
here discussing. 


RADICALS NOT ATTACKED 


In starting out to sell the people 
of the State on the matter of get- 
ting a fair deal for business, the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation says it is concerned more 
with the threat of future regulat- 
ing than that which already has 
been done. It is approaching its 
advertising task, not with denun- 
ciation of the radicals, but upon a 
showing of what it thinks the best 
interests of the State demand. 

The advertisements in the series 
are progressively laid out on a plan 
to set before the people, step by 
step, the greatness of their State 
and to show them that straight 
thinking today, with full knowl- 
edge of the facts, is necessary if 
the State is going to fulfill its 
destiny in the biggest way. 

The association makes it plait 
that it is exactly the opposite of 
pessimistic as to the State’s future 
greatness. Neither is it attempt- 
ing to howl calamity in its esti- 
mate of the present. 

It correctly and properly points 
out that Wisconsin leads the na- 
tion in dairy production, in diver- 
sified agriculture and in various 
manufactured lines. Declaring 
that Wisconsin’s future is in the 
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Practically Every Family in 
_Des Moines 3 


(Population 150,000) 


One Out of Every Two Families 
Within a 100 Mile Radius 


of Des Moines 


(Population more 


than 1,000,000) 


One Out of Every Four Families 
in the State of lowa 


(Population 2,400,000) 


Is a Regular Subscriber to 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News 


‘‘The Backbone of Practically Every Successful 
Advertising Campaign in Des Moines and Iowa.’’ 
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hands of her own people, the asso- 
ciation claims the State can grow 
as never before if its people will 
stand behind its producers and re- 
fuse to enact laws offsetting its 
present assets. 

The producers referred to here 
are the farmers and manufac- 
turers. The advertising says that 
production on the farm and in the 
factory makes prosperity and that 
the State needs both kinds. 

All through the advertising 
there is to be encountered the 
thought that the best markets for 
the farm are where the most fac- 
tories are located. Conversely, 
the best factory markets are where 
the farmers are most prosperous. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the farm 
and factory furnish markets for 
each other, each should work for 
the interests of the other. To 
show the farmer why home mar- 
kets are best for him, the com- 
parative prices of farm products 
in various sections of the State 
are given. Thus it is plainly 
shown that farm and_ factory 
must prosper together, as other- 
wise neither may prosper at all. 

With the foregoing principles 
established, the advertising then 
gets down to brass tacks and con- 
siders the subject of taxation. It 
brings before the people the 
thought that high taxes on pro- 
ducers, either farm or factory, are 
an economic mistake for at least 
two reasons. The farmer loses 
because his buying power is cur- 
tailed and because his home sell- 
ing market is reduced. Likewise 
the taxes cut the funds out of 
which wages are paid. 

The advertising has not a word 
to say against the radicals, al- 
though in one or two places there 
are some references to the “vote- 
getters.” Economic principles, 
rather than propaganda, are relied 
upon to get the story across. 

The entire advertising campaign 
is characterized by the association 
as a “forward” program. The 
committee having it in direct 
charge is made up of Carl A. 
Johnson, president, Gisholt Ma- 

chine Co., Madison; Walter 
Kohler, president, Kohler Co., 
Kohler; George Vits, president, 
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Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Co., Manitowoc; W. H. Alford, 
vice-president, Nash Motors Co, 
Kenosha; Otto H. Falk, president, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil 
waukee; F. H. Clausen, president, 
Van Brunt Mfg. Co., Horicon; 
George F. Kull, secretary, 
Madison. 


Ellery W. Mann, President, 
Zonite Products 


Ellery W. Mann, vice-president of 
The H. K. McCann Company, Ine, 
advertising agency, New York, has be 
come president of the Zonite Products 
Company, Inc., also of New York, 
manufacturer of Zonite, an antiseptic. 
He has been identified with the Mc 
Cann agency since its organization and 
has been vice-president for the last five 
years. 

Mr. Mann was at one time with the 
Standard Oil Company. 


R. C. Henderson, Sales 
Manager, COP Shoe Polish 


Roy C. Henderson, formerly general 
sales manager of the Barton Manufac 
turing Company, Waco, Tex., manufac 
turer of Dyanshine shoe polish, has be 
come sales manager of the A. E. Perkins 
Corporation, Dallas, manufacturer of 
COP shoe polish. 

E. J. Boone, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Barton company, ha 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Hender 
son as general sales manager. 





Rex Manufacturing Company 
Appoints Campbell-Ewald 


The Rex Manufacturing Company, 
Connersville, Ind., manufacturer ¢ 
automobile enclosures and tops, ba 
placed its advertising account with ti 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency, Detroit. : 

A campaign is being prepared whic 
calls for the use of national magazine 
and business papers. 


F. C. Hitch Made Vice-Pres: 
dent of Royal Baking Powde 


Frederick C. Hitch, testing mat 
ager of the Royal Baking Powdé 
Company, New York, for the last fit 
years, at a recent meeting of 
board of directors, was elected a vi 
president. He has been a membre 
of the board for the last three yea® 


Electrical Fixture Account ft 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil 
The Wirt Company, Philadelphe 
manufacturer of im-a-lite electrie 
fixtures, has appointed Cecil, Barré® 
& Cecil, Inc., advertising agency, Rie 
mond, Va., to direct its advertisimé 
account. A campaign in m 
will shortly begin. 
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Fully 


How much of the net 
paid circulation on limited 


Returnable”’ return publications is 


paid for by the reader? 





The Milwaukee Journal’s defini- 
tion of net paid circulation is the 
number of copies bought and 
paid for by readers. Unlike some 
publications which have limited 
return privilege, The Milwaukee 
Journal’s net paid figures do not 
include “ stuffed orders” paid for 
by dealers and newsboys but not 
sold to readers. The Milwaukee 
Journal accepts and credits at full 
wholesale rates every unsold copy 
remaining in the possession of 
dealers and newsboys. Every 
returned copy is deducted from 
gross sales to get net paid figures. 
During October, 1924, The 
Milwaukee Journal had a net 
circulation of 127,980 daily copies 
and 122,255 Sunday copies— 
every one paid for by readers 
—your customers! 








than any other publi- 


Read by more Milwaukee The Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin people JOURNAL 


cation in the world. 
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A Sunday... 


Witha.... | © 








HE Radio Section of the 

Sunday Chicago Herald 8 
Examiner acknowledges the 
importance of Radio asasource 
of entertainment and educa- 
tion. Its cultural influence in 
the family, especially where 
there are children, is fully rec- 
ognized in this best of all Chi- 
cago Sunday Radio features. 
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Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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Radio Section 


Constructive Policy 





Logs... 


ANUFACTURERS 

of radiophone equip- 
ment and accessories will see 
in this policy one of the 
big reasons why the Sunday 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 
is the strongest and best me- 
dium for Radio advertising 
in the Chicago territory. 

yy 


Circulation Is Power .. . 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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CHICAGO’S 
GREATEST 
AMPLIFIER 


of radio business is The Chicago Daily 
News—because The Daily News is the 
medium looked to by most fans in 
Chicago for radio news and information. 


The technical side of radio is presented 
more authoritatively by The Daily 
News than by any other Chicago daily 
newspaper, because The Daily News is 
the only paper in Chicago owning and 
operating its own broadcasting station— 
WMAQ. Its engineers and experts 
write from comprehensive, first hand ex- 
perience in all radio problems—and they 
know how to write for the amateur. 


Amplify your Chicago business by 
amplifying your selling message in the 
medium most popular with Chicago’s 
financially competent radio fans— 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 











Illegal Competition from Abroad 
Can Be Stopped 


Three Common Illegal Practices in Merchandising Imported Goods 
Which American Manufacturers Need Not Tolerate 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


T least three common prac- 

tices in merchandising im- 
ported goods are illegal. Informa- 
tion on the subject, secured from 
the Department of Commerce, the 
Customs Division of the Treasury 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shows that, among the three 
classes, comparatively few cases 
have been prosecuted merely be- 
cause the infractions of the laws 
have not been called to the atten- 
tion of the Government authorities. 
But because our imports are daily 
becoming a more prominent factor 
in our commerce, strict observance 
and enforcement of the laws are 
desirable. Consequently, the proper 
marking, packing and merchan- 
dising of imported goods con- 
stitute a subject for profitable 
study, both by those importers 
who, apparently, are not con- 
versant with the legal regulations, 
and by manufacturers whose goods 
must be sold in competition with 
foreign-made products. 

Probably the most common 
illegal practice is the packing of 
properly marked imported articles 
in American-made boxes or 
cartons which do not indicate in 
any way the country of origin of 
the goods. Then, many imported 
articles are marketed on which a 
very inconspicuous or illegible or 
concealed origin marking is 
placed. The third frequent in- 
fringement of the laws involves the 
use of foreign-made labels, prop- 
erly marked, on domestic goods, 
or a false Statement, giving the 
impression to the purchaser that 
the entire package of merchandise 
was made abroad. 

Many people have had the ex- 
perience of buying a knife, toy, 
Tazor, or some other article, put 
up in a carton that bore every 
evidence of American origin, and 
finding later that the merchandise 
itself was inconspicuously marked, 


“Made in Germany,” or with the 
origin of some other country. It 
is obvious that this practice fre- 
quently deceives the purchaser. 
That it offers unfair competition 
is indicated by occasional state- 
ments in the advertising of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

Evidently, such phrases as 
“Made in America since 1874,” 
and “American ingenuity and in- 
vention” are used in the advertis- 
ing of Schoenhut Toys to offset 
foreign competition. Likewise, 
undoubtedly, “Made in America by 
Americans” and the emphasizing 
of strictly sanitary methods of 
manufacture and packing in the 
advertising of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushes by the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Company are 
probably prompted by the com- 
peting sale of brushes made in 
Japan and elsewhere. 


THE INTENT OF THE LAW 


Now a careful reading of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 fails to show 
that there was any intention, in 
framing the act, to prohibit or 
hinder the legitimate sale of im- 
ported articles in this country. The 
evident purpose of the act was to 
prevent the passing off of foreign- 
made goods as domestic merchan- 
dise. In other words, the law 
protects American manufacturers 
in their home markets by leaving 
the purchase of domestic goods in 
competition with foreign articles 
to the discrimination of the pur- 
chaser. 

Section 304 of the Tariff Act 
provides, “That every article im- 
ported into the United States, 
which is capable of being marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled, with- 
out injury, at the time of its 
manufacture or production, shall 
be marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled, in legible English words, 
in a conspicuous place that shall 
not be covered or obscured by any 
subsequent attachments or ar- 
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rangements, so as to indicate the 
country of origin.” 

Unmarked cartons printed en- 
tirely in English, used for con- 
tainers of imported products, un- 
doubtedly may be considered as 
“subsequent attachments of ar- 
rangements,’ which cover or 
obscure the markings of the 
goods. However, the law is even 
more explicit on this application, 
for it states: 

“Every package containing any 
imported article, or articles, shall 
be marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled, in legible English words, 
so. as to indicate clearly the coun- 
try of origin.” 

The act provides that un- 
marked and improperly marked 
goods and packages shall be held 
in customs custody and not de- 
livered until marked according to 
the law and in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. 

Practically no improperly 
marked cartons containing prop- 


erly marked goods are imported. 


A member of the Customs 
Division explained that cases of 
the kind complained of are usually 
found to be those involving goods 
that are regularly imported in full 
compliance with the law, and then 
repacked in small units and in 
American-made cartons. 

This practice, under certain 
circumstances, may become ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. While the 
goods which are regularly im- 
ported in bulk pass out of the 
jurisdiction of the Customs Di- 
vision directly after importation, 
if they are. sold subsequently by 
means of deception concerning 
their country of origin, their sale 
may bring about criminal prosecu- 
tion by the Department of Justice, 
for the act further provides: 

“Tf any person shall fraudu- 
lently violate any of the provisions 
of this Act relating to the mark- 
ing, stamping, branding, or 
labeling of any imported articles 
or packages or shall fraudulently 
deface, destroy, remove, alter, or 
obliterate any such marks, stamps, 
brands, or labels with intent to 
conceal the information given by 
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or contained in such marks, 
stamps, brands, or labels, he shall 
upon conviction be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $5,000, or be 
imprisoned for any time not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both.” 

The second class of illegal prac- 
tices ranges all the way from the 
use of marks that are made too 
inconspicuous, to the more serious 
obliteration of marks by pasting 
labels over them or by obscuring 
them with some other addition to 
the merchandise. As to whether 
an original mark of origin is to 
inconspicuous is frequently 4 
matter of mere opinion, and some. 
times the customs officials are to 
lenient, in the opinion of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and purchasers. 


HOW THE LAW IS ENFORCED 


Not long ago, the Customs 
Division received several com- 
plaints on this score regarding a 
line of goods that had been com- 
ing into the country for severd 
years without question as to its 
marking. However, the charge oi 
too inconspicuous marking wa 
immediately investigated, the of 
ficials changed their former ruling 
and a large shipment of the goods 
was ordered held in customs cus 
tody until properly marked, ani 
was assessed with a penalty of 1 
per cent. 

The importer of the gooé 
claimed that the notice of th 
change had not reached the mani 
facturer abroad before the gooé 
were made and shipped, and whe 
this was established the good 
were released and the penalty rt 
moved, with the serving of notit 
on the part of the Custom 
Division that all future shipment 
of the line must conform to 
latest ruling as to marking. 

Of course, there is nothing 
illegal in merchandising incor 
spicuously marked goods afte 
they have regularly passed tf 
customs. But if it can be reas 
ably established that purchase 
are buying them supposing the 
to be domestic articles, on accou 
of their inconspicuous marking 
or if, for the same reason, 
are being passed off or substitute! 
for American goods, a complaitt 
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to the Customs Division is all 
that is necessary to secure relief. 

The third class of illegal prac- 
tices involves the use of labels, 
legally imported, for purposes of 
deception in merchandising. Un- 
fortunately, it is not uncommon 
for certain American manufac- 
turers to have labels made in 
France for perfumes, soaps and 
other toilet articles, ladies’ hats 
and dresses and other merchan- 
dise. These labels, according to the 
law, must bear the marking “Made 
in France,” and when so marked 
their importation cannot be pre- 
vented. But when they are used 
to label domestic merchandise, thus 
giving purchasers the impression 
that the goods so labeled were made 
in France, the practice is illegal and 
comes under the laws dealing with 
methods of unfair competition. 

A number of cases have been 
passed on by the Federal Trade 
Commission in which various 


deceptive brands, names and ad- 
vertisements have been banned be- 
cause they led purchasers to be- 
lieve that the goods were imported 


when they were not or that they 
were made in one country when 
they were made in another. These 
cases show that a rather wide 
variety of means have been used 
for the same purpose of deception. 
They also show that, regardless of 
the means, it is the intention to 
deceive the purchaser of the goods 
which makes the practice illegal. 

Perhaps the case which best il- 
lustrates the Commission’s attitude 
in all cases of the kind is the one 
which charged a company with 
importing safety matches from 
Japan for the purpose of reselling 
them, and continues : 


That the aforesaid safety matches of 
Japanese manufacture, imported and sold 
by Tespondent for more than one year 
last Past in commerce as aforesaid, are 
put . in boxes bearing the brand ‘The 
pet lack Eagle” with wording on the 
denier, abel pasted on said box bearing 
istinctive Scandinavian words; that the 
use of the labels bearing Scandinavian 
words on said boxes of safety matches 
made in Japan and sold and disposed of 
in commerce as aforesaid by respondent, 
is calculated and designed to deceive the 
Purchasing public into the belief that 
me matches are of Scandinavian origin 
nb manufacture; that the sale and dis- 
vs ution by respondent in commerce as 
atoresaid of safety matches bearing labels 
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of Scandinavian words has the effect of 
suppressing competition in interstate com- 
merce in the sale of safety matches 
of the strike-on-the-box kind and are 
calculated and designed to deceive the 
purchasing public and do deceive the pur- 
chasing public into the belief that 
respondent’s matches are of Scandinavian 
origin and to purchase and pay for said 
matches as and for safety matches of 
Scandinavian origin and manufacture. 


Incidentally, while most of the 
illegal practices involving the use 
of foreign labels are designed to 
take advantage of a country’s 
reputation for producing certain 
products, occasionally the Customs 
Division and the courts are called 
upon to settle questions where just 
the opposite is true. As an 
example, before the World War 
a large volume of highly colored, 
lithographed labels for cigars, 
foods and other products was 
imported by American manufac- 
turers. For the last year or two 
German manufacturers have been 
making strenuous efforts to regain 
the business. Although their 
prices are attractive, American 
manufacturers find that the re- 
quired phrase, “Made in Ger- 
many,” on the labels is a decided 
disadvantage in general distribu- 
tion. 

For a time, after the Act of 
1922 became effective, the Customs 
Division allowed the foreign labels 
to pass, provided they were packed 
in small bundles every one of 
which bore a wrapper with the 
notice of the country of origin 
properly printed thereon. The 
labels themselves bore no notice. 
The practice was promptly and 
vigorously objected to by Amer- 
ican lithographers, who claimed 
that, under the law, every label 
imported from Germany must 
bear the legend, “Made in Ger- 
many,” plainly legible. 

After a study of the matter, the 
Customs Division concluded that 
if this claim were allowed it 
would result in deception, since it 
would lead the public to believe 
that the goods on which the labels 
were used were made in Germany. 
Finally, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the 
controversy was settled by allow- 
ing the manufacturers who import 
the labels to modify the cus- 
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tomary notice of origin to read, 
“Label made in Germany.” 

All decisions of the Customs 
Division relating to the entry of 
imported goods, duties, classifica- 
tion and marking may be ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals where they are 
promptly disposed of. But after 
imported goods enter the country 
and are illegally disposed of, the 
Customs Division usually steps 
aside for the action of the regu- 
latory agencies of the Government. 

All cases of the misbranding of 
imported food products are prose- 
cuted by the Bureau of Chemistry 
under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. All cases which involve 
fraud, and are considered criminal 
under the law, are taken charge 
of by the Department of Justice. 
Where the practices involve un- 
fair competition and deception of 
the public they fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

There is no doubt that an in- 
crease is expected in the fraudu- 
lent and illegal merchandising of 
imported goods of all kinds as 
foreign manufacturers increase 
their effort to sell in American 
markets. However, the Govern- 
ment organizations mentioned are 
prepared to execute the laws 
promptly. And it is decidedly to 
the interests of every legitimate 
American manufacturer to report 
to the proper governmental au- 
thorities all illegal practices in 
the merchandising of imported 
goods that he observes. 


H. W. Ross to Publish Weekly 
Magazine 


A new magazine to be called The 
New Yorker will soon be published by 
Harold W. Ross. It is to be published 
weekly and the first issue will appear 
in January. Mr. Ross formerly was 
editor of Judge and at one time was 
associated with The American Legion 
Weekly. The purpose of The New 
Yorker, according to the publisher, will 
be to reflect New York life through 
its treatment of events and personalities 
of the day. 


Norwegian Capital Changes 
Name 
Christiania, which is the name of the 


capital city of Norway, is to be known 
as Oslo after January 1. 
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John Cheshire Retires from 


Lever Bros. 

John Cheshire has retired as manag- 
ing director of Lever Bros. Ltd., Lon- 
don, with which he has been associated 
for a great many years. His retire. 
ment has been made necessary by ill 
health. As director of Lever Bros., 
maker of Lux, Sunlight, Lifebuoy, 
Pears and Rinso, Mr. Cheshire has been 
an outstanding figure in British adver- 
tising. 

When the delegation of British adver- 
tising men came to the Atlantic City 
advertising convention in 1923 to in- 
vite the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World to hold its 1924 convention 
in London, the delegation was headed 
by Mr. Cheshire, who was then presi- 
dent of the Thirty Club, of London. On 
his return to London, as a result of his 
work Mr. Cheshire was appointed chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
London convention. At the time he ae- 
cepted this appointment he already was 
suffering in health. 

Mr. Cheshire will spend some time at 
Algeciras, where he will seek to regain 
his health. 


Union Pacific Plans Large 
Campaign on Utah Canyons 


During the next twelve months the 
Union Pacific Railway System, Salt 
Lake City, will spend $200,000 in a na 
tional advertising campaign on the 
scenic attractions of Utah, according to 
Daniel S. Spencer, general passenger 
agent. Particular attention will be 
voted to the canyons in the southem 
art of the State, where the company 
as started the construction of its own 
hotels. Bryce Canyon and Zion Nationa 
Park will be especially featured, it # 
stated. The campaign calls for the ust 
of space in Eastern and Pacific Coast 
newspapers, and illustrated booklets. 


H. F. Gunnison Heads New 
York Newspaper Publishers 


Herbert F. Gunnison, vice-president 
treasurer and publisher of the Brookly 
Daily Eagle, has been elected president 
of the Publishers Association of New 
York City, an association of newspapet 
publishers. Mr. Gunnison, who 
been vice-chairman, fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of Herbert L. 
Bridgman, who was business manage 
of the Brooklyn Standard-Union. F, A. 
Walker, of the New York Evening Tele. 
gram-Mail, has become vice-chairmat. 
Lincoln B. Palmer continues as sect 
tary-treasurer. 


Class Journal Company 
Advances J. S. Hildreth 


J. S. Hildreth has been appointed 
sales director of The Class Journal Com 
pany and the Chilton Company. | 4 
headquarters are located in Philad 
phia. For the last several years Mf 
Hildreth has been manager of ‘ 
Cleveland territory of The Class Jour 
nal Company. 
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PRILADELPHIAS NEY SPAPER 


“Nearly every Philadelphia retail 
merchant that advertises uses The 
Bulletin. Follow him—he knows,” 


Dominate Philadelphia, the third largest 
market in the United States. Create maxi- 
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in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reade ‘and ie'one of the largest in the United Staten 





Circulation for 6 months ending September 30th, 1924—5 16,6090 copies daily. 
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IMPERIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 


15, BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON, 


“&* Srd November 1924 





The Editor, The Red Book Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 


Will you allow me to add my 
appreciation to the many which you 
must have received on the publica- 
tion of such a very fine piece of 
work as "A Plea for Faith" by 
Edgar A. Guest. This message 
must do good wherever it is seen. 

It so impressed me that I 
took the matter up with one or two 
of my colleagues and we are agreed 
that something might be done on 
this side to further spread the 
message. ‘ 

Are you willing to consid- 
er granting the copyright for the 
British Isles and the Colonies? 


Yours faithfully, 


Sor feyecy 


Controller 
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N ow’'s the time 
for he-man talk 
to New Orleans 


HE winter season of sports has begun in New Orleans 
—New Orleans, scene of some of the greatest fistic 
battles in ring history. 
— New Orleans, famed for decades among turf enthusiasts. 
Racing at two tracks; boxing matches 
at. competing arenas; winter baseball, 
golf, hunting, fishing, boating, polo. 


This is the time of year when men of 
all degree begin to flock to the “winter 
capital of America,” and when the men 
of New Orleans turn to the sports 
pages with renewed interest. 






























The Times-Picayune, published seven 
mornings a week, is first to deliver to 
the homes the real news of popular 
events in sportdom. Experienced 
advertisers recognize this fact, and 
The Times-Picayune which regularly 
leads its field in practically all classi- 
fications of advertising appealing chiefly 
to women buyers, likewise is dominant in advertising 
addressed primarily to men. If you have a message fot 
the male contingent of New Orleans, permanent 
“transient,” now is the appointed time. 


| Ghe Gimes - Picayune 


FIRST FOR THE sovTn fff] 












































Taking the Star Salesman Down 
a Peg 


A Letter That Rode Roughshod Over a Crackerjack Salesman Who 
Needed Bare-Fisted Treatment 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, San Francisco 


MY’ dear Jackson: 

It’s mighty discouraging 
when a fellow is running along 
patting himself on the back 
thinking he is doing fine to 
get a “kick in the pants,” and 
that is what’s going to happen 
to you now, but I hope you will 
be big enough and fair enough 
when you get through with this 
letter and have had time to 


thoroughly digest it to admit that 
you had it coming to you and 
that you will profit by it. 

In spite of the volume of your 
business, Jackson, I have had the 
feeling for some time that you 
were not measuring up to your 


opportunities; that, quite uncon- 
sciously of course, you were in 
a sense “resting on your oars” 
satisfied with the big volume that 
has been coming in from a few 
sources. 

I say I have had this feeling for 
some time and have been looking 
forward to an opportunity to make 
a close analysis of your work 
during the past few months, 
which I have just now done— 
and the results are even worse 
than I expected. (Here follows a 
detailed analysis of his work 
during a period of three and a 
half months.) 

Now what I want to point out 
to you is this, that your total 
sales, except as to these large 
corporations, is very small indeed, 
and I can’t help asking myself 
what would have happened to you 
if they had not struck oil at. 

Just turn this over in your mind a a 
few times; there is a lot of food 
for thought here. 

Now frankly, Jackson, I don’t 
think you’ve done yourself justice 

Fifth of a series of actual lette:s 


written by Mr. Williams to his sales- 
men, reprinted exactly as he wrote them. 
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in this matter, nor do I think 
you’ve done the company justice. 
You have in a way of speaking 
been intoxicated by the large 
volume and have not, therefore, 
kept as energetically at work as 
you should have done, and you 
certainly have not used your head 
in planning your work so as to 
produce the largest possible 
results. 

My practice has always been 
never to allow myself to be de- 
luded by some windfall of this 
sort. In figuring my own re- 
sults I always eliminate special 
business of this kind, and base 
my estimates on the regular nor- 
mal volume secured. This is the 
only safe plan. 

I hope you will get clearly fixed 
in your mind, if you do not 
already have it, that I never 
judge a man by his volume of 
business alone or his lack of it. 
I have seen men do a whale of 
business (as in your own case) 
but this would mean little or 
nothing to me. On the other hand, 
I have seen men go along day 
after day with scarcely any busi- 
ness and I have figured that they 
were doing fine and making real 
progress. In other words, in 
determining the results of a man’s 
work and his value many things 
other than his volume of sales, 
or their lack, are to be taken into 
consideration. 

On the face of it your volume 
is fine, and if nothing else were 
considered instead of getting “a 
kick in the pants” you would be 
patted on the back, and we would 
say “Jackson, you’re a fine fellow, 
and some salesman.” But we are 
not saying this! On the other 
hand I am saying “Boy, you have 
been asleep at the switch, you 
have laid down on the job, you 
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have not measured up to your 
opportunity, and frankly you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Now I know you have meant 
well and have not intended to 
loaf on the job, but regardless of 
your intentions, this is what 
happened. I think you have spent 
entirely too much time chair- 
warming in the ... Company’s 
office, and chewing the rag with 
our friend Blank, when you ought 
to have been out working; for 
even when you thought you were 
working you were not—you were 
simply killing time. 

Remember, no matter what your 
motives, they do not affect the 
result. I saw an item in the paper 
the other day where a mother got 
up in the night to quiet a crying 
child and gave it what she sup- 
posed was a dose of soothing 
syrup out of a bottle near the bed. 
It developed that what she gave 
the child was a dose of poison 
instead of, as she thought, sooth- 
ing syrup. 

Now I think that when you 
look at the net figures here and 
take into consideration the general 
business conditions prevailing in 
your territory, you will realize 
how you have missed your oppor- 
tunity, hence I want to say to 
you, and I want to say it with 
all the kindliness and all the good- 
will in the world, “It is time for 
you to wake up and get busy.” 

I do not know how much time 
you are spending. around the 
office, but I am writing Black to- 
day to keep you out of the office 
altogether, except when something 
of importance demands your 
presence there—for conference 
with him or some of the others. 
You can’t get orders in the office 
there any more than the fellow 
here can get orders in this office. 
The place to get business is out 
among the people who have it to 
place, and if you are not calling 
upon them and soliciting their 
business you can bet that some 
other fellow is and ts getting it. 

Now I am going to watch your 
reports during the next thirty days 
and I am going to watch them 
closely, in fact, I am going to 
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keep them right on my desk where 
I can see them twenty times a day, 
and we will see what improve- 
ment you make. I shall expect 
an acknowledgment of this letter, 
but I don’t want any extended 
explanation. Your reports during 
the next thirty days will indicate 
just how big you are and how far 
you are going to be able to go 
with this Company. 

Remember, I still feel friendly 
toward you and I still have con- 
siderable confidence in you, but 
you sure slipped a cog and missed 
your opportunity here—not by a 
mile, but by ten miles. We all 
like you, we all think you're a 
fine fellow and we have come to 
have a good deal of respect for 
your sales ability, but it is up to 
you now to show the kind of stuff 
you are really made of; results, 
orders—from a variety of people 
and on a variety of products— 
this is what will count. We 
want you to call on more people 
per day, we want you to greatly 
extend the number of accounts 
you are calling on. 

This is written to you in all 
seriousness, Jackson, and I hope 
you will regard it as being in- 
tended for your own good. The 
dose may be nauseous but it is 
necessary. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
B. J. Witviams. 


Oil Purifying Device to Be 
Advertised 


Motor Improvements, Inc., New 
York, has placed its advertising ac 
count with MacManus, Incorporated, 
advertising agency, Detroit. The com- 
pany manufactures a device for puri 
fying oil used in motor cars, which is 
sold under the name of the PurOlator. 
It will soon start the manufacture of 
a large size of the PurOlator for use 
in oil stations, garages and manuiac 
turing establishments using lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Advertising plans call for the use 
of newspapers and magazines in 4a 
campaign which will egin before 
January 1. 





American Press Association 


Appointment 
The American Press Association, pub 
lishers’ representative, New York, 1 
appointed the B. K. Kennady Organiza 
tion, Baltimore, its representative in the 
latter city. 
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The 
GeorgeL. Dyer 


Company 


42 Broadway, New York 
76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
The Planters Bidg..St.Louis 


Merchandising Counsel 











Do You Really Know Why People 
Buyr 


Very Often the Customer’s Reason for Buying Is an Inconspicuous 
Feature to Which the Advertiser Pays No Attention 


you remember the story Fred 
Kelley told about the collie 
dog that sold farms. After the 
farm advertisement which stated 
that the faithful old collie dog 
would go with the place had 
pulled ten times as many inquiries 
as any other, the farm agent de- 
cided to buy back the collie dog 
and move it into another farm. 
Here he repeated his task of add- 
ing the human interest touch to 
the details about acreage and 
water supply. A cherry tree in 
the backyard, an old style Gothic 
doorway, an old-fashioned fire- 
place—and other  advertisable 
points are frequently more im- 
portant than the technical details 
about an expensive or complicated 
product. 

While the buyer wants to know 
some of the facts about whatever 


he is buying, he doesn’t respond. 


to technical information as 
readily as to what it will do for 
him. In no class of advertising 
has there been more of a change 
toward the human, away from the 
technical, than in the selling and 
advertising of real estate. 

A recent example of the heart 
appeal in real estate copy is shown 
by the advertising of'a new apart- 
ment house, the Whitby, with the 
slogan “A home in the heart of 
things.” In advertising this New 
York City apartment house such 
things were emphasized as the 
fact that a brief morning walk 
would get the walker to his work 
feeling fit as a fiddle, that a short 
evening stroll would get him home 
ready for the early dinner gong 
and that stuffy subways would be 
a thing of the past. 

One of the headings asked the 
prospective dweller whether he 
wasted thirty-eight days a vear. 
The illustration, instead of show- 
ing construction details, pictured a 
waste basket full of sheets pulled 
from a desk calendar. The copy 


pointed out that one hour a day 
spent in getting to and from 
work, means thirty-eight business 
days wasted every year without 
counting the transportation cost 
and lost energy. Another adver- 
tisement told the reader to avoid 
that crowded hour in the morning. 





cAvoid That 


Avoul discomforts ond 
ment buikdie, ey 
venience and ew ena consi 
, wid deloying i tion of The W 
. four rooms, Miche henette or kitchen. Reats $80 
furnished. Maid 


to $210. A few apartments 
service, $5 a room 2 mouth. Restaurant, barber 
sop. laundry, valet, if you wish them. Ready 
October 1. 

GRESHAM KEALTY COMPANY, INC. 

S87 Fifth Avenue VANderbolt 4381 


325 W.45 
A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 





A NEW KIND OF REAL ESTATE COPY 


Each piece of copy told something 
of the idea behind the building 
instead of emphasizing technical 
building descriptions. The Whitby 
real estate copy, which has aroused 
interest and attention, indicates 
again that the prospect is more 
liable to respond to someth‘ng 
which makes the appeal to his 
imagination instead of solely to his 
ability as a technical expert—which 
he generally is not. 
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Yes—The News 
has a Radio Page 


—every Thursday—and like every 
other News special department its pri- 
mary appeal is its service to the reader. 
The News Radio Page gives the fan 
what he wants. It has unusual interest 
and value for him — and, naturally, 
an unusual value for the advertiser. 





The News carries program announce- 
ments and news of interest to the 
Radio fan every day. That is a service 
to the reader. On Thursdays the Radio 
Page supplements the service with 
complete radio news and features. 


Ask any Hoosier where he gets the 
final, complete radio news! And you 
will want your radio copy on the 
same page. 


Nhe hon — ap alis 


NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
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{= 27—25-) 


These numbers are not foot- 


ball signals. 


Decoded, they mean that on 
January 27th, 1925, the 56th 
Annual Review Number of 
Engineering & Mining Journal- 
Press goes out to 12,000 mining 
men who represent the buying 


power of the metal-mining field. 


This Annual Review Number 
carries a wealth of information 
on the 1924 activities at mines, 
mills, smelters and refineries— 
information which is particu- 
larly valuable right at this time i 
to the 12,000 readers of the 
Journal-Press. T 
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56—12, 000 


If you aan anything 
that goes to the mining field— 
use adequate space in this 56th 
Annual Review Number to give 
your 1925 sales campaign the 
impetus it deserves. 





You have just enough time to 
make this issue. 


Engineering & Mining Journal-Press 
is one of the 15 McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations serving the following fields : 


iat: eaten iets. Banton 
Merchandi ising, Electrical Retailing, Jou 


nal of Electricity 

Constructi and Civil Eng g 
Engineering News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining J 1 
Press, Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railw if 
nal, Bus Transportation 

Industrial: Ame Machinist, I 
dustrial Engineer Power, 
Machinist (Europe: Edition), Ch t 
& Metallurgical Engineering. 

Engineering in Spanish-Reading C 
tri Ingenie Int cional. 


ENGINEERING AND 


MINING JOURNAL PRESS 


A. B.C. A.B. P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 3 New York 
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RADIO 
CHICAGO 


This magazine, of 16 
pages or more, 100% 
Radio, is published ev- 
ery Thursday as a sup- 
plement of The Chica- 
go Evening Post. It 
is the only Radio Mag- 
azine published by any 
Chicago newspaper. 
The Post sells for 3 
cents on Thursdays, as 
on other days. RE- 
SULT—The Post Ra- 
dio Magazine goes into 
all Chicago homes 
where there is radio 
interest, and remains 
there permanently. 








Advertisers and Advertising 
Agencies — This magazine 
COVERS the Chicago Radio 
field, at a very low rate. 
Write for data. 


Page Size 10%x16% 


BROADCASTING 
ON 370 M. W. L. 


in Co-operation with 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 1 a 


RocxyMoummNews | THE CHICAGO 
DENVER TIMES EVENING POST 


“Chi Best and 
MUNCIE STAR Cleanest Paper” 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH ag a 
Broadway at 34th New 
14 B. Jackson Bivd.. Chicage 
































When Mr. and Mrs. Public 
Question Your Advertising 


A President’s Letter to Consumers Who Wanted to Know Whether 
Advertising Added to the Cost of Living 


HE ancient dirge sung by 

clerks behind the counter that 
“this product is just as good as 
the one you saw advertised only 
it saves the money the other 
spends on advertising and puts it 
into better quality” was repeated 
recently to a woman who wanted 
to buy a certain article of wear- 
ing apparel. The product was 
made and advertised by a man- 
ufacturer a thousand miles from 
her home. ; 

This particular lady didn’t like 
the clerk who tried to sell her a 
substitute. She became so dis- 
couraged by the talkative person 
behind the counter, that she left 
the big department store, forget- 
ting to buy the vacuum cleaner 
and the two cans of Valspar 
which were also on her shopping 
list. Thus, the clerk who used 
parrot lines about a subject on 
which he had not been consulted, 
lost sales in his store for at least 
three manufacturers. 

The merchandise man who in- 
structed this clerk didn’t follow 
through to see what happened. If 
he had, he would have discovered 
that the shopper not only left the 
store convinced an attempt had 
been made to bunco her and 
neglected to make her other pur- 
chases, but also told her friends 
that the department store was out 
of date and didn’t have the things 
in stock its customers wanted. 

Then too, this shopper informed 
her husband at home that evening 
that a clerk had told her she paid 
for all the advertising of the prod- 
ucts she purchased in the form 
of a higher price. They wrote the 
maker of the article for which 
the clerk had tried to sell a sub- 
stitute. They asked the company 
if its advertising had increased the 
price of the goods without any 
corresponding increase in quality. 
Was the principle true in his case 
that the sale of more merchan- 
dise had enabled him to keep the 


price at a low level and improve 
quality or did the user, as the 
clerk said, have to pay for the 
advertising ? 

In a few days they received a 
letter from the president of the 
company which contained some in- 
teresting information. The pres- 
ident went into details about his 
business. He told the buyers the 
actual facts. Here is what he 
wrote: 

“Replying to your favor of the 
3d, technically there can be no 
question but that the consumer 
pays all costs, including advertis- 
ing, if business is run at a profit. 

“But if, through advertising, 
volume can be increased and over- 
head and other costs reduced 
more than the cost of the adver- 
tising, then the advertising, in 
actual practice, has paid for itself 
or even resulted in an actual sav- 
ing to the consumer. 

“No better illustration of this 
was ever shown than in the ecrly 
history of this business. 

“From 1903 to 1907 inclusive no 
material advertising was done, the 
product was exceedingly poor in 
quality and workmanship and the 
sales for the last of those years 
amounted to but $38,500. 

“Then under new management, 
an aggressive sales policy was in- 
augurated, advertising was started 
and the goods underwent a con- 
stant improvement in quality and 
workmanship in the years from 
1908 to 1916. By 1916 the im- 
provement was certainly fully 100 
per cent, of course to the benefit 
of consumers. 

“During all these years the price 
was unchanged. 

“From 1903 to 1907 the business 
lost money. 

“From 1908 to 1916 the business 
made money and by 1916 the total 
sales for the year had reached a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

“It is clear that everyone 
profited. The consumer through 
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better goods, the jobbers and deal- 
ers through a larger volume of 
sales, the company through chang- 
ing a loss to a profit, our em- 
ployees by better wages and hours 
and more steady employment. Ad- 
vertising alone did not do it all, 
but it played a big part and I can- 
not see where. in actual practice, 
it cost anyone anything, in fact 
it helped to create conditions that 
enabled all to benefit. 

“Since 1916 the sales have 
grown to nearly a million dollars 
a year, but in that period has oc- 
curred the great rise in values 
which has necessitated several in- 
creases in our prices and it is not 
possible to make so clear cut a 
picture of the lack of cost in ad- 
vertising as many factors must 
be considered. 

“The period from 1908 to 1916, 
due to no change in price, gives 
the ideal illustration that you de- 
sire. 

“We are ourselves convinced 
however, that the principle has 
been even more strongly empha- 
sized in later years. We feel sure 
but for the big increase in vol- 
ume since 1916, largely due to 
advertising, our prices would have 
had to be advanced much more 
than they were and that the gain 
to users of our goods resulting 
from increased volume due to ad- 
vertising, was greater than at any 
other period in our history.” 

The raw materials which go in- 
to this manufacturer’s product, 
such as cotton and wool, have in- 
creased by more than 100 per cent 
in the last ten years. 

In the meantime the price of the 
manufacturer’s finished product 
has risen less than 60 per cent. 

During the same period, analy- 
sis shows that several staple, un- 
advertised products, also using 
wool and cotton as raw material 
have increased from 84 per cent to 
119 per cent. 

When the shopper and her hus- 
band had considered the presi- 
dent’s letter they made up their 
mind that if they did pay for the 
advertising it was a good invest- 
ment. They paid for improved 
machinery in the manufacturer’s 
factory, but if they didn’t pay for 
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that they would have paid for 
more expensive hand labor. 

The manufacturer’s advertising 
had reduced his costs more than 
the price of the advertising, which 
fact enabled him to keep the price 
of his product on a more stable 
and lower level than the price of 
the raw material from which it 
was made. This looked to them as 
if advertising had lowered the 
cost of the product to them in- 
stead of advancing it. The clerk’s 
unsupported statement didn’t con- 
vince them as much as the direct 
statement of fact from the pres- 
ident of a big manufacturing com- 
pany. One woman, at least, will 
know what to tell the next clerk 
who tries the outworn argument 
of the substitute on her. 

The incident suggests that every 
maker of an advertised product 
should be ready to send out a 
frank letter telling the facts about 
his advertising to any consumer 
who takes the trouble to write in. 

Too many clerks still use the 
old argument and sales are still 
being lost as a result. A booklet 
on “How Our Advertising Profits 
You” might be a good thing to 
have prepared and advertised to 
consumers. In any case, the 
writer’s experience among the 
clerks at department stores makes 
him believe that any customer's 
letter on the subject should be an- 
swered fully and frankly as the 
president, quoted above, answered 
his inquirer. 


New Mail-Order Campaigns 
Started 


The Washington Jewelry Company, 
Boston, and Paul Case, Brockton, Mass., 
have started new mail-order campaigns. 
Newspapers and magazines in_ the 
United States and Canada are being 
used, Cleaveland A. Chandler and Com 
pany, advertising agency, Boston, is d- 
recting the advertising. 


Piston Ring Companies 
Consolidate 


The Piston Ring Company and _ the 
No-Leak-O Piston Ring Company, both 
of Muskegon, Mich., have been com 
solidated under the name of the for 
mer. The manufacture of the No 
Leak-O, Quality Drainoil. Sealdrain and 
Quality plain lines of piston rings ® 
being continued. 
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© Vanity Fair 


ENTERTAINING 


is your merchandise mentioned here? 


They entertain all the while. Formal and in- 
formal lunches, teas, dinners. Frequent house 
guests, regular week-end parties at the summer 
place. 


It’s a delightful life—but expensive. The appoint- 
ments must be so good and so ample. Linens and 
silverware galore. Always more food on hand 
than is really needed. Liberal supplies of candy, 
cigars, table waters and other drinks. Lavish pro- 
visions of toilet preparations, stationery and cig- 
arettes in every guest room. Music—perhaps a 
built-in residence organ, certainly a grand piano 
and phonograph. A high-priced radio outfit. An 
elaborate Mah Jong set. Always fresh decks of 
cards. 


Even little things like bridge prizes mount up to 
quite a big item in a year. 


And such enormous numbers of people to remem- 
ber at Christmas, on birthdays, for weddings and 
anniversaries. 


Who are these people who live in such luxurious 


modern fashion? The readers of Vanity Fair. 
The finest advertisers use its pages to reach them. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 








Bringing 
Prize Contests Within 
the Law 


Tues Nicnots-Evans Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
November 26, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Please let us have any authentic infor- 
mation you have in regard to conducting 
prize offers. 

This offer is to be made in general 
magazines and a prize of $1,000 is to 
be offered for the best suggestion for 
branding a certain product. 

We would like to know what condi- 
tions govern the announcement of such 
a prize and whether the full amount of 
the prize must be given to all contestants 
who submit the same suggestion. 

e would very much like to have such 
information as you can supply us and 
are particularly anxious that it be from 
an authentic source. 

THe NicnHors-Evans Company. 


Atmos every day somebody 
makes inquiry at the Post 
Office Department in New York 
about the regulations pertaining to 
prize contests, coupon schemes and 
guessing or estimating contests. 

“The postal laws and regula- 
tions,” said an official of the New 
York Post Office Department to 
Printers’ INK, “do not define 
specifically what kind of prize of- 
fers are acceptable and what kind 
are unmailable. It is impossible 
for us to give a definite and satis- 
factory answer to an inquiry on 
this subject unless the mail mat- 
ter or advertisement in the form 
in which it is to be used is laid 
before us. The only safe rule to 
follow is for the advertiser to 
submit full details of his plan to 
his local postmaster in advance of 
its use. Should the local post- 
master be unable to give a deci- 
sion, he will submit the matter 
to the postal authorities at \Wash- 
ington.” 

The official quoted said, how- 
ever, that there are three condi- 
tions which must be complied with 
before a prize contest may enter 
the mails: First, those who are 
invited to enter must not be re- 
quired to purchase anything. Sec- 
ond, the person who submits the 
answer selected as the winning 
answer by the judges must receive 
the full amount of the prize; and 
if identical answers are submitted 
by other contestants each must re- 
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ceive the full amount of the prize. 
Third, the contest conditions must 
name a definite closing date. 

Section 473 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations defines the law as 
it pertains to “Lottery Schemes, 
Endless Chain Enterprises, Prize 
Contests, Coupon Schemes, Guess- 
ing or Estimating Contests, etc.,” 
and reads in part: 

“No letter, package, postal card or cir- 
cular concerning any lottery, gift enter- 
prise or similar scheme offering prizes 
dependent in whole or in part upon lot 
or chance; * * * * and no newspaper, 
circular, pamphlet or publication of any 
kind containing any advertisement of any 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any 
kind offering prizes dependent in whole 
or in part upon lot or chance, or con 
taining any list of prizes drawn or 
awarded by means of any such lottery, 
gift enterprise or schemes * * * * shall 
be deposited in or carried by the mails of 
the United States, or be delivered by any 
postmaster or letter carrier. Whoever 
shall knowingly deposit or cause to be 
deposited * * * * anything to be con 
veyed or delivered by mail in violation 
of the provisions of this section, * * * * 
shall be fined not more than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both.” 


In further elucidation of Sec- 
tion 473 the United States Official 
Postal Guide says that the terms 
“lottery, gift enterprise, or similar 
scheme offering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance” include contests for 
prizes, drawings and raffles of 
every kind, whether general or lo- 
cal and whether for private gain 
or in aid of charitable, educa- 
tional or religious objects, and 
whether the consideration for 
chances be money or other things 
of value. Moreover, enterprises in 
which prizes are distributed among 
purchasers of merchandise in 
stated amounts, or among sub- 
scribers for publications, or for 
shares of corporate stock through 
the medium of such contests, are 
lotteries within the meaning oi 
Section 473. 

Advertisers contemplating the 
use of prize contests in their cam- 
paigns will save trouble and ex- 
pense for themselves, as well as 
the publishers of periodicals in 
which the advertisements are to 
appear, by ascertaining in advance 
from their local postmasters 
whether the contest they have in 
mind is mailable—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 











Ca 
KEENLY ALIVE 


HEIR response to 

Cosmopolitan’s Radio 
Service proves the desire for 
only the best in radio en- 
tertainment. Through the 
correspondence of this de- 
partment we get a glimpse 
into homes where radio, 
phonographs, pianos, fine 
furniture— everything con- 
tributes to the enjoyment 
of up-to-date living. 






Bo 


y ia 
osmopolitan 


And they live—most of them—in the urban 
communities where environment and accessibility 
contribute to their value as potential buyers. 
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POSSIBILITIES 


Bu: can get such beautiful effects 
with Gravure,—effects possible with 
no other medium! 


Oil paintings, black-and-white, 
photographs, faithful air-brush treat- 
ment, ‘soft-focal technique—Gravure 
reproduces them all with spirit. 
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Globe-Democrat Gravure makes 
you prouder of your merchandise, 
and makes customers more eager 
to buy it from you. 


$1. fonis Globe-Pemocrat 


ra vure 
erion 


J. CARR GAMBLE, cAdvertising Manager 
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Oklahoma farm purse 
bulging with money 


The latest figures show that Oklahoma’s 
second largest cotton crop in history 
jumped to 1,390,000 bales since Novem- 
ber 1. This is a 90,000 bale increase. 


Oklahoma’s cotton production is valued 
now at $163,000,000, to which must be 
added the $25,000,000 cotton seed 
value. 


More than 81% of the cotton crop is 
ginned. Money is pouring into the farm- 
er’s purse; bank deposits are increas- 
ing; new automobiles are appearing on 
the farms; new buildings are going up; 
the farm folks are dressing better; 
prosperity is evident everywhere. The 
farmer is buying. 


Are you getting your share of Okla- 
homa business? Write and let us ex- 
plain in detail what the sales opportu- 
nities are for you in the big, wealthy, 
Oklahoma rural market. 


itor { 
Edger T.Bell, Adv.Mgr. © Oklahoma City, Okla 
The Only Farm Paver in Oklahoma 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 























Big Sales Conventions Are Being 
Split into Local Meetings 


The Sectional Convention Frequently Cuts Expenses and Increases 
Efficiency 


By Frank L. Scott 


T= cost of bringing together 
the entire sales force of any 
size for a convention is a big 
item. Particularly where the busi- 
ness operates on a national scale, 
is the expense one which sales 
executives are studying more than 
ever. Costs have gradually 
mounted during the last few years 
to a point where they are suff- 
cient to interest the manufacturer 
in the sectional sales convention 
as a less expensive method of pre- 
paring his men for the drive of 
the year ahead. 

In many cases, however, the 
money saving is not the only ob- 
ject which has converted some 
manufacturers to sectional con- 
ventions. There are other ad- 
vantages which are entirely un- 
expected, and which frequently 
prove of equal or even greater 
value than the reduction in ex- 
pense. 

Having made such a change, 
here are some of the noticeable 
benefits reported by a sales man- 
ager who has under him nearly a 
hundred salesmen. “There was a 
certain inspiration to the men,” 
he says, “in our old national con- 
ventions where they were ll 
brought together. The sight re- 
minded them that they were col- 
lectively a real force in their 
whole line of business. It re- 
minded them also that their house 
was a big one with equipment and 
resources of outstanding size. In 
our case it was not the matter of 
expense that led us to try out the 
sectional sales convention, but 
rather the fact that the rapid 
growth in our sales force made a 
noticeable change in the character 
of the national convention—a 
change which did not seem good 
to us. 

“With fifty men in a convention 
a reasonable degree of intimacy 
was possible. We could sit fairly 
close together. We could let each 


man have a reasonable amount of 
time to air his views during our 
week in each other’s company. 
We could exchange views without 
running the convention on too 
tight a schedule. 

“By the time fifty more men 
were added, however, this in- 
timacy in our case had almost en- 
tirely vanished. More and more 
we had to cut short the discus- 
sions on individual topics. The 
mere number of the men present 
made old-fashioned acquaintance- 
ship difficult. 


TOO MANY LIME-LIGHTERS 


“In the old days we had called 
on each man for comments on the 
various items which came up in 
our discussions. With a doubled 
sales force there was not time for 
this. We called only for volun- 
tary expressions, thinking that 
this would result in making the 
discussions sufficiently meaty. The 
result, however, was disappointing. 
While some of the best men were 
right there with constructive com- 
ments, there was a tendency at 
times for ‘lime-lighters’ to try to 
hog the discussion. It was their 
one great chance of the year to try 
and make a hit with the executives 
present, and evidently they de- 
cided to make the most of it. 
With twice as many salesmen 
there were twice as many ‘lime- 
lighters’ and twice as much time 
wasted in inconsequential talk as 
a result. 

“Several times during intermis- 
sions or after hours some clearer 
thinking but more modest chap 
would say to me something like 
this, ‘During that discussion on 
returned goods I had a thought 
which may be of value but I 
didn’t think it best to mention it 
as I didn’t want to waste the 
crowd’s time.’ Then he would 
come through with an idea hav- 
ing real value, and one which was 
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worth far more than many of the 
thoughts advanced by those who 
had hogged the floor. 

“Another thing we noticed was 
the fact that with our doubled 
sales force the men at meals and 
after hours broke up into groups 
corresponding to. their respective 
territories. The Chicago men 
went off in a bunch instead of 
mixing with men covering other 
territories as they had in the days 
when their number was small. 

“Noticing this, one of our vice- 
presidents said to me, ‘We might 
almost as well have local sales 
meetings.’ He was not thinking 
particularly in that direction when 
he made the comment, but it did 
suggest to me the propriety of 
seriously considering such a 
change.” 

After weighing the pros and 
cons this sales manager recom- 
mended the inauguration of four 
separate zone conventions in place 


of the old national one. The 
change brought the expected 
benefits. In this case the four 


one-week meetings have been ar- 
ranged so that the sales manager 
spends only three days at each 
meeting, the zone manager tak- 
ing charge for the other days. 
The zone manager deals specifi- 
cally with the local aspects of the 
business while the sales manager 
takes up the problems that affect 
the business as a whole. 

Apart from the saving in ex- 
pense there are undoubtedly, in 
many cases, several decided ad- 
vantages on the side of the sec- 
tional sales meeting. 

One advantage reported is the 
increased facility with which 
demonstrations of new models 
may be made. Exhibits of vari- 
ous sorts are more easily staged. 
Store racks, display cards, and 
helps of various sorts are often 
shown to better advantage before 
a small gathering than before a 
large one. Sometimes there is a 
new sample case to explain and 
this, too, can be gone over more 
effectively before twenty men than 
at one end of a large and crowded 
room. 


One branch manager whose 


house has swung to the sectional 
meeting said that one of the great- 
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est values of these conventions 
lies in the way in which they deab 
with answers to buyers’ objections. 
It is their plan to devote a day or 
two to this subject. In the morn- 
ing the salesmen are asked to 
bring up the objections which 
they most frequently encounter in 
theis work. When a good excit- 
ing group of these hurdles have 
been gathered together, the sales- 
men are then asked to tell which 
answers they have found most 
effective to the individual objec- 
tions. 

Thus the men share with each 
other their best sales equipment. 

I asked, “But wouldn’t you get 
still more objections and answers 
if you had 100 men in a meeting 
instead of only twenty?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but our 
experience indicates that the extra 
value would not be very great. 
The larger point is that it would 
be very difficult indeed to think of 
having such a discussion if 100 
men were present. 

“Also, you must remember that 
many buyers’ objections have a 
local character. For example, 
goods may be sold through a dif- 
ferent character of store in one 
section than in another. The 
problems which arise in the farm- 
ing State may differ from those 
encountered in the industrial cen- 
tre. In one section delivery costs 
will be a tough objection to meet, 
while it will not even arise in the 
territory near our plant. So the 
wastage of covering all these 
points in a hundred-man meeting 
would be very great. 


HELPFUL DATA DISTRIBUTED 


“We safeguard ourselves, how- 
ever, by having a careful record 
made of all effective answers to 
objections in the case of each 
branch meeting. These are all 
turned over to the sales depart- 
ment and then digested and broad- 
casted to every salesman in our 
employ.” 3 

With some companies the vari- 
ous classes or types of goods of 
items in a line may show a dif- 
ferent popularity in different parts 
of the country. The sectional 
sales convention enables the man- 
agement to focus on those items 
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"A (lass. Magazine in a (lass by Itself”’ 





Ten years ago.... 


THERE WERE 392 LINES 
OF TRAVEL ADVERTISING 
IN ONE ISSUE OF 


Harper's Bazar 


Today... 


THERE IS AS MUCH AS 3409 
LINES OF TRAVEL ADVER- 
TISING IN ONE ISSUE.... 
OVER 8 TIMES AS MUCH 


the issues of December, 1914 


The comparison is between 
and December, 1924 


Travel Advertising... in Harper's 
Bazar has doubled in the past year; 
for the readers of Harper's Bazar 
can afford to travel and do travel 
....constantly 





Harpers Bazar 
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which are most salable or seem 
most worth pushing. 

Another advantage which a 
manufacturer quoted in his case 
was the greater responsibility 
which devolved upon his branch 
managers. The local sales meet- 
ing has been placed entirely in 
their hands. The feeling is that 
this has made the branch head 
loom bigger in the eyes of the 
salesmen under him and also that 
it enables that executive to rule 
his men with a stiffer hand. Fur- 
ther, the branch manager has no 
alibi to offer if the sales meeting 
does not prove as fruitful as it 
should be. 

Of course there are many cases 
where the chief sales executive 
from the home office travels from 
zone to zone or from branch to 
branch. While the time con- 
sumed may be much greater than 
with a single meeting the advan- 
tages frequently outweigh the 
loss. The executive gets in closer 
touch with the men, being able to 
get better acquainted with them 
and thus giving them that satis- 
faction which comes from having 
contact with the “big boss.” 

The sales manager for one of 
the tire companies said: “We like 
the local sales meeting because it 
fosters real inter-branch competi- 
tion between our various offices. 
We have inter-branch sales con- 
tests and in the individual branch 
sales meetings the men will plan 
and scheme out ways to beat the 
other branches where no_ such 
planning would ever develop if 
all our men got together in the 
same meeting. We are not afraid 
of high feeling in our local 
branches.” 

An interesting experience is that 
of another manufacturer who also 
has a branch house system. “We 
used to hold national meetings at 
some big city. One year it would 
be Boston, another year New 
York, then Chicago, perhaps. The 
men couldn’t resist the temptation 
to go to shows and, in general, 
keep such late hours to see the 
sights that some of them grew 
bleary-eyed and inattentive as the 
sales convention went on. 

“This was one of several rea- 
sons why we decided to hold iocal 
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meetings instead. All of our men 
live in the cities where our 
branches are located. By hold- 
ing the meeting in the man’s own 
home town we made a hit with his 
wife who knew that he could be 
home with her all that week, an 
unusual experience and a welcome 
change from seeing him only dur- 
ing week-ends. But the more im- 
portant point with us was that the 
salesman was pretty sure to get 
to bed at a reasonable hour and so 
be physically fit to pay attention 
to all that went on.” 

Other points to consider in con- 
nection with the sectional sales 
contest are these: 

The money saved in traveling 
and hotel expenses may be used 
more effectively as prizes in a 
salesman’s contest, and thus serve 
to stimulate the men to greater 
activity throughout the entire 
year. 

Where the men meet on their 
home grounds they seem to have 
less desire to dawdle over the 
meeting and stretch it out as long 
as possible. There are no sights 
to see, or big meals to gormandize, 
or expense accounts to be padded. 
This results in prompt action and 
of course the sectional meeting 
enables the man to get back into 
his territory the day after the 
meeting is over. 

The national convention will 
always have its place. In many 
cases it is undoubtedly the kind of 
convention to hold. But there are 
times and circumstances when the 
manufacturer may wisely conclude 
to change to the sectional meeting 
—not merely to save expense but 
to gain efficiency. 





National Campaign for 
Woodstock Electrite 


The Woodstock Typewriter Company, 
Chicago, has commenced a national cam- 
paign in newspapers and magazines to 
introduce the Woodstock Electrite, @ 
new typewriter operated by electricity. 
This advertising is directed by Erwin 
Wasey & Company, Chicago, advertising 
agency. 


E. F. Archibald with “Hostess” 


Edward F. Archibald, for the last fif- 
teen years with The Charles Advertis- 
ing Service, New York, has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising of 
Hostess, also of that city. 
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* Newspaper Advertising, 8 

" The Kind Most Read 
she 


Through The Detroit 
News it is possible to 
reach practically every 
one in this great terri- 
tory—a feat unequaled 
by any other medium, 
newspaper or otherwise, 
in any city of Detroit’s 
size. 


Newspapers record the immediate. A week 
old journal may be a welcome visitor in an 
Alaskan mining camp, but today’s news today is 
the demand of the modern man or woman. And 
who postpones the reading of Wednesday’s paper 
until Friday? That is why newspaper advertis- 
ing is the most direct method known for increas- 
ing sales. The newspaper has to be read—ad- 
vertising as well as “reading matter” for adver- 
tising in the newspaper is news in a very great 
sense. No housewife would admit passing by 
the advertising of her sources of supply. It 
would be tantamount to an admission of ineffi- 
ciency, waste and extravagance. The newspaper 
is the first shopping guide of every responsible 
citizen as it is the first guide in politics and in 
general knowledge. Use the newspaper to cover 
the Detroit field. 


eThe Detroit News# 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan. he 
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Restaurant 


ET YOUR advertising 
message speak to men 
whose purchasing power is 
proven — 850,000 identified 
Elks who own their own 


clubhouses and 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 
850,000 Identified Circulation 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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*"Tis deeds must 


win the prize” 





Grand Rapids Advertising Co. 


Standardized 


,patated Outdoor Advertising 


A messenger which executes, 

and bears the understanding 

to direct without a measure 
of your time 


For Grand Rapids, or nation-wide campaign information 
write Secretary Painted Outdoor Advertising Association, Custer Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Getting Emphasis in Letters 
without Underlining 


A Shift Key on a Typewriter Is a Poor Substitute for Thought 


By Richard Surrey 


hoon chap who writes me a let- 
ter in which every tenth word 
is capitalized and every second 
paragraph underlined must have 
an idea that he is achieving some- 
thing above the ordinary. Other- 
wise he would give no special in- 
structions to his stenographer. 
He would allow his dictated 
words to go forth in normal 
lower-case garb. 

What he expects to gain, of 
course, with all his capitals and 
underlining, is emphasis. 

He thinks that the changed 
shape of a letter or a thin black 
line under a word will react more 
powerfully on the mind of a 
prospect than the sheer force of 
an idea, adequately expressed. 

When I get a letter from a man 
of that type I am led, rightly or 
wrongly, to class him with the 
type of salesman who has little or 
no faith in the ideas contained in 
his canvass, and consequently 
pounds my desk at frequent inter- 
vals, in the hope, apparently, that 
the sound of his fist thudding on 
the mahogany will communicate 
some mysterious urgency of need 
to my hard-boiled soul. 

The pounding of fists and the 
massed array of black capital let- 
ters possess no power in them- 
selves. They cannot make weak 
words strong. Weak words can 
be inflated by such means, but in- 
flation tends to weaken them still 
further. Puffed up with sound 
or size they appear distorted or 
unreal: The effect is the same as 
that produced by the use of bom- 
bastic words. 

“The result of violence of epi- 
thet,” writes Frank Swinnerton, 
the British novelist, “is verbal de- 
bility. In this way, when we see 
upon a newspaper contents bill, 
or in a _ headline, ‘Well-known 
author dies,’ we know that the 
dead man is an author of whom 
we have never heard. In the end, 
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all extravagance defeats its own 
object.” 

In the same literary review 
from which this paragraph is 
quoted there was a publisher’s ad- 
vertisement announcing a novel 
by Ford Madox Ford, who is 
named as being “Joseph Conrad’s 
famous collaborator.” 

The extent of Mr. Ford’s fame 
is exactly measured by such a 
statement. Were he as famous as 
his publisher could wish there 
would be no need to drag in Con- 
rad’s name, 

The same sort of reaction re- 
sults when one sees statements in 
letters emphasized by means of 
capitals or underlining. We sus- 
pect that the “unprecedented 
profits,” or the “unrivalled ser- 
vice,” or the “unparalleled per- 
formance” are not quite as valid 
and incontrovertible as the manu- 
facturer could wish, and hence he 
feels the need of exaggerating 
their importance. 

do not wish to suggest that 
correspondents addicted to the 
underlining habit are always 
motivated by a desire to exagger- 
ate. Many of them are not. They 
simply want to emphasize the 
more important phases of their 
particular proposition, and they 
use what appear to be the easiest 
means available. 


WHAT WORDS CAN DO 


Their fundamental mistake is 
the belief that words sell things. 

Words, in themselves, whether 
in lower case or upper, whether 
underlined or italicized, have no 
selling power whatsoever. 

It is ideas that sell—good ideas, 
forceful ideas, emphatic ideas, 
fresh ideas. 

The word “profits” is not potent 
in itself. It possesses power only 
when it is associated with other 
words which create in the pros- 
pect’s mind the idea that he may 
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make profits. This idea will not 
arise from the plain, unspecific, 
unemphatic statement that “this 
proposition offers you unprece- 
dented profits,” whether you write 
it in lower case or upper. The 
statement is too hackneyed. The 
eye may observe it, but it will not 
set in motion the idea-forming 
machinery of the prospect’s mind, 
unless it is associated with some 
specific information, some in- 
stance, some proof, some fresh- 
ness of appeal. 

All these things, together with 
considerable emphasis, are con- 
tained in the following form letter 
sent to dealers by The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company : 


We are shaking the Dollar Tree in 
your town. 

Do you want to get under? ; 

Just this morning I was checking up 
some figures on Goodrich Tire adver- 
tising and I find that more than half 
of the car owners in your locality are 
seeing Goodrich Tires advertised reg- 
ularly—and have been for many years. 

But there is no one there to sell them 

Goodrich. No one to take the profit 
that is coming to thousands of dealers 
in other places who are taking advantage 
of the splendid reputation of the Good- 
rich line and of its powerful advertis- 
ing. 
These other fellows are making ex- 
ceptionally money in the tire 
business this summer. I know because 
I have their records before me. I know 
how many tires we're shipping them 
and what a fine profit they make on 
every one. 

You could be making just as good a 
profit if you, too, were selling Goodrich. 

When you put in a stock of Silver- 
town Cords and the other well-known 
Goodrich Tires, all this advertising of 
ours begins to advertise YOU. We will 
dress up your stores and provide you 
with local selling campaigns that will 
make your sales and profits grow. 

Signing the enclosed card is the first 
step. Take it today. 


There is only one capitalized 
word in this letter—the word 
YOU—and it really achieves em- 
phasis, not because it is capital- 
ized, but because the whole letter 
was planned to lead up to the 
phrase in which it is used. Em- 
phasis is created by putting into 
simple, fresh, unbombastic lan- 
guage a situation from which 
profits might logically arise, and 
then suddenly injecting into that 
situation, as the leading actor in 
it, the prospect himself. 

This is undoubtedly the best 
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kind of emphasis—the emphasis 
of arrangement or plan—because 
it conceals itself. It achieves the 
desired result without straining 
or shouting or the appearance of 
force. 

I think it is obvious, too, that 
another kind of emphasis —the 
emphasis of crisp words—is a 
further advantage possessed by 
this particular letter. The phrase, 
“We are shaking the Dollar Tree 
in your town,” is much more 
liable to attract attention and 
much less likely to arouse any 
kind of suspicion than some such 
heavily capitalized phrase as, 
“THE TREMENDOUS FORCE 
of GOODRICH ADVERTISING 
offers you an UNPARALLELED 
OPPORTUNITY to make UN- 
PRECEDENTED PROFITS.” 

Another kind of emphasis— 
achieved by putting a statement in 
query form—is used to good ad- 
vantage in the following letter, 
one of a series, mailed to sales- 
men by S. Karpen & Bros., Chi- 
cago, and written by Adolph 
Karpen. 


You know how panicky a market be- 
comes when one or two manufacturers 
cut prices in the middle of the season. 
It simply kills the buyer’s confidence, 
and the result is that he limits his buy- 
ing to absolute necessities. 

Had the manufacturer with cold feet 
warmed them by enthusiasm and faith 
in his own line, he would have saved the 
market a black eye and his order book 
would have shown a larger sum total in 
dollars and cents. 

Exactly the same thing happens when 
you call on your customers and present 
your line by offering your “best buy” 
at what you think is a knock-out price. 
He immediately has a ‘‘come back,” for 
there’s always a lower-priced article in 
competition, and you get cold feet. 

But if you will begin by selling him 
Karpen Quality and Service, and the 
merchandising advantages of Karpen 
furniture, and stick to it, you'll soon 
eradicate the price consideration as the 
only basis on which he buys. 

Turn-over is more important than 
price today. The progressive nier 
recognizes the fact that the lowest priced 
article is a loss if he cannot turn it 
over quickly, and the highest priced 
his “best buy” if there is a demand for 
it, with the resultant quick turn-over. 

How does he measure the demand? 
Does he solely depend upon the returns 
from his local advertising day by day, 
and base his purchases upon this abso- 
lute record? He’d feel pretty safe if 
he could be so conservative, but he 
can’t. He has to gamble. 

I do not have to offer any arguments 
to convince you that a Victrola dealer 
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First in Radio 
(as usual) 


ADIO Show Week in Chicago, 
Nov. 16-22, inclusive, demon- 
strated once again the supremacy of 
the CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
in the Radio field. 


The Evening American led all Chicago 
newspapers in total Radio lineage, its lead 
over the second evening paper (the Daily 
News) being 4,235 lines. 


The Evening American also led all 
Chicago newspapers in local retail Radio 
lineage, its lead over the second evening 
paper (the Daily News) being 6,035 lines. 


THESE FACTS AND FIGURES 
PROVE CONCLUSIVELY 
WHERE THE RADIO 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
MAY BE MOST PROFITABLY 
INVESTED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


Chicago Evening American leads 
the second evening paper (the 
Daily News), by 65,000 in total 
circulation; by 27,000 in city and 
suburban circulation and by 20,000 
in city circulation, according to 
figures for six-month period end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924. 
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has it all over his competitor who is 
trying to sell an un-advertised, unknown 
make of talking machine. 

What’s the difference between the 
selling advantages of advertised Vic- 
trolas and advertised Karpen furniture? 
Don’t you and your dealers enjoy the 
same advantages in turn-over possibilities 
as Victrola dealers? Doesn’t rpen ad- 
vertising break down sales resistance 
for you and your customers just as 
Victrola advertising does for their rep- 
resentatives ? 

What other line of Upholstered 
Furniture has a national demand es- 
tablished by thirty years of consistent 
and persistent advertising? Can your 
customers afford to gamble on any but 
Karpen furniture? 


Instead of using a lot of capi- 
tals and underlining, this letter is 
planned to avoid them. The ideas 
in it are given an emphatic shape, 
instead of the letters and words 
which clothe them. 

It would have been easy to say, 
“Karpen advertising creates for 
dealers UNDREAMED OF POS- 
SIBILITIES OF TURNOVER.” 

But instead of giving thought 
to just what words should be 
capitalized and which underlined, 
the writer of this letter turned his 
thoughts in a different direction. 
He aimed to achieve emphasis by 
comparison and query, and said, 
“Don’t you and your dealers enjoy 
the same advantages in turn-over 
possibilities as Victrola dealers? 
Doesn’t Karpen advertising break 
down sales resistance for you and 
your customers just as Victrola 
advertising does for their repre- 
sentatives ?” 

This is the reverse of shouting 
at a salesman. It puts something 
up to him for him to think about. 
It starts his idea-forming ma- 
chinery to work. 

Finally, there is sometimes seen 
in sales letters a kind of em- 
phasis which is the most difficult 
of all to achieve. It is the em- 
phasis of the human appeal, which 
puts not its trust in capitals nor 
in any mechanism of underlining. 
It achieves the sort of emphasis 
that attaches to a letter from one 
friend to another. 

When you write to a friend you 
don’t underline anything. You 
know that he will isolate your let- 
ter from his morning’s mail and 
read everything in it, no matter 
how trivial, with more concen- 
trated attention than he will give 
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to all the formal, hackneyed busi- 
ness correspondence that he gets 
every day. That’s emphasis. And 
some business men get very close 
to it in their business correspon- 
dence by assuming a man-to-man 
attitude instead of a manufac- 
turer-to-merchant attitude. 

Take the opening paragraphs 
of the following letter, for in- 
stance, used by the Locke Shoe 
Company, of Wheeling, W. Va.: 


TO THE DEALER 
WHO WANTS— 
THE WORKINGMAN’S TRADE. 

It was payday in Connellsville, Pa., 
and I was sitting in a local shoe-store, 
talking with the proprietor— 

When a laborer came in. 

He said that he wanted a pair of 
Fort Henry Shoes— 

that he wore his last pair every day 

for six months— 

Had a lot of overtime work, so that 

he wore ’em almost day and night— 

had ’em half-soled twice and that they 
were good for another one— 

was satisfied with their wear and 

wanted another pair of the same 

kind—FORT HENRY. 

So I thought this: 

You want more business—want your 
store recognized, etc. 


There is no need to quote any 
more. You can see that there’s a 
chance of a merchant reading that 
kind of letter through to the fin- 
ish, whereas if the Locke people 
had just begun by saying: “The 
FORT HENRY SHOE is made 
in a factory which has SPE- 
CIALIZED IN MEN’S WORK 
SHOES for the past ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TWO YEARS,” the 
average tendency would be to let 
the letter flutter toward the gap- 
ing mouth of the waste basket. 

A shift key on a typewriter is 
a poor substitute for thought. 





Joins Atlanta Advertising 
Agency 

Richard Thorndike has joined the 
copy and plan department of The Ken- 
neth S. Keyes Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
with the Griffith Stillings Advertising 
Agency, Boston, and the Livermore & 
Knight Company, Inc., Providence. 


New Account for Crossley & 
Failing 
The Ersted Machinery Company, Port 
land, Oreg., manufacturer of the Ersted 
Hyster, has appointed Crossley & Fail- 
ing, Inc., Portland, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Sportsmen ! 


PORTSMEN as a class represent a 

type of spender well worthy of 
the advertiser’s attention. Here is 
what Mr. Henry Modell, proprietor 
of Modell’s, writes about his experi- 
ence in THE EVENING WORLD: 


Just a word to say that our adver- 
tising which appeared in THE EvENING 
Wortp on Thursday and Friday, 
November 20th and 21st, pulled 
wonderfully well. The results were 
far better than we expected. It 
brought about a complete clean-out 
of our entire stock of duck-hunting 
suits, and we believe it would have 
cleaned out twice as large a stock 


if we had it. 





MALLERs BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Morors BUILDING 
JHICAGO New Yor DerkoitT 


SECURITIESBUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLB INSURANCD BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WasH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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| Make your ChristmajA 

: in Caer 

| 
At Christmas time the one kind of advertis- 
ing that carries real dealer influence is the 
advertising that brings buyers into the retail 
stores. National distribution resolves itself 
into a matter of local retailing and the most 
effective media for national advertising are 
the home circulating newspapers in the com- 


munities where the advertised goods are on 
sale. 


In Cincinnati there is one newspaper that will 
carry your message into every worth-while 
home; one newspaper that is read by every 
member of every family that has the capacity 
to appreciate and the money to buy quality 
merchandise; one newspaper that enjoys the 
complete confidence of the business man and | 
his employees and of every member of their : 
families. 


This newspaper is the Times-Star. 


CINCINNATI I 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manéet 
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4) Advertising Pull Sales 
wy cinnati 





If you hope to cash in on your Christmas 
advertising in Cincinnati the Times-Star is 
your one best bet. It is the newspaper in 
which, for seventeen consecutive years, the 
Cincinnati merchants have placed the bulk of 
their own advertising. It is the newspaper 
in which national advertisers for an equal 
number of years have placed more of their 
display lineage than in any other medium in 
this territory. 


It matters little whether your merchandise 
is distributed through department stores 
or specialty shops, jewelers, grocers, elec- 
trical dealers, hardware merchants, clothing 
stores, automobile dealers, confectioners, 
stationers, music stores, or radio shops, the 
Times-Star is the buyer’s guide to the Cin- 
cinnati market. Your Christmas advertising 
will prove it. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


TIMES-STAR 
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Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., 





OPEN UP IN MINNESOTA 


Minnesota is one of five most 
favorable states in the country 
for sales opportunities, according 
to Roger W. Babson’s sales and 
credit chart, November one, 1924. 


The 135,000 patrons of cream- 
eries in Minnesota have a large 
additional income from bumper 
grain crops at very high prices. 
General livestock farmers are in 
much better condition and grain 
farmers are relatively better pro- 
spective buyers. 


A vigorous sales campaign with 
the support of a consistent sched- 
ule of advertisements in THE 
FARMER reaching 130,000 farm 
homes in Minnesota and the 
adjacent Northwest will bring 
profitable results. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Chicago, Ill. cop New York 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
95 Madison Ave., 



































Mail-Order Hooks in General 
Advertising 


There Are Six Specific Hooks—Can the General Advertiser Use Them? 


By Lister Raymond Alwood 


Montgomery 


(CHATTING recently with an 
advertising executive of a 
large mail-order house, the current 
of our comments _ ultimately 
turned to the relationship between 
general advertising procedure and 
the principles that are basic to 
good mail-order practice. I put to 
him the query. “How Many 
Mail-Order Planks Belong in the 
General Advertising Platform?” 

“Your question,” he smiled, 
“reminds me of the man who 
came into a doctor’s office and 
asked him if a raw-red sore 
throat meant that its owner had 
scarlet fever? The doctor’s answer 
was both succinct and sufficing: 
‘It all depends.’ 

“As to how many mail-order 

principles are practicable or even 
imperative to a general advertis- 
ing program, the answer I think is 
the same as the medical man’s. It 
all depends. It depends first of 
all on what you consider the 
principles of mail order to be. It 
depends on the product, on the 
market, on the objective, on’ the 
appropriation—plus a dozen other 
considerations equally vital to the 
advertiser’s problem. I should 
say a short answer, one that goes 
at least part way to the final solu- 
tion, would be: Put into your 
program all the mail-order prin- 
ciples and practice circumstances 
will permit. 
_ “Tt might be interesting to see 
if we agree on the principles of 
mail order. Claiming for them no 
particular originality, nor that 
they are necessarily exhaustive, 
they may be summarized in six 
general phrases: 


(1) Telling all the facts. 

(2) Selling at every step. 

(3) Maximum utilization of space. 

(4) Strict adherence to truth. 

(5) Immediate effectiveness. 

(6) Unconditional guarantee. 
). 


(Satis- 
faction or your money back 


Ward & Co. 

“By the way,” he confided, “I 
have never ceased to marvel at 
the miracle of this thing we 


flippantly call ‘mail order’—or at 
the tribute to human nature which 
its practice implies. If ever a 
medal were to be struck off for 
distinguished attainments in this 
branch of merchandising endeavor, 
I am certain the motto engraved 
upon it should be a paraphrase of 
that now identifying Uncle Sam’s 
currency ; ‘In Man We Trust.’ 

“Talk about trust, indeed! Here 
is the seller, offering mankind his 
merchandise by picture and de- 
scription only, and at the same 
time urging and even expecting 
said mankind to buy it. Further- 
more, promising the _ so-called 
human race its money back if any 
article purchased fail to please 
in service. By the opposite token, 
behold yonder the buyer—taking 
picture and type at their face value 
and sending in his money for 
something he has neither seen nor 
handled prior to purchase! Yet 
institutions whose transactions 
run into hundreds of millions the 
annum, are founded upon, and 
continue to expand because of, 
these simultaneous and extraordi- 
nary feats of trust! The ungenial 
cynic might well pause in his task 
of sneerification and consider cer- 
tain spiritual phenomena connected 
with this business of mail order 
before writing into his book the 
final chapter. 

“Inherent in its very nature, 
then, is the first principle we have 
just set down—telling all the facts. 
In the organization I happen to 
work with, the fundamentality of 
this principle is something we are 
forced to state, restate and re- 
emphasize constantly to our staff 
of writers. In fact, the impor- 
tance of including all the facts is 
paramount to almost every other 
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detail of the work—even to selling 
itself. This was convincingly put 
up to us recently by an experi- 
mental change in size of space and 
amount of copy connected with an 
article which had been showing 
too high a percentage of publicity 
cost proportionately to its sales. 
Space is with us a very serious 
affair. A single page of presen- 
tation often runs into tons of 
paper alone—represents an actual 
sales medium for hundreds of 


thousands of dollars, and a 
potential one of much more. 
Deliberately, however, previous 


space for this article was almost 
doubled. Copy was lengthened 
to include more facts of use as 
well as of construction. The re- 
sulting volume of orders so far 
outweighed publicity cost that it 
was only a fraction of its former 
figure. The increased expense 
proved a wise economy. 

“Certainly that mail-order 
plank, therefore, should go into 
any and every advertising plat- 
form, no matter how ‘general.’ 
Whether this telling-all-the-facts 
is divided up and presented serially 
in a campaign, or both serially and 
summarily in each unit of it, is 
beside the point. The public 
should ultimately get all the facts 
or the advertiser fails to get all 
his sales. 

“There is nothing of the future 
or of hope-so about mail-order 
returns; nothing debatable about 
mail-order performance. Either 
the advertisement rings a pleas- 
ingly continuous carillon on the 
cash register, or emits only an 
occasional sullen tinkle. Where- 
upon the ledger responds in kind 
—with beneficent black or re- 
tributive red. That’s why I set 
down as our second mail-order 
principle: Selling at every step. 

“In this work there is no 
lugging in pretext. No allusions, 
however’ potent or arrestive, to 
great historical moments or per- 
sonages, have place in space that 
appraises at hundreds of dollars 
per square inch. Every sentence 
must start and end in the colossal 
self-interest of the reader. ‘What 


does it do for me or bring me 
that’s worth so much more than. 
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my money that I want to exchange 
my money for it right now?’—is 
the thought we want him to have, 
And as I get older I get bolder 
in saying that any advertisement 
which doesn’t excite that question 
and answer it, action-wise, is 
sounding brass and wasting picas, 
So the plank of selling-at-every- 


step certainly belongs in all 
advertising platforms, without 
quibble 


“As to the third principle in 
good mail-order procedure, I am 
not so cocksure. Perhaps some- 
thing must be conceded to the 
interests of the layout expert—to 
the need on the advertiser’s part 
for making his message distinc- 
tive and different from the ruck. 

“In mail-order advertisements 
themselves, however, there is no 
question as to the soundness of 
that third principle—Maximum 
utilization of space. Set up the 
actual and potential sales pos- 
sibilities of a large mail-order 
catalogue’s pages—generous por- 
tions of a cool million, oftentimes 
—against the human instinct for 
esthetic and artistic display in 
liberal white space, and there’s no 
doubt as to which wins in mail 
order. Ten-point, eight-point, six- 
point, five-point—copy, copy and 
more copy! That’s mail order. 
And it is Dan to Beersheba 
distant, of course, from some of 
the fifty-word masterpieces of 
sententiousness displayed in our 
weeklies. Mail-order borders en- 
close rather than decorate. Head- 
lines appeal to reader needs rather 
than minister to the self-glory of 
the advertiser. Sentences, and 
paragraphs are built as accurately 
as the studied canvass of 4a 
salesman. Pictures must portray 
product and purpose—reinforce 
text. And years of repeated con- 
centration on this third principle 
of their craft have taught success- 
ful mail-order advertisers to 
utilize small space to its maximum 
in ways that amaze the general 
advertiser. 

“Shall this plank, however, go 
into the general advertising plat- 
form? I am not sure. Perhaps 
under a difference of method, yes. 
There may be, for instance, strong 
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reasons of optics, occasion, char- 
acter of publication, and so on, 
ruling against five-point and 
six-point, even eight-point, for the 
general advertiser. Yet even here 
I am not so sure that expert copy 
ability or veteran layout ability 
might not utilize limited space ‘to a 
maximum rather than utilize 
maximum space limitedly—thus 
bringing to general advertising 
mail-order efficiency. 

“Principle four, it is needless to 
say, should be the central plank 
in ALL advertising platforms. 
Strict adherence to truth is a prin- 
ciple so rooted and primitive that 
its violation in any essential be- 
comes criminal malpractice. Yet 
even the truth about many a 
product or service or institution 
often takes the cards out of the 
copy writer’s hands and plays them 
the losing way. Credibility, and 
its limits—that’s why. A state- 
ment can be too true to be good 
—advertising. Even in mail order 
telling of all the facts, we are not 
occasionally but constantly con- 
fronted with the necessity of 
understatement. 

“About some of our lines of 
merchandise the strict truth as to 
service, performance, materials, 
utility to the owner, is so at 
variance with the low price made 
possible by totally different fac- 
tors hard for the layman to 
understand, that we have to forego 
some of the most convincing of 
our evidence in order to keep the 
ratio of quality-to-price believable 
in terms of the prospect’s experi- 
ence. 

“This fact, of course, certifies 
that in the truth and nothing-but 
lie ample reserves of salability for 
the exploiting of any product. 
Given an adept advertising man 
plus truth, and no cases of con- 
science need ever develop in the 
wake of your mail-order day. It 
is here that the circles of mail 
order and general advertising 
practice do not merely contact— 
they interlock. 

“That brings us to principle 
number five—Immediate effective- 
ness. As to making it a plank 
in the general advertising plat- 
form, I would return the medico’s 
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answer again. It all depends. A 
campaign on a new product may 
be running educationally in ad- 
vance of or preparation for actual 
distribution. Immediate _ search, 
and seizure of the prospect’s 
shekels, is not the advertiser’s first 
thought. He wants his New Idea 
to percolate before pouring. In- 
formation first—with consumption 
an issue in reserve. There are a 
half-dozen variants to the thought 
at one with it in significance— 
ability to distribute through local 
dealers, etc. 


THE MAIL-ORDER SUN-GLASS 


“But not thus is it with the 
mail-order man. His sale must 
be made through the act of read- 
ing or not at all. He has no 


‘recourse elsewhere or later. His 


page, half-page or quarter-page is 
his one and only salesman. If 
clumsy, inadvertent, incoherent, 
untimely, unconvincing, too eager, 
too sluggish, too this or too that 
—no sale. ‘Immediate effective- 
ness,’ in a word, is the mail-order 
sun-glass. Through it all other 
principles must be focused into 
one white-hot point—decision and 
purchase. 

“And in conclusion we come to 
that last and perhaps greatest 
mail-order principle of all—the 
unconditional guarantee. Can, or 
should, the general advertiser 
adopt that as a plank in his plat- 
form? 

“Here I dare not pronounce—I 
can only comment. I have often 
thought, though, that if shoes, 
hats, clothing, cigars, china, 
silver, bonbons, tombstones, houses, 
honey bees (yes, even those), har- 
ness and a thousand other items 
of universal consumption can be 
sold by mail on the basis of 
‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back’—surely other pro- 
ducers of the same kind of needed 
goods, advertising and distributing 
by other methods, can merchandise 
them in the same way. 

“But can they? Are they? I’m 
not certain. My recollection of 
current advertising statements and 
my personal buying experiences 
are vaguely to the effect that 
manufacturers do go more or less 
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strongly on record as back and 
behind of the thing they make. I 
know one or two extreme instances 
where a motor car buyer was 
dissatisfied with his purchase in 
performance, and was given an- 
other car instead. Maybe he had 
a ‘drag’ with the maker—maybe 
not. The line of treatment or de- 
cision seems, however, to be 
drawn only in individual cases. 

“With the mail-order man your- 
money-back is basic, universal. 
Individual cases develop only on 
the inside of that principle—not 
outside it, as seems at present to 
be the case with the general ad- 
vertiser. Yet if the principle is 
right, sound, ‘negotiable,’ in one 
set of conditions, why not in an- 
other? Goods are not yet suf- 
ficiently differentiated nor people 
sufficiently unlike human nature 
to make one platform necessarily 
the antithesis of the other. 

“You say this plank is already 
fairly conspicuous in many gen- 
eral advertising platforms, but I 
am inclined to doubt it. Anyhow, 
if the gist of our talk should 
later pass into print, as you intend, 
perhaps we will hear from others 
more competent to render decis- 
ions on this subject than ourselves. 
Certainly the unconditional guar- 
antee, as a standard of practice in 
general advertising, has great pos- 
sibilities of ‘argyfication.’ There 
are, by the way, plenty of garden- 
variety guarantees—the kind with 
a time-limit or qualification tag of 
some sort affixed—but the kind I 
speak of starts off, in spirit or 
verbatim, with ‘If for any reason 
whatever’ and winds up with ‘in- 
cluding all transportation charges.’ 

“That the unconditional or 
mail-order type of guarantee is 
abused, goes without saying. Some 
people are so constituted that they 
would misuse any good intent or 
proffer of the advertiser. But 
the saving grace of their case is 
that relatively to the whole buying 
family they are little more than 
barnacles on the keel of fair- 
dealing. 

“It will be interesting to see 
whether, in the next decade, this 
sixth and last principle of mail- 
order merchandising will wax or 
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wane, as a ‘plank’ in the platform 
of the general advertiser. Mixed 
metaphors to one side, please 
record the prophecy of a friend 
here and now, that as the years 
go by this principle will ‘wax’—to 
use another figure, become the 
cornerstone which the builders re- 
jected. 

“After all, why shouldn’t it? 
If the mail-order advertiser, who 
buys from myriad outside sources 
as well as marketing his 
own production, can blanket his 
output with unqualified assurance 
to his customer of ‘Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back’— 
why not the national advertiser, 
who if anything has even more 
positive knowledge of his goods, 
and exploits them with a similarly 
pretentious investment in selling 
forces ?” 





Dr. F. H. Peck Starts Own 
Advertising Service 


An advertising service for the pur- 
pose of assisting in copy and sales pro- 
motion work in the marketing of prod- 
ucts to the medical and dental .profes- 
sion has been started at New York by 
Dr. Frank H. Peck. He was for a 
number of years chief of the depart- 
ment of advertising and publicity of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. As- 
Peck in his new en- 
terprise are C. M. Kellar and Arthur 
J. Kellar. C. M. Kellar was formerly 
assistant to Dr. Peck with the Squibb 
company. Arthur J. Kellar has been 
engaged in advertising work for a 
number of years, and was formerly 
with the Hearst organization. 


C. V. Dugan Joins 
Brennan-Eley 


C._V. Dugan has joined The Bren- 
nan-Eley Company, Chicago, advertising 
agency as space buyer. He was at one 
time with Collins-Kirk, Inc., and for 
fourteen years was with The E. H. 
Clark Advertising Agency. 





New Stamp Collectors’ 
Magazine 


The Dietz Printing Company, Rich 
mond, Va., has commenced publication 
of the Southern Philatelist, a magazine 
for stamp collectors. August Dietz, Sr., 
is editor and publisher. 


With Autocaster Service 


Bryan Mack, formerly editor of the 
Pensacola, Fla., Journal, is now with 
the sales staff of the Publishers Auto- 
caster Service Company, Inc., New York. 
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paper in Cincinnati. 


The reason for The Enquirer’s tremendous 
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and big, strong middle classes —due primarily 
to the fact that it presents the most news, 
unbiased editorial opinion and selects its 
features with painstaking care. 

Advertisers placing their schedules in The 
Enquirer find a keen, responsive audience. 
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381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK J 
If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM | 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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Two-Color Tricks That Produce 
Novelty Effects 


There Are Techniques Which Make Two Colors Look Like Four and 
Achieve Other Extraordinary Effects 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HEN two-color advertising 

first came into practice, it 
was customary to first make up 
the design and then use the sec- 
ond color wherever it could be 
“worked in.” 

The modern idea is to think in 
terms of the two colors when the 
entire advertisement is being orig- 
inated. Illustrations, borders, and 
displays are planned with a very 
practical eye to the finished resu t 
of the combination. Where the 
second color is to go, and the part 
it must play, is as vital a consider- 
ation as anything which appears 
on the black plate, or the key- 
plate, in whatever color it may be 
run, 

By this process, advertisers are 
securing decidedly better results. 
The second color performs a 
tangible service. It is not merely 
a red carnation pinned to the 
lapel—something stuck on simply 
to brighten up things. 

In one notable campaign of the 
current year, a larger appropria- 
tion than usual was secured on the 
basis of the obvious advantage 
which would follow the use of a 
second color. So cleverly was 
this extra printing employed, that 
it was the one outstanding sales 
feature of the plan. In a sense, 
it provided the logical reason for 
advertising, and each and every 
page was constructed with the 
color in mind. It came first. 

_In the illustrating of Radiant- 
fire heaters, by the General Gas 
Light Company, a warm orange is 
the artist’s true inspiration for all 
illustrations. To show the small 
device, in action, its welcome 
flame diffusing equally heartening 
rays out into rooms, is of greater 
advertising significance than fig- 
ures, compositions, cleverness of 
layout or charm of environment. 
A drawing of a room may carry 
a half-dozen gradation of the 
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orange, ranging from full 
strength, in the face of the gas 
heater, to delicate, dancing reflec- 
tions on the surrounding acces- 
sories, the ceiling, the floor. 

How are such two-color illus- 


trations as this prepared? Are 
they actually executed in two 
colors? Yes, many of them are, 


which means, in halftone work, 
color separation in the production 
of screen negatives. But some ad- 
vertisers have discovered that it is 
just as successful, and often more 
so, to have the artist first paint his 
picture in black and white. Photo- 
graphic prints are made from this, 
actual size, and colored in several 
possible combinations. It permits 
of a choice. Experiments may 
bring out new and better ways of 
distributing the second color. 
The engraver follows a_ color 
scheme in the manufacture of his 
plates. 


STUNTS WITH LINE DRAWINGS 


It is surprising to find that the 
modern engraver can produce 
complex and beautiful two-color 
effects from line drawings. There 
is a “snap” and a “go” to them. 
Color often seems to be more 
brilliant, because it is pure color, 
with no halftone screen of the 
black. 

A subject is drawn, say in 
sketchy, interesting dry - brush 
technique on a _ rough-surfaced 
paper. Then the artist has a 
choice of two methods in the sug- 
gesting of his color scheme. He 
may, as mentioned above, work 
directly over a_ black-and-white 
photographic print, or, if he is 
experienced and knows what he is 
about, the various tints of the 
second color can be put on a tissue 
paper overlay. 

Often these two-color “jobs” 
seem to be made up of three or 
four colors. They are filled with 
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Novelty Effects 


There Are Techniques Which Make Two Colors Look Like Four and 
Achieve Other Extraordinary Effects 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HEN two-color advertising 

first came into practice, it 
was customary to first make up 
the design and then use the sec- 
ond color wherever it could be 
“worked in.” 

The modern idea is to think in 
terms of the two colors when the 
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practical eye to the finished resut 
of the combination. Where the 
second color is to go, and the part 
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ation as anything which appears 
on the black plate, or the key- 
plate, in whatever color it may be 
run. 

By this process, advertisers are 
securing decidedly better results. 
The second color performs a 
tangible service. It is not merely 
a red carnation pinned to the 
lapel—something stuck on simply 
to brighten up things. 

In one notable campaign of the 
current year, a larger appropria- 
tion than usual was secured on the 
basis of the obvious advantage 
which would follow the use of a 
second color. So cleverly was 
this extra printing employed, that 
it was the one outstanding sales 
feature of the plan. In a sense, 
it provided the logical reason for 
advertising, and each and every 
page was constructed with the 
color in mind. It came first. 

_In the illustrating of Radiant- 
fire heaters, by the General Gas 
Light Company, a warm orange is 
the artist’s true inspiration for all 
illustrations. To show the small 
device, in action, its welcome 
flame diffusing equally heartening 
rays out into rooms, is of greater 
advertising significance than fig- 
ures, compositions, cleverness of 
layout or charm of environment. 
A drawing of a room may carry 
a half-dozen gradation of the 
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orange, ranging from full 
strength, in the face of the gas 
heater, to delicate, dancing reflec- 
tions on the surrounding acces- 
sories, the ceiling, the floor. 

How are such two-color illus- 
trations as this prepared? Are 
they actually executed in two 
colors? Yes, many of them are, 
which means, in halftone work, 
color separation in the production 
of screen negatives. But some ad- 
vertisers have discovered that it is 
just as successful, and often more 
so, to have the artist first paint his 
picture in black and white. Photo- 
graphic prints are made from this, 
actual size, and colored in several 
possible combinations. It permits 
of a choice. Experiments may 
bring out new and better ways of 
distributing the second color. 
The engraver follows a_ color 
scheme in the manufacture of his 
plates. 
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It is surprising to find that the 
modern engraver can produce 
complex and beautiful two-color 
effects from line drawings. There 
is a “snap” and a “go” to them. 
Color often seems to be more 
brilliant, because it is pure color, 
with no halftone screen of the 
black. 

A subject is drawn, say in 
sketchy, interesting dry - brush 
technique on a_ rough-surfaced 
paper. Then the artist has a 
choice of two methods in the sug- 
gesting of his color scheme. He 
may, as mentioned above, work 
directly over a_ black-and-white 
photographic print, or, if he is 
experienced and knows what he is 
about, the various tints of the 
second color can be put on a tissue 
paper overlay. 

Often these two-color “jobs” 
seem to be made up of three or 
four colors. They are filled with 
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tricky little tones and blends of 
tones. Easy enough. By the use 
of different Ben Day textures, no 
less than six gradations from a 
single color are to be secured, 
ranging from full strength to an 
almost indistinguishable tint. 

And, in much the same manner, 
there can be gradations of the 
black, as Ben Day patterns come 
to the rescue. By overlapping the 
black textures over the color 
tones, these unconventional com- 
binations are arrived at. 

That advertisers realize the in- 
tensive selling value of the second 
color is now evidenced by the cam- 
paigns which are based, not on 
the free use of it, but, to the con- 
trary, on such a sparing use as to 
perplex the novice, who might 
naturally inquire: “If you must 
pay all that money for another 
color, why not use a lot of it?” 

Think, for example, of a large 
page in two colors, brilliant red 
and black, wherein the color area 
is something like one-thousandth 
part of the total design! Waste- 
ful? Not at all. In advertising 
its oil stove, the Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company minimizes a sec- 
ond color to three comparatively 
insignificant spots, whereas the 
temptation might be to spread it 
over backgrounds and into figure 
compositions. Once paid for, you 
may employ as much of that color 
as you wish. It is optional with 
you. 

To do this, in the case of the 
aforementioned account, would be 
to defeat one of the most impor- 
tant objectives of an extensive 
campaign. The fact that the 
product bears the trade name of 
“Red Star” rather arbitrarily vali- 
dates the use of a second color. 
That is consideration number one. 
Where the range is pictured, the 
tiny star on the door is run in 
the red, but it is not exaggerated 
as to size. It is the veriest dot of 
brilliant, contrasting color. Some- 
where in the advertisement, in 


connection with the name plate, the 


familiar star in larger size, also 
appears in red, and, finally, a 
close-up of the burner suggests 
the flame in warm tones. 

But, as has heen explained, in 
proportion to the total advertising 
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area, these three little areas of red 
are something like one-thousandth 
part of the aggregate. Why such 
sparing use of the expensive sec- 
ond color? Because the reason 
for running it is to burn into the 
public mind the appearance of 
that standardized trade-mark star 
in connection with the name. If 
red, solid and in tints, were dis- 
tributed more widely, attention 
would be distracted from the 
three essential selling zones. 

On the other hand, a page in 
two colors for Campbell’s Soups 
will be three-fourths second color 
in riotous display, vivid, garish, 
wholly lacking in subtlety. If you 
want poster effects then splashes 
of the second color are quite in 
order. 

With two-color printing and 
unusually fine and _ resourceful 
plates, Congoleum has managed to 
present wonderfully intricate yet 
realistic representations of many 
patterns of rugs. No two will 
seem anything alike, although 
those same two colors must arbi- 
trarily appear in all. It is accom- 
plished by delicate shadings, by 
tints, by contrasting patterns, now 
bold, now fine as to detail, and, of 
course, by making the keyplate it- 
self in some strong color, such as 
dark blue, dark green, etc., and 
not black. The blending of two 
colors offers real opportunities for 
what is often mistaken for a “full 


color job.” The term “two-color 
reproduction,” incidentally, is not 
altogether descriptive. Black is 


not a color, and the majority of 
such plates are black and one 
color. 


WHEN TO USE COLOR 


A second color is at its service- 
able best, when it deliberately rep- 
resents a tangible art asset, an 
idea. For instance, it might not 
be fully justified to run a second 
color of red, merely for the lux- 
ury of showing faces in an aver- 
age human interest illustration, in 
flesh tints, but it most assuredly 
means “good business” and sound 
selling logic, to use red as it 1s 
employed in the current series of 
pages for the Insurance Company 
of America. To show fire in a 
fighting mood, red is indispen- 
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“LOWER prices” says the short-sighted 
advertising man. “More efficient printed 
matter” says the wise one. It isn’t 
so much what it costs as what it does. 
Direct advertising can be compared to 
machinery. If one engine costs $1,000 
and produces 100 H. P. from one ton | 
of coal and another engine costs $1,500 | 
and produces 200 H. P. from one ton 

of coal, which is the cheaper? If a 
“lower price” booklet costs $1,000 and 
produces one hundred orders, and a 
well printed booklet costs $1,100 and 
produces two hundred orders, which 

is the cheaper? 


Charles Francis Press | 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York | 
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sable. It makes flames real. They 
begin to burn their way into your 
consciousness. 

To use red as a second color in 
advertising the Westinghouse 
Cozy Glow heater means to make 
warmth in a picture a genuine 
reality. The eye accepts red and 
tones of red as symbols of heat. 
Red is a “warm color.” That is 
its psychology. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, as has been mentioned, 
in the past, began by using a sec- 
ond color for purely business 
reasons. Now that fire has been 
made into a series of living, leer- 
ing, scarlet-faced symbols, stalk- 
ing through the affairs of daily 
life, the use of red tops all other 
art considerations. It is truly the 
brawn of the campaign. 

It is unfortunate that so many 
advertisers should ignore the wide 
range of two-color effects. There 
is a tendency to select the obvious 
colors, red, yellow, green, blue. 
As a matter of fact, any combina- 
tion which is possible on an ar- 
tist’s palette, can be duplicated by 
the platemaker and the printer. 
There are rich, pleasing tones of 
brown, there are lustrous opals 
and out-of-the-ordinary greens, 
there are buffs and subtle, inde- 
finable pastel shades. 

In black and white there is a 
never-ending quest for marked 
originality. Similarly, in color, 
and particularly two-color adver- 
tising, an eager search for that 
which is new and untramelled, is 
evidenced. The problem is not 
merely whether two colors shall 
be used, but how they.are to be 
used to the best advantage and in 
the most novel manner. 

very recent Rickenbacker 
automobile page demonstrates 
this. Over a unique pen-and-ink 
key-plate there was run a color 
block, made up of various tones 
of rich, dark brown. First came 
a widespread light tint, relieved 
here and there by somewhat 
stronger values, and finally, the 
gown on a figure held the full 
strength color. Nowhere else was 
it introduced. 

These tints over a sketchy pen- 
and-ink original gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting effect. 
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It is also a popular idea just 
now to print a very large area 
of an illustration in color, with 
no interventions of the key plate, 
and to superimpose, at some im- 
portant point, one vigorous note 
in black or in whatever key-plate 
color is selected. The contrast is 
postery and compelling. 

From now on, we shall see two- 
color effects as daring and as in- 
dividual as the school of black 
and white, which of recent years 
has shown in devious ways and 


moods, that an advertiser may 
create a technique distinctively 
his own. Color, by itself, is no 


longer a novelty. Consequently, 
there must be originality in its 
handling. The advertisers men- 
tioned give an inkling of what 
can be and will be done. 


Publishers Asked to Help 
Battery ‘Truth-in-Advertising 


To protect the public against misrep- 
resentation in the advertising of storage 
batteries, the National Battery Manufac- 
turers Association has addressed a letter 
to a number of publications requesting 
their co-operation in its activities to 
further Truth-in-Advertising. The letter, 
which is signed by A. A. Mowbray, 
commissioner, says there is no article 
advertised in the radio field which is 
more frequently misrepresented than the 
storage battery. 

Attention is called, as an_ instance, 
to recent advertising which offered 100 
ampere hour batteries at what appears 
to be an extremely low price while the 
batteries, in fact, are only large enough 
to furnish sixty or eighty amperes. 

So that the public will be enabled to 
get a correct valuation of the product 
offered the association suggests that no 
storage battery should be advertised 
simply at a price and that if the brand 
name of a storage battery is given, there 
shall be no price advertised unless spec- 
ifications as to ampere hour capacity ac- 
company the price. 

Members of the association have 
adopted the following as a standard: 

Type A radio storage batteries shall 
be rated in ampere hours based on a 
continuous discharge at a rate of one 
ampere at normal temperature of seventy 
to eighty degrees fahr. and electrolyte 
of 1.285 specific gravity, and continuing 
the discharge until the cells reach an 
average value of 1.75 volts. 


Pedrick Piston Ring Account 
for Paschall 


The Wilkening Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, maker of Pedrick 
piston rings, has placed its advertising 
account with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc. 
Chicago, advertising agency. 
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New Era 


for 


MISSOURI 


Through an overwhelming vote on 
November 4 the voters of Missouri adopted 
a proposition providing for 


60 million dollars 


for good roads in 
four years 


The progressive spirit of Missouri has again 
been manifested. A good roads program 
covering twenty years has been shortened 
to FOUR. 


Within four years 7,640 miles of good roads 
will be ready for use 365 days a year. 






Your Automobile Advertising 
Will Reach 
A Responsive Audience 
through the 


Kansas City Journal -Post 


Morning Evening Sunday 
14th in Circulation in U.S., mornings. 15th in Circulation in U.S., evenings. 
VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E, 42nd St., 
New York 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 


Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit ONE Medium ~ ONE 
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have been saying 
and proving— 


The Plain Dealer 


has the 








The territory within a 100-mile 
radius of Cleveland is one of 
the most productive in the coun- 
try for national advertisers. Over 
3,000,000 people prosper in 1700 
towns and up-to-date farms. ‘One 
in every 2!4 families owns an 
automobile, and 69% of the farm- 
ers own their own property. Over 
$800,000,000 in payrolls goes to 
skilled labor in this great market. 


Here the Plain Dealer is the family 


newspaper just as it is in Cleveland. ita oe 
Market of the Plain 
Dealer 











R. J. BIDWELL CO. | 
Times Building 
a Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street 


Wil] sel] if San Francisco, Cal. 
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IN THE LEAD ON 
THE ELEVENTH LAP! 


The accumulative advertising lineage of the leading publica- 
tion in the mail order field for the eleventh month of 1924 
(January Ist, 1924, to Dec. Ist, 1924) compares as follows: 

The Household Journal 

Household 

Comfort 

Vickery & Hill 

Everyday Life 

Gentlewoman 
Figures furnished by The Advertising Record Co. of Chicago. 


The Reason the Household Journal Leads 


700,000 


The Household Jour. | Paid in Advance 





nal is a thirty-year- P J 
old publication circu- All mail subscribers 
lating principally in at the Low Rate of 
the villages and rural 

districts of Illinois, 


Indiana, Ohio, Michi. | $2-60 an agate line 


gan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lIowa, 

Missouri, Kansas and $ 1 450-90 a p age 
Nebraska and having (680 Lines) 


the Lowest Rate in 
proportion to circu- 


lation of any paper Forms close promptly 5th 
in its class! a 
of preceding month 











) 


ci 
IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mer. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 











What Is a “Recognized” Adver- 
tising Agency? 


Where Does Recognition Come from and What Does It Mean? 


Jayne-MacDonatp Company 
AUBURN, ¥. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Would you be. kind enough to explain 
to me the term “Recognized Agency”? 
om is it necessary for an agency 
to be recognized by? And after it is 
recognized what are the advantages? 
Jayne-MacDonatp Company 
Frank S. JAYNE. 


HE last question is the key 

question. The advantage of 
recognition is the vital one of pay- 
ment of commission to the adver- 
tising agent by the advertising 
medium. 

If the publisher or other owner 
of an advertising medium pays the 
commission he naturally grants 
recognition. He grants it, how- 
ever, generally speaking, through 
his association, and not as an indi- 
vidual. 

There are four fields in which 
there are recognition-granting as- 
sociations and one with an ap- 
proved list. The four fields that 
grant recognition are: 

(1) Newspapers: American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, New York. Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (In many 
cities there are local associations 
of newspapers that grant local 
recognition. ) 

(2) Magazines: Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association, New York. 

(3) Agricultural Publications: 
Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

_ (4) Outdoor Advertising: Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bur- 
eau, New York. 

The organization that has an 
approved list of advertising 
agencies is the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., New York. 
This organization is at present 
giving consideration to a change 
in its handling of advertising 
agencies. It is working on a rat- 
ing plan on advertising agencies. 
Reference to this plan was made 
in Printers’ INK of November 6. 

The detail concerning the quali- 
fications of an agency for recog- 
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nition differ with these different 
associations. The guiding prin- 
ciples in all cases, however, can 
be summed up in three questions: 
“Does the applicant know adver- 


tising ?” “Is his credit good?” 
“Are there any moral _hin- 
drances ?” 


Qualifications, of course, change. 
Years ago the publisher would 
simply ask: “Have you any busi- 
ness to place?” Today he asks: 
“Can you keep the accounts you 
have growing into better and big- 
ger advertisers?” 

Recognition by one association 
does not mean recognition by any 
or all of the other associations. 
That stage is yet to be reached, 
and may possibly be reached 
through the help of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies; since it is a fact that the 
recognition - granting associations 
are requiring to a greater and 
greater extent the same qualifica- 
tions for recognition that this as- 
sociation of advertising agencies 
requires of an agent for member- 
ship. 


A PROBATION PERIOD 


A new advertising agency can- 
not immediately become a member 
of this association, since the 
qualifications of the association 
require that: “No agency shall be 
considered for membership unless 
it has been doing business as an 
advertising agency for a sufficient 
length of time to have demon- 
strated the stability of the 
agency.” 

The association welcomes new 
members. Last year four new 
members were added, making the 
total membership 136 agencies. 

The association is anxious to 
help the new advertising agent or 
other non-member. 

Every day in the week the as- 
sociation answers calls for help 
and guidance from non-members, 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the association, tells 
us.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Mr. Calkins Started 
This 





An Open Invitation for Answers 
to Question: “If We Are Now 
in an Advertising Age Where 
Will We Go from Here When 
That Age Is at an End?” Can 
You Tell Us? 





iw. 
PERU, 


Maze CoMPANY, 
ILt., Nov. 26, 1924. 


[ditor of Printers’ INK: 


(}* page 17 of your last* issue 
is the article “Where do we 
go from here?” It was very in- 
teresting and brought to mind an 
idea the writer has had for some 
time that could also be headed 
with the same caption. 

As the years roll around, how 
easy it is to look back and read 
the history of the development of 
economics, science, government, 
etc., but how difficult it is to look 
forward to future development. 
We can draw the graph of the 
past and explain why there has 
been an up or a down curve, and 
our reasons hold together logically. 
But we get lost when we attempt 
to go farther. 

In looking back over the his- 
tory of selling it appears that the 
original sales that were made 
were the result of a man being 
skilful enough to fashion the 
particular article. If the pot or 
knife could be produced, it 
could be sold—the problem was 
to have the skill to produce it. 
Later in order to meet increasing 
demands, more skilled men pro- 
duced the same _ article—later 
still, these men came under one 
head, gradually taking on ma- 
chinery, adding power, then de- 
veloping into a regular factory 
system. And the big problem 
through this early period seemed 
to have been one of manufactur- 
ing. 

Later, money became the prob- 
lem. The old proprietor was dis- 
placed by partnerships where 
money could be made available; 

*Reference is made to Printers’ Ink 


of November 20, “Where Do We Go 
from Here?” by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
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following, came the corporation 
making possible the amazement of 
still greater capital. We now say 
we are in an advertising age. An 
age when skill of manufacture, 
mechanics, power, science, and 
money all seem to be subordinate 
to the process of getting rid of 
the goods after they are made. 
The war taught us that to be 
shown an article for which there 
was a demand was all that was 
necessary. Our engineers, chem- 
ists, financiers, and business men 
all jumped on it at once. The 
article was produced and _ pro- 
duced in big quantities, in a rela- 
tively short time. We seem to 
have no trouble in producing. 
To now say that we are in an 
advertising age is to also suggest 
that the “age” has an end. When 
we have completed its little cycle 
“Where will we go from here”? 
The writer has been wondering 
whether any of those that are 
thinking this same thought have 
ever put their thoughts into 
print. A little discussion along 
this line would be _ interesting 
even though opinions would, at 


this writing, be necessarily 
clouded. 
W. H. Maze CoMPANY, 
HAMILTON Maze. 





New Accounts for Cross & 
LaBeaume 


E. V. Connett & Company, Orange, 
N. J., hat manufacturers; the Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; 
the U. S. Radium Corporation, New 
York, and the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., and the Remington Cash 
Register Company, Inc., both of New 
York, have soout their advertising ac- 
counts with Cross & LaBeaume, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of New York 


“ ‘ ’ 
“The American Printer” 
Appoints M. J. O’Neill 
M. J. O'Neill, 
general manager 
York, has become treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Oswald Publishing 
Company, New York, publisher of The 
American Printer. He will continue as 
a director of the Industrial Press, pub- 
lisher of Machinery. 


Ames Parker Chew Dead 


Ames Parker Chew, founder and edi- 
tor of the Xenia, Ohio, Gazette, died at 
his home in that city on November 29. 
He was ninety-two years old. 


for twenty-six years 
of Machinery, New 
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Will It Pay Me 


This Year? 


That’s what you want to know before you 
change your advertising plans. Isn’t it? 

Your present methods may not have made 
your business increase as fast as you would 
like, but will the change bring results fast 
enough to keep 1925 from slumping? Of 
course, counting on your necessity to stop 
your old methods while trying the new. 

Why not figure concretely instead of ab- 
stractly ? 

What methods have made your competitors 
grow so much faster than you, in recent years? 
Let’s analyze those methods—see which 
ones failed and which succeeded? Let’s 
study the ones which succeeded and see how 
fast—how quickly their increased business 
came? 

There aren’t so many secrets in advertising, 
or selling, or business, as a whole these days. 

Let’s dig into your problem. It may not 
be as difficult as you imagine. There must 
be a “law of averages” in your industry. Let’s 
study that law and apply it to your own case. 
That’s the safest way. Phone Mad. Sq. 9070. 


454 Fourth Ave., New York Advertising Agency 











R. K. Leavitt, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


National Advertisers 
OBERT K. LEAVITT has 
been appointed secretary and 

treasurer of the Association of 
National Advertisers. He suc- 
ceeds John Sullivan, who was sec- 
retary and treasurer of the asso- 





ROBERT K. 


LEAVITT 


ciation for ten years, and who, be- 
cause of ill health, resigned from 
those offices as of December 1. 
News of Mr. Sullivan’s resigna- 
tion and of the association’s trib- 
utes to him will be found in the 
November 20 issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK 

For the last four years Mr. 
Leavitt has been advertising man- 
ager of Onyx Hosiery, Inc., at 
New York. During that time he 
has been active in the work of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers as the representative of his 
company. He has been a director 
and a member of the executive 
committee of the association since 
September, 1923; chairman of the 
membership committee during the 
year, and chairman of the New 
York Chapter of the association 
since September last. 

Mr. Leavitt was graduated from 
Harvard in 1917. He served for 
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two and one-half years in the 
Army as a first lieutenant of in- 
fantry, spending sixteen months 
in France. 


How the Old Order Has 
Changed! 


New York, Nov. 28, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have noticed with much interest 
page 44 of your issue of November 27, 
on which you report the results of the 
controversy as to where Mr. Sumner 
obtained his text, “The Old Order 
Changeth.” 

You and Mr. Bartlett may have your 
own ideas as to the origin of this oft- 
quoted phrase, but I am sure you will 
be g'ad to know that it was first coined 
by me on November 8, 1904. I was 
thirteen years of age at the time, or 
perhaps you might as well say fourteen, 
as my birthday was, and_ still is, 
November 9—and I distinctly recall 
that about 3:15 p.m. I turned to my 
little nephew Helen and remarked in a 
loud clear voice, “Things aren’t what 
they used to be!” 

wo years later, while helping Lord 
Tennyson revise ‘Le Morte d’Arthur.” 
I jestingly remarked on the similarity 
between my phrase and the one in line 
408 of the poem. and none laughed 
louder than old ‘‘Tenny.” though the 
joke was, in a 2% on him. 

A. M. Azoy, Jr., 
“di vertising Manager, 
Rocers Pret Co. 


1924, 


Bankers Co-operate to Show 
Up Blue-Sky Promoters 


A co-operative campaign for the pur- 
pose of fighting the activities of blue 
sky stock promoters is being conducted 
by the Burlington County, N. J., Bank- 
ers Association. The public also is be- 
ing urged to do its banking in Burling- 
ton County. Newspaper space is being 
used. Charles Howard Norton and As 
sociates, Philadelphia, are directing this 
advertising. 


Frank Brenza, Art Director, 
Premier Press 


Frank Brenza, recently art director 
and chief of the layout department of 
the Richardson-Briggs Company, and 
formerly with Fuller & Smith in a 
similar capacity, has joined The Premier 
Press, Cleveland. He will be in full 
charge of hoth art and layout depart 
ments. 


Heads Asheville Advertising 
Club 


Marshall Roberts has been elected 
president of the Asheville, N. C., Ad- 
vertising Club, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Frank 
Whitman. Mr. Roberts, who had been 
vice-president, is succeeded by W. H. 
Davis. 
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Every Week 


More than 


700,000 


People 
pay their 


nickels for 
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Libert rty 
cA Weekly fer Everybody 


These 700,000 
weekly cash sales 
were achieved in 
less than six 
months without 
price cutting, 
clubbing offers or 
similar induce- 
ments, indicating 
that Liberty’s 
growth has been 
deserved. 











Liberty’s circula- 
tion standards 
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assure the adver- 
tiser that this 
700,000 net paid 
circulation has 
been built on a 
sound, substantial 
basis. 


And 98.5% of this 
live, week-to-week 
cash demand for 
Liberty is news- 
stand! Compare 
this 98.5% with 
the average news- 
stand sale of 
fourteen leading 
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national maga- 
zines—40%! 


In this sure-fire 
type of circula- 
tion manufactur- 
ers have found a 


profitable differ- 


ence. 


700,000 net paid NOW! 
1,000,000 in 1925! 


Liberty 


cA Weekly fer Everybody 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
7 So. Dearborn Street 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone, Central 0100 Phone, Vanderbilt 7489 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 








A Plebeian Product Is Made Aristo- 


cratic and Sales Jump 


A Manufacturing Innovation and a Sound Selling Plan Expand Sales 
of McClary’s Product 


By Walter Lamont 


HEN a manufacturer is 

forced to watch, for eight 
or ten years, the steady diminution 
of demand for an important staple 
product what is he to do? - 

One way out would be to re- 
linquish the line and concentrate 
effort on quicker-moving products. 

Or, it might be possible to re- 
duce manufacturing costs and at- 
tempt to recapture the market by 
slashing prices. 

A possible third alternative, im- 
plying an exactly reversed mode 
of procedure, would not so quickly 
present itself, nor, being presented, 
receive enthusiastic consideration. 
This is the plan of making a cost- 
lier article and raising prices. 


Such a plan is now being 
worked by a manufacturer of 
enameledware with marked suc- 


cess. In fact it is declared to be 
the most effective means the com- 
pany has yet devised to meet the 
steady slackening of sales that has 
affected this particular product in 
recent years. 

The company is the McClary 
Manufacturing Company, of Lon- 


don, Ont., Canada, one of the 
earliest advertisers and_ largest 
makers of stoves, furnaces and 


ranges in the British Empire. 

_ During the war years, produc- 
tion costs in the enameledware de- 
partment increased tremendously. 
Competition in the kitchen utensil 
line became very keen. The public 
became enamored of a new type 
of kitchenware. Sales slumped, 
and continued to slump. 

After watching the situation for 
some time, and attempting various 
expedients, the McClary people 
finally asked themselves: “If we 
can’t sell it at a price equal to or 
below that of certain competitors, 
is there anything we can do that 
will create a new market for it at 
a higher price?” 
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They noted the prevalent ten- 
dency on the part of the public 
to put off the buying of necessi- 
ties in order to purchase articles 
which a few years ago were re- 
garded as being in the luxury 
class. 

“Suppose we turn out an 
enameledware de _ luxe,” they 
argued. “Something entirely new. 
Aristocratic kitchenware. Is there 
a chance that the public would 
buy it?” 


A READY-MADE MARKET 


Several factors pointed toward 
an affirmative answer. 

In the first place, it was patent 
that the servant problem had 
driven into the kitchen a lot of 
women who previously had han- 
dled cooking utensils only at rare 
intervals. The business problem had 
contributed to the same result. 
Families were being forced into 
apartments, precluding the possi- 
bility of a maid, even if one could 
be found. 

The immediate result was the 
improvement of kitchen conditions 
and equipment. If women were 
forced to live and work many 
hours in the kitchen it must needs 
be bright, clean, spic and snan. 
And even decorative! The modern 
“feminine touch” will not be de- 
nied, even in the most utilitarian 
quarters. 

Didn’t all this point to a mar- 
ket for decorative kitchenware? 

The McClary people thought it 
did. Being in the stove and range 
business also, they were aware of 
the predominance of gas and elec- 
tric ranges in most urban kitchens. 
They knew that nowadays, with 
so much gas and electric cooking, 
it is possible to keep pots and pans 
much cleaner than formerly. In- 
stead of the sombre, standard 
grays and blues, there appeared 
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to be an opportunity to introduce 
lighter, brighter colors, in keep- 
ing with the generally smartened 
ensemble of the modern kitchen. 

Moreover, the idea of de luxe 
enameledware offered a chance of 
turning the chief argument against 
the product—the fact that it will 
chip—into something resembling a 
selling point for the product. 

“Porcelain will chip, too,” said 
the McClary people. “If we can put 
enameledware practically into a 
class with porcelain, people will 
take better care of it.” 

The thing therefore shaped it- 
self, first, into a manufacturing 
problem. What was wanted was 
an aristocratic enameledware, dec- 
orative, more attractive than ordi- 
nary enameledware, and with a 
porcelain finish. 

Before they commenced any ex- 
periments in connection with ob- 
taining the kind of finish required, 
the McClary people took their 
problem to an expert designer. In 
collaboration with this man, who 
is also the outstanding Canadian 
authority on color harmonies, the 
company began a series of experi- 
ments which extended over two 
years. 

Certain limitations were postu- 
lated at the outset. The design 
for the new ware had to be such 
as to harmonize with the normal 
surroundings in which it would be 
placed in the average kitchen. 
Also, it had to conform to the 
practical possibilities of produc- 
tion. And, furthermore, allow- 
ances had to be made for the dif- 
ference ‘between the results ob- 
tained from ordinary colors and 
from ceramic colors. 

In other words, while a design 
might look just right on paper, 
the aspect of it might be consider- 
ably changed after it had been ap- 
plied to the actual utensils and 
fired at a temperature of 1700 
degrees. 

Gradually the search for the 
proper color scheme narrowed 
down to blue and white. White 
was chosen because of its bright 
and clean appearance, and blue 
was selected because it has re- 
flective properties which intensify 
the whiteness of white. More- 











over, blue is a color which har- 
monizes with the yellow or buff 
most prevalent in the average 
scheme of kitchen decoration, and 
it has for its complementary color 
in the modern science of color 
harmony a reddish orange, which, 
it was decided, nearest approach- 
ed the average color of the meats, 
soups, vegetables, fruits, bever- 
ages, etc., that would be likely to 
be cooked or brewed in the fin- 
ished article. 

As for the design, it had to be 
simple enough to lend itself to 
utilization on the most diverse 
utensils of all shapes, complicated 
by spouts, handles, lids, and so on. 

At last, all these various limita- 
tions and possibilities having been 
surmounted, a sample batch of the 
ware was turned out, tested, and 
finally placed on exhibition late in 
August of this year at the Na- 
tional Exhibition in Toronto, and 
also in a Vancouver Exhibit. 

A quota system was established 
for the first time in the history of 
McClary sales, each salesman esti- 
mating the approximate immediate 
demand for the new ware from 
his particular territory. This sys- 
tem enabled the factory to plan 
production with some relation to 
the possible demand. 

The McClary company employs 
seventy-five salesmen, who are 
able to cover the Dominion in 
from four to six weeks. About 
the middle of August they started 
out with samples and literature 
concerning, “Something New — 
Bonny Blue—Kitchenware.” The 
plan was to call on the retail trade 
first, before stocking up the job- 
bers. The company wanted to line 
up the best dealers in every local- 
ity and get a first-hand knowledge 
of the trade’s reactions to the new 
ware. The dealer had to buy a 
complete set of fifteen pieces be- 
fore an order would be accepted 
for odd pieces. Complete sets were 
put up in boxes containing a gen- 
erous supply of display material 
and consumer literature, sufficient 
to move the initial order from the 
dealer’s shelves. 

Simultaneously with the selling 
drive, the company used _trade- 
paper space and its two dealer 
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WHAT ROYAL DOES 


for the 
Dress and Suit Manufacturer 


In 1924 Royal has shown 477 pages 
including 477 illustrations, of priced 
and na:zionally distributed ready to 
wear dresses and suits. 


Royal sends its readers to their local stores 
for the merchandise shown in its pages.’ 


Royal’s advance trade bulletin names the mer- 
chandise to be shown,—the manufacturers,— 
the advertisers. The stores can then stock up 
in readiness for the demand that is sure to 
follow the appearance of the magazine. 


No other magazine makes this triple tie-up: 


Maker...... Merchant...... Madame. 
“We wish to compliment you,” say WILKIN & ADLER, 


“on your monthly bulletin and the service that you are 
giving to readers, manufacturers, and dealers. During 
the past season we have received both inquiries and orders 
on the exact merchandise featured in this bulletin, and 
we are sure that the carefully selected merchandise 
illustrated in your publication and bulletin is certain 
to arouse the interest of the buying public.” 


February Royal features Spring merchandise. 
It can start early sales for you. Final closing 
of advertising forms December 15th. 


ROYAL 


A Condé Nast Publication 
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house-organs to help introduce the 
new product to the trade. “Mc- 
Clary’s Wireless,” one of the old- 
est and best known house-organs 
in Canada, is a sixteen-page pub- 
lication of small size, which cir- 
culates among 7,000 McClary 
dealers throughout the world; 
principally within the British Em- 
pire. ‘“McClary’s: Broadcaster” is 
a larger and more flexible leaflet, 
mailed to 5,000 dealers in Canada, 
varying from four to eight or ten 
pages according to the importance 
of the merchandising information 
it has to disseminate. 

These two publications, together 
with the business-paper advertis- 
ing, acquainted the trade with the 
entire plan. 

The nature of the product nat- 
urally threw emphasis on the im- 
portance of good window displays. 
It was felt that the consumer 
actually would have to see the 
product itself before being con- 
vinced of its refined and attrac- 
tive appearance. Hence, consider- 
able attention was given to the 
production’ of window display 
material which the dealer could 
use with a minimum of trouble or 
inconvenience, and yet would aid 
the actual display of the product 
in creating a quality atmosphere. 

The piéce de resistance of the 
display scheme was a _ one-sheet 
poster in three colors and black, 
the various pieces of the set stand- 
ing out against a black back- 
ground, bordered with a_ low- 
toned brown. These were: accom- 
panied by window cards, similarly 
designed as to the color scheme, 
printed on a light buff ground; 
together with a wide streamer 
printed in blue only, containing the 
name and slogan of the product. 

The campaign was modest in 
every particular, and the entire 
plan was kept secret even from 
the sales organization until the 
middle of August. Yet, within two 
months of the first deliveries, a 
great many new dealers have been 
added to the McClary roster, re- 
peat orders are streaming in, and 
the company, always conservative 
in its statements, is forced to ad- 
mit that Bonny Blue is a phenom- 
enal success, 
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~ hice 
Court Stops Appropriation of 
“Rolls Royce” Prestige 

Manufacturers who give their names to 
products and their names become closely 
associated with quality in the public 
mind can prevent other manufacturers 
from appropriating their names accord- 
ing to a recent court decision. The 
case involved the use of the name 
“Rolls Royce” by a radio manufac 
turer. Although the product of the 
defendant was entirely dissimilar from 
that made by the Rolls Royce Com- 
pany the use of the name Rolls Royce 
was denied because, the court held, 
it was clear that the name was being 
used to trade on the quality prestige 
created for Rolls Royce automobiles. 

Judge Runyon, of the United States 
District Court for New Jersey, before 
whom the case was brought, said: 
“The Rolls Royce C ompany is a company 
which has occupied its pre-eminence by 
reason of its product, and the name at 
tached thereto is one that is perhaps 
as far out of the ordinary name as 
is the product itself out of the ordi 
nary automobile product. It hasn't 
been a reaching by reason of an at- 
tractive trade-mark on the part of the 
makers to establish that which _ is 
known to the world in connection with 
their product; it is the simple presen 
tation of their individual names as 
makers. 

“They have, by reason of the prod 
uct of their own brains and_ skill, 
gained for themselves a_ tremendous 
eminence in the mechanical world.” 

In answering the attorney for the 
defendant Judge Runyon ‘said “the 
defendant has taken unto himself and 
for his own use a glittering name. He 
has dipped right into things and he 
has taken the name without any ‘rime 
or reason’-——-the name that stands be 
fore all the world as the synonym for 
ultra quality.” 

Judge Runyon ruled that the radio 
tube maker must discontinue the use 
of the name for his product. 


Frank R. Northrup Dead 


Frank R. Northrup, who has _ been 
engaged in newspaper and advertising 
work for more than forty-three years, 
died at his home in New York on 
November 29. In his earlier years he 
was employed as a reporter on_news- 
papers in Rome and Utica, N. ; 
Later Mr. Northrup went to Newark, 
N. J.. where he was emploved as ad- 
vertising manager on Town Talk, which 
was then owned by George Ethridge. 

For the last twenty-five years Mr. 
Northrup has conducted his own busi- 
ness as a publishers’ representative at 
New York. His list of newspapers at 
first were largely New York State pub- 
lications, to which have been added 
other newspapers published in various 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
until now they number more than fifty. 
Mr. Northrup was fifty-five years old. 


The Renaalt Grape Juice Company, 
Ripley. N. Y., is not a new organization 
as recently reported, but a reorganiza- 
tion of a business established in 1894. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS 


One of a Series 


Scott’s Emulsion 


has been proved by modern science to be a 
highly valuable food, rich in two important 
vitamins. 

The readers of PHYSICAL CULTURE are 
interested in food advertising because they know 
the importance of food in relation to health. 
And so, quite naturally, Scott’s Emulsion and 
many other well-known food products are ad- 
vertised in 


Physical 
Culture 


“To Build a Stronger Nation” 
W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 











Willingness to 
Spend 
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\VER a billion dollars annually paid 

in salaries and ad to 303,948 

wea wanes Winn’ bi ~~ the 
to 

pres 189,295 farmers for their farm and 

rt sum avail- 

ore bee emeualiad sate Wiesansler necaed 

Wisconsin has the ability to buy even at 


times when other markets are at a 
still. And her willingness to spend is 


graphically reflected in the ready sale of 


musical instruments, 


oa other highly specialized products 
throughout the 


state. 


Because Wisconsin leads the ebony By Ml by a 
wide pevrinaged yr in oe pate 
industries, she Sr acggied Br a permanent, 
table market forall kinds of manu- 
con 
uous. The Wisconsin market is permanent. 


And the key to this better market is the 
Wehr ices fe aye cones 
to prosperous W: 
homes, served retail out- 
lets. ge & further information address a 
request for to Secretary, 421 
Sycamore Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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This great mid-western state HAS 
gone onward. Her industrial and 
commercial achievements are epoch- 
making. 


Yet Wisconsin’s strides have been’ 


made — each single step—upon firm 
ground. The fortunes of the state 
do not fluctuate. She knows neither 


inflated booms nor great depressions. 


Nowhere in the world is business 
more sound. 


The great underlying reason for 
this stability lies in Wisconsin’s di- 
versity—in agriculture and industry 
alike. Wisconsin farmers, aside from 
having made her the greatest dairy 
state, raise practically every crop pos- 
sible in a temperate climate. Her 
manufacturing plants produce almost 
every known commodity. 


* * * * * 


Fully in keeping with Wisconsin’s 
forward strides have been those of 
this newspaper—in circulation, in ad- 
vertising, and in editorial excellence. 


On Wisconsin.... 


WISCONSIN NEWS 
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Betwixt and Between 
Markets 


Civ Corony Crus, Inc. 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

e are interested in securing some 
information regarding a wider market for 
a device used for dusting cotton with 
calcium arsenate to kill the boll weevil. 
It has been used for two seasons, with 
great satisfaction, in a small section in 
the South. It sells for $300 with an 
electric light for night use. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you 
will kindly advise us through what agents 
a wider distribution could be’ obtained; 
also, whether or not you think it ad- 
visable to have this article handled by 
manufacturers’ agents, or placed in the 
hands of sales organizations that sell 
direct to the farmer. 

Oxtp Cotony Crus, Inc. 
U. O. CuMMING, 
Director, Business Service. 


RINTERS’ INK receives hun- 

dreds of inquiries such as this 
during the course of a year. In 
answering them it is our invari- 
able custom to enlist the help of 
authorities in the field. In many 
cases, the information our cor- 
respondents want can be fur- 
nished immediately out of our 
files, as the bound volumes of 
Printers’ INK record the expe- 
rience of how the country’s lead- 
ing manufacturers have handled 
almost every conceivable kind of 
problem. 

When this letter came from 
Mr. Cumming we found that 
while Printers’ INK has _ pub- 
lished considerable material about 
sprayers, insecticides and allied 
products, nothing has appeared in 
these articles telling how a $300 
duster can be marketed. So we 
took the inquiry to a man who 
has had a lifetime of experience 
with a similar line. He says that 
the growing appreciation of the 
value of dusting and spraying has 
created a big market for these 
devices. At present, there are 
several good dusting machines in 
various sizes and types, ranging 
in price from $1.50 to $25 for a 
hand machine and from $100 to 
$400 for the power kind., 

Our informant tells us that 
while there is a ready market for 
any good dusting machine, there 
is a particular need for a reason- 
ably priced machine to fit the re- 
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quirements of the smaller farmer. 
At present, he says, the best ma- 
chines are either too small or too 
large for the average size grower. 
Our authority says that if he 
had such a machine to market he 
would seriously consider selling 
it through his own sales organi- 
zation, “even though it would be 
necessary from a financial stand- 
point to work slowly.” 

He would recommend selling 
through dealers in_ insecticides, 
farm machinery, etc., rather than 
direct to the grower. There are 
many advantages in favor of the 
dealer, experience has demon- 
strated, such as more prompt col- 
lections, fewer accounts to handle, 
larger sales at a time, and more 
efficient handling of parts busi- 
ness. One company already in 
this field tried selling through out- 
side agents and its own salesmen 
at the same time. The salesman- 
to-dealer plan soon demonstrated 
its superiority because of the 
greater control it enabled the 
manufacturer to have over his 
business. 

All of which goes to show that 
the manufacturer bringing out a 
new product cannot be too care- 
ful in selecting the right produc- 
tion and marketing plan. Not 
only should the design of the 
product be based on adequate 
trade information, but it is also 
important to select that channel 
of distribution which promises to 
be the easiest route to the con- 
sumer.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
British Perfume 


Atkinsons, London, England, per- 
fumer, has commenced a_large-space 
campaign in Canadian newspapers 
through its Canadian distributors, Mac- 
Namara Ltd., Montreal. The campaign 
is directed by The Advertising Service 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, advertising agency. 





Form Lithographing Company 
The Universal Lithographing Com- 


pany, Inc., has been formed at New 
York. David Pugach is president, and 
Julius G. Kremer, secretary and trea- 
surer. 





Joins Sweeney & Price 
Newlin B. Wildes has joined the sales 
staff of Sweeney & Price, publishers’ 
representatives, Boston. 
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Now The Borden Company Is 
Going Into Its Second Year of 
Street Car Advertising 


UST a year ago, in this publi- 

cation, we announced with 
pleasure the fact that The Borden 
Company was going into Street 
Car advertising on a _ national 
program. But The Borden Com- 
pany is a canny institution. It 
goes along in a safe, sane, sound 
way—and it goes along in a big 
—a very big way—a determined 
way—but it does not go ahead 
blindly. ; 


So, while The Borden Com- 
pany went into a national pro- 
gram of Street Car advertising 
only after it had first tried out 
street cars for two years in a 
limited territory, and while it 
realized that a one year program 
was not economically sound nor 
feasible, nevertheless, while it 
planned on a program covering a 
period of years, it reserved the 
right to discontinue its Street Car 
advertising if at the end of the 
year, it had proven an unwise 
move. 


At this time, it has formally 
gone ahead into the next year. 


Now, a year ago, we welcomed 
The Borden Company as national 
advertisers in the street cars. 
They came to us with enthusiasm 
and determination and faith in 
Street Car advertising — faith 


based largely on what we had told 
them about other advertisers and 





as a result of their try-out cam- 
paign in a limited territory. 


They are now going into 
1925 on an entirely different 
premise—namely, as the re 
sult of experience. They are 
not going ahead on faith or 
on hope—on the contrary, 
they are going into another 
year because of actual things 
which have taken place dur- 
ing 1924. 


In all our experience with ad- 
vertisers, large and small, we do 
not recall anyone, individual or 
corporation, that has gone about 
national marketing more deliber- 
ately, more determinedly, more 
alive to the ups and downs of 
brand building than The Bor- 
den Company. 


Over a year ago, it realized that 
the time had come to build a na- 
tional market—a national demand 
—a national good-will for its 
Evaporated Milk on a par with its 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


The plan then put into opera- 
tion had already had back of it 
the careful building up of a sales 
and merchandising service of na- 
tional scope. That plan has been 
followed without deviation during 
1924 and that same plan is, a 
a matter of course, being followed 
for the coming year. 
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That the development of 
the Borden business during 
1924 has been tremendous is 
well known to every one con- 
‘nected with the buying and 
selling of food products in 
this country. The consumer 
demand has been deveioped 
month by month in the face of 
most peculiar conditions of 
over-production and hurried 
price cutting by many packers 
who found that the only way 
to do business in the face of 
Borden consumer demand was 
by more and more viciously 
cutting their own price. 1924 
showed itself to be a year 
of Borden advertising and 
brand building on one hand 
and drastic and well nigh 
ruinous price cutting by many 
packers on the other hand. 


As we go into 1925, the picture 
is an interesting one, and, as it 
unfolds, it will no doubt make 
marketing history in a big way. 


With its national covering of 
Street Car Advertising, not to 
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mention the other forms of pub- 
licity which The Borden Com- 
pany uses, Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk will be kept before the eyes 
of 45,000,000 readers a day. In 
other words, more than a third 
of all the people in the country 
will be reached day after day and 
every day. 

Now, backing up this thorough 
advertising which makes for 
sound brand demand and rapid 
movement of the merchandise, 
comes all the advantage in quality 
through quick movement of the 
production from manufacture to 
consumption, insuring a quality 
advantage which is at once ap- 
parent. 

So here we find the interesting 
situation of advertising not only 
making for a sounder market, for 
faster turn-over and for safe and 
sane brand building but we find 
it also, in the case of Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk, actually insur- 
ing for the consumer a better 
quality of evaporated milk than 
would be possible without this ad- 
vertising driving power. 


It is therefore with real satisfaction and a 
mighty good feeling toward our own medium 
that we see The Borden Company continuing 
in the street cars, not, this time, through any 
selling ability which we may have, but entirely 
on the results which our medium has achieved. 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING COMPANY 












































Handling the Names of Cclebitivies 
with Decorum 


General Electric, Steinway and the Waldorf-Astoria Tie Up Their 
Messages with Those Who Are Famous, But They Do It 
Skillfully and Intelligently 


By A. L. Townsend 


NATIONAL advertiser some 

seasons ago began running 
pictures of Abraham Lincoln, 
with headlines and quotations 
which were so palpably “dragged 
in by the heels” that the campaign 
aroused general condemnation. 
It was finally withdrawn. The 
product did not belong in the 
same company with Lincoln. 
Moreover, it was plain that the 
advertiser was actually trading 
upon the illustrious man’s ad- 
mirers, and historical prominence. 
One society, interested in such 
matters, paid a visit to the ad- 
vertiser and openly demanded 
that the advertising cease. 

The General Electric Company 
had, as one of its own immortals, 
the wonderful Steinmetz. Through 
his works and his writings, he 
was universally known. 

What could be more natural 
than that the company should use 
pictures of Steinmetz in its ad- 
vertising? But above and beyond 
the fact that he had once been a 
member of the organization, was 
the subtle tribute which was ren- 
dered in current copy. It was 
more memorial than advertising. 
There was, in one display, an ap- 
pealing photographic study of Dr. 
Steinmetz and Thomas Edison, 
heads together, over a workbench, 
as they studied out some intri- 
cate scientific problem. It was 
actually taken in the laboratories 
of the General Electric Company. 
Observe with what fine spirit the 
copy is written: 

“The spirit of Dr. Steinmetz 
kept his frail body alive. It 
clothed him with surpassing 
power ; he tamed the lightning and 
discharged the first artificial 
thunderbolt. Great honors came 
to him, yet he will be remembered, 
not for what he received, but for 
what he gave. Humanity will 





share forever in the profit of his 
research. This is the reward of 
the scientist, this is enduring 
glory.” 

There is a short footnote, in- 
troducing the name of another 
great man. It reads: 

“Emerson tells how the mass of 
men worry themselves into name- 
less graves, while, now and then, 
a great, unselfish soul forgets 
himself into immortality. One of 
the most inspiring influences in 
the life of a modern corporation 
is the selfless work of the scien- 
tists in the laboratories, which it 
provides for their research. ” 

There i is just enough of “adver- 
tising,” as such, in the General 
Electric advertisement, to explain 
why the message was delivered at 
all. And that is the better way. 

The use of well-known indi- 
viduals in campaigns seems to 
split into several sections, as fol- 
lows: 

Men who have become national 
figures and public property, in a 
sense, and who, dead, may be 
resurrected, as it were, to serve 
some appropriate advertising pur- 
pose. 


THE LINE OF DEMARKATION 


It must be kept in mind, always, 
that there is a vast difference be- 
tween making an illustrious per- 
son say far-fetched or ridiculous 
things about a product, and a 
harmless tie-up with his deeds or 
his writings and sayings. 

The advertiser who uses a pic- 
ture of George Washington, in all 
his dignity, as a featured illustra- 
tion and prints beneath it: “We 
never told a business lie,” accom- 
plishes nothing more than to make 
his campaign ridiculous in the 
eyes of many. 

Buffalo Bill was touring the 
South during the latter part of his 
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life, with his Wild West show. 
Local advertisers usually attempt- 
ed smart tie-ups. One misguided 
restaurant-keeper in a Georgia 
town ran a two-column study of 
Buffalo Bill, with this headline: 
“Cody never ate at our restaurant, 
but that’s because he may not ap- 
preciate the kind of food we 
serve. it’s not the Wild West 
sort.” 

A gang vf cowboys visited that 
restaurant the next night and 
literally shot it up. But the hat- 
ter, on the same street, who pic- 
tured Buffalo Bill in his hand- 
some Stetson and said: “We can’t 
give you the quality that’s on this 
man’s head, but we can come 

mighty close to it,” was compli- 
mented. 

An advertisement for Higgins 
Eternal Ink uses a pleasing char- 
acter study of Charles Dickens, 
the beloved author, seated at a 
desk, pen in hand. But not even 
the most ardent admirer of 
Dickens would take exception to 
the way the subject is handled. 
The copy reads: 

‘If Dickens were living today,’ 
says Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale, referring to Hig- 
gins Eternal Ink, ‘it would not be 
necessary for him to use blue ink. 
I could tell him of an ink that 
writes jet black and that dries 
instantly.’ ” 

Thus the living and the dead 
are mentioned in a single adver- 
tisement, with no harm done, no 
affront to dignity. It is merely 
implied that the writings of many 
should be preserved forever. 

The relationship between the 
person pictured and the adver- 
tised product regulates matters. 
Is the use legitimate, natural and 
unaffected? Is there some real 
reason why an immortal should 
be commercialized to this extent? 

The house of Steinway has 
used pictures of famous pianists, 
alive and dead, but there could 
be no possible exception taken to 
this campaign. The Steinway 
was used by many of these im- 
mortals. 

Notice how discreet the copy is: 

“From under those miraculous 
hands a Chopin Nocturne ripples 
in delicate, lacy perfection. A 
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Lisz: Rhapsody becomes a thing 
of glamour and passion. <A 
shadowy theme from Debussy as- 
sumes delectable contours, gleams 
with cool, floating light. Here 
speaks the immortal genius of 
great composers. And here, also, 
under the touch of a _ master 
pianist, speaks the glorious voice 
of a great instrument—the Stein- 
way. Long ago Hofmann chose 
the Steinway as the one perfect 
medium for his art.” Picture and 
copy fall into place with quiet 
dignity. They belong. And the 
public recognizes it immediately. 

In the case of living celebrities, 
it is always best to secure per- 
mission, if picture or quotations 
are to be used in advertising. 

The Remington typewriter uses 
the name of Peter B. Kyne in an 
advertisement, surrounding the 
message with the atmosphere of 
the marine world of which this 
author writes so delightfully. 

He is an author. He has need 


for neatly typed pages of manu- 


script and the use of his name and 
his picture in advertising is very 
close knit with common sense. 

It was entirely consistent and 
legitimate for the Waldorf- 
Astoria to look back through its 
archives and find the names of 
famed persons who had stopped 
there. This was good advertising 
in every sense of the word. But 
see how the campaign has pro- 
tected itself. Pictures are used 
only of those who have volun- 
tarily written into the manage- 
ment of the hotel, and commended 
it. And these letters are repro- 
duced. 

One from the Former Lord 
High Chancellor of England is 
characteristic : 

“T have never visited a hotel 
more modern and luxurious, and 
yet more intimate and friendly. 
The rooms are, as all the world 
knows, at once impressive and 
comfortable. The service is ad- 
mirable and everyone who con- 
tributes to it seems to take an 
individual pleasure in rendering 
that service. Lady Eleanor and I 
carry away the most delightful 
memories of the hotel.” 

There is a picture of the es- 
teemed Chancellor in his glorified 
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wig and impressive gown, em- 
blazoned across the front elevation 
of the structure. 

Among the most interesting and 
the most convincing messages of 
advertising are those with a back- 
ground of some person, alive or 
dead: some rugged personality, 
known to the greatest number. It 
is an idea recognized and accept- 
ed by advertisers for these many 
years past. But knowing where 
to draw the line is an art in 
itself. 


Henry C. .Wallace Remembers 
Employees 


By the terms of the will of the late 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture at the time of his death on 
October 25, each employee of the Wal- 
lace Publishing Company, publisher of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and the Capital City 
Printing Plate Company, both of Des 
Moines, Ia., will receive $100 and an 
additional $100 for each subsequent five 
years of service. The estate, with the 
exception of personal belongings and the 
Wallace home which go to Mrs. Wallace, 
will be handled through a trust fund. A 
bequest of $10,000 was made to the 
Iowa Y. M. C. A. and one of $5,000 to 
the American University in Egypt. 


Registers Food Color 
Trade-Mark 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., New York, has made 
application for registration of the trade- 
mark ‘“Limecone” which the company 
is using on an addition to its list of 
secondary shades of certified food col- 
ors. No special advertising of the prod- 
uct is planned. The company’s 1925 
schedule will be confined to business- 
paper and direct-mail advertising as 
heretofore. 


Purchase Edmonton “Bulletin” 


The Edmonton, Alberta, Bulletin has 
been purchased by R. H. Munson, G. B. 
©’Connor and Curtis B. Munson. A. R. 
Alloway, recently proprietor of the 
Trenton, Ont., Courier-Advocate, has 
been made general manager; R. J. Robb 
is business manager, and R. Bruce 
Munro, formerly on the advertising 
staff of the Montreal Star, is advertis- 
ing manager. 


G. M. Prentiss Leaves 
Standard Textile 


G. M. Prentiss has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Standard 
Textile Company, New York, with 
which he has been associated for the 
last fifteen years. he advertising of 
the company will be directed by H. S. 
Hull, vice-president. 
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Advertisers Pay Tribute to 
John Sullivan 


As a tribute to John Sullivan for the 
work he did for the Association of 
National Advertisers during the ten 
years he was secretary and treasurer of 
the association, the following resolution 
was passed at the annual banquet of the 
association at Atlantic City: 

_ ‘Whereas the members of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers learn 
with deepest regret and sorrow that ill- 
health has caused the resignation of our 
faithful and efficient secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. John Sullivan 

“Therefore be it resolved that we, the 
members of this Association, feeling the 
great loss we have suffered in the de- 
parture of Mr. Sullivan, desire to place 
on record our appreciation of the im- 
mense value of his services to this Asso- 
ciation. We recognize the fact that the 
years during which he has held office 
as our secretary-treasurer have been 
years during which our Association has 
enjoyed an unparalleled growth in 
financial strength, in prestige and im- 
portance as an Association, in the scope 
of its constructive activities, and in the 
value of the service that it renders to 
all membership concerns, and we recog- 
nize that these results have been due in 
very great measure to his long, arduous 
and _self-sacrificing labors. 

“And be it further resolved, that these 
resolutions, in suitable form, be pre- 
sented to Mr. Sullivan accompanied by 
the heartfelt wish of every member that 
his restoration to health may be speedy 
and complete and that he may enjoy 
many years of prosperity and happi- 
ness.” 

The news that Mr. Sullivan had re- 
signed as secretary of the Association 
of National Advertisers along with a 
report of other tributes paid him ap- 
pears in Printers’ Ink of November 
20. 


“Electrical South” 


Appointments 

A. T. Bradley has been appointed 
Eastern manager of Electrical South, 
Atlanta. His headquarters will be at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bradley formerly was 
with the American Exporter. 

Carroll Smith, who had been Eastern 
manager of Electrical South, at New 
York, has been made manager of the 
Cleveland office. He will represent this 
publication in Ohio, Western half of 
ae, and Northwestern New 
York. 


Detroit Range Boiler Company 
Changes 


Roland P. Brown has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Detroit 
Range Boiler & Steel Barrel Com- 
pany, Detroit. He succeeds Thomas M. 
Parker who has been appointed Central 
States representative of the company 
with headquarters at Detroit. Mr. Brown 
was formerly with C. C. Winningham, 
advertising agency, and Walker & Com- 
pany, outdoor advertising, both of De- 
troit. 
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Will Soon Be Ready! 
DONNELLEY’S 


AUTOMOTIVE 
STATISTICAL 
BOOK 








What It Contains: 


1—State totals of Ford passenger cars, by 


counties. 
Get Your 


2—Srtate totals, other passenger cars, by 


counties. Order in 


3—State totals, all passenger cars, by 
counties. Early, as 


4—Srate totals, by counties, Ford trucks, This Will 
other trucks. 


§ — State totals, by counties, all trucks and Be a Lim- 
motorcycles. ited Edi- 


6—United States summary of passenger 2 
cars. tion 


"7 —State count of makes of passenger cars. 
8—Other information. 
Your letter of inquiry will receive 
prompt attention 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
NEVADA, IOWA 


Specializing in Automobile Owner Lists and 
Automotive Statistics 
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SUCCESSFUL 


ev | 
They stay 
because it pays 


Perhaps the greatest proof that Successful Farming is the out- 
standing farm paper today is that many of its present advertisers 
| have used its columns year after year. 
| Some of them have been with us for more than twenty years. 
More for fifteen, ten and eight years. And each year a goodly 
number of new ones start. The important thing is, they stay 
because it pays. 
All of which has been made possible and certain by the fact 
| that Successful Farming is carefully edited for the general 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
] 
j 











farmer who farms, and because more than 850,000 farm fami- 
lies know from their own experience that they can rely on and 
profit by what appears in the columns of Successful Farming— 
both editorial and advertising. 

With our readers it is a case of experience gained in the past 
providing the safest guide for the future. 

If-you run through any issue of Successful Farming you will 
note a large number of important advertisers who are making 
Successful Farming the backbone of their farm sales effort. 

Nineteen-twenty-five is going to be a good one for farm trade. 


ep Te 


- 


ii] If Successful Farming is not already on your list, you owe it to \ There 
} yourself to study it, its hold on its field and your opportunities portur 
| therein. ‘the : 
} We will be glad to supply you with any facts needed in order lor 4 
| that you may make your decision intelligently. olla 

There’s a Difference in’ Farm Papers your | 


“fe 





| THE MEREDITH P 


E. T. MEREDITH} Puttisher, 
j SUCCESSFUL FARMING « BETTER HOMES AND 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: Kansas City Office: } 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 0. G. DAVIES 
123 W. Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Land Bank Bldg. 
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JL FARMING 


| 











More than 850,000 
copies monthly to real 
farm homes in real 
farm territory —con- 
centrated mainly in 
the “‘Heart States.’’ 





a will be still greater op- Write the advertising depart- 

| portunities for advertisers in ment for interesting booklet, 
ithe farm field in 1925—ask “Color for the Farm Field’’"— 
our Bureau of Market Analysis the four-color process is now 
for definite information re- available to advertisers in 
garding the possibilities -for Successful Farming—another 
- business. great step forward. 





+ 





H PUBLICATIONS 


»Puitisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
OMES AND GARDENS . THE DAIRY FARMER 


City Office: Minneapolis Office: Western Office: F. 0. BOHEN 
DAVIES R. R. RING Cc. W. WRIGHT Advertising Director 
Bank Bldg. Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco The Meredith Publications 
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Every Day 
Every Week 
Every Month 
Every Year 


The Erie Times publishes more 
paid advertising than any other 
Erie newspaper. 


Equally So in Circulation 
Bona Fide and Paid 





| Every Day — Every Week — 
| Every Month — Every Year — 
for 36 years. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Est. 1888 Evening Only 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Welcome Sign 
Is Always Out for Such 
Salesmen 


MILWAUKEE KNITTING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like to learn from what 
sources we can obtain information on 
retailers’ sales problems and successful 
retail sales ideas. 

The enclosed letter should give you 
some idea what we are after. We pro 
pose to send out over our salesmen’s 
signature a series of short letters, each 
one giving one point or one idea to help 
the retailer stimulate sales. This en- 
closed letter is to serve as the first letter 
of the series acquainting our trade with 
our purpose. Ideas and suggestions will 
be greatly appreciated. 

MILWAUKEE KNITTING COMPANY 


O advance letter from a 

salesman could be more wel- 
come than one which offers a 
sound, constructive resale plan. 
The letter enclosed, mentioned 
above as the first of a series, em- 
phasizes the fact that the sales- 
man will sell salability first and 
merchandise second. It tells the 


merchant to expect to receive 
“monthly ideas dealing with re- 
tailers’ problems and _ retailers’ 
successes.” 


We have told the Milwaukee 
Knitting Company where it can 
get retail sales ideas which, in the 
hands of a skilful salesman, can 
be adapted to his customer’s par- 
ticular problem. And there is the 
solution, if the plan is to succeed. 
It is not enough for the sales- 
man to send to his customers 
stories about retail problems and 


successes. He must furnish ideas 
which actually help move the 
goods. He must make his cus- 


tomer look if he won't listen. 
No matter how hard-boiled the 
buyer, he will always look at a 
plan which promises profit. The 
salesman who considers his pros- 
pect only as a buyer of merchan- 
dise is limiting his sales and his 
prospects’ imagination. 

The salesman who replied to 
a buyer who said he was stocked 
up on kitchen cabinets and didn’t 
want to buy any more, “Don’t 
you want to watch me sell some 
for you?” had the right idea. He 
thought of himself as a_ sales 
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manager for his customers, not 
as a man who wants to sell a bill 
of goods and make the next 
town. But such a salesman must 
be ready to demonstrate. He 
must have concrete, practical 
ideas to back up his new mental 
viewpoint of sales manager. If 
he will talk, think, and then act 
more sales for his prospect, he 
will sell more goods. 

The home office which wants 
its men to think and act in these 
positive terms must furnish its 
men with more than a sample 
case, a price list and an order 
book. It must get practical 
ideas, pass them on to its men, 
and then back the men up when 
they work out new ideas of their 
own.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


October Automobile 
Production 


The October production of automo- 
biles was approximately 257,900 pas- 
senger cars and 31,433 trucks, according 
to the Department of Commerce, which 
bases its figures on reports received 
from 205 manufacturers, of whom 
ninety-nine are making passenger cars, 
135 making trucks, and twenty-nine 
making both cars and trucks. ruck 
production figures also include fire ap- 
paratus, street sweepers, and buses. 

These figures compare with 335,041 
cars and 30,153 trucks in October, 1923, 
and 217,582 cars and 21,830 trucks in 
October, 1922. Peak production for 
1924 was reached for passenger cars 
in March with 348,356 cars, and for 
trucks in April, when 36,158 were 
produced. 


A. Pettingell with World 
Wide Agency 
A. Pettingell, recently advertising 
manager of the Regal Shoe Company, 
Whitman, Mass., has joined the copy 
staff of the World ide Advertising 
Corporation, New York. 


G. K. Cook Returns to 
“Town Topics” 


G. Kenneth Cook, formerly with 
Town Topics, New York, has returned 
to the advertising staff of that publica- 
tion. Recently he was with the New 
York Evening Post. 








Has Allegheny Steel Account 

The Allegheny Steel Company, Brack- 
enridge, Pa., manufacturer and fabricator 
of steel and steel products, has pla 
its advertising account with Bissell & 
Land, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., advertising 
agency. 
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An Effective 
Way to Advertise to 
Women 





The editorial type of advertise- 
ment is one of the most effective 
forms that can be used in adver- 
tising to women. This is the 
opinion of Mrs. Carolyn Trow- 
bridge Radnor-Lewis, director of 
publicity for H. R. Mallinson and 
Company, New York silk house. 
Mrs. Radnor-Lewis made a 
special plea for this form of copy 
in an address on “The Feminine 
Viewpoint in Advertising,” before 
the recent annual convention of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers. In that address she said: 

“Women are accustomed to 
taking their information on 
fashions, on equipment for the 
home, on foodstuffs, automobiles, 
etc., from the editorial pages of 
the magazines and newspapers and 
therefore it is logical to assume 
that advertisements in similar 
form will be likely to attract their 
attention and to carry conviction. 
They read advertisements of this 
kind just for information, not 
realizing that there is any urge to 
buy, but their newsy, entertain- 
ing style, their clever life-like 
illustrations, their subtle sugges- 
tions for possible uses for the 
product, unconsciously to the 
reader, create the desire which 
leads to action. It is what makes 
the Saks and Wanamaker copy 
so appealing to women, also such 
specialty shops as Ovington, Aber- 
crombie & Fitch and others al- 
though I must confess that in the 
newspaper advertising of the 
smaller cities this editorial style 
has been developed to even greater 
effect than in the Eastern metro- 
politan cities. And it gets results. 

“Tt is because of the personal 
appeal in advertisements of edi- 
torial form that I believe them so 
compelling, for women take every- 
thing pertaining to themselves, 
their family and their home very 
personally. It is what appeals to 
them, what they can best make use 
of, how they can express them- 
selves as they would be presented 
to the world, that directly in- 
terests them. What the copy 
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writer must do, therefore, is to 
imagine himself, or preferably 
herself, as talking directly to the 
reader, just as you would if you 
were seated before a cheery log 
fire or chatting over the tea 
cups. For your reader will want 
to know about the product; what 
it will do for her, why she should 
have it in preference to some 
other, when she can use it, and 
how, ‘and so on. In advertising to 
women you shouldn’t forget that 
the when and the how and the why 
of a product is quite as important 
as the product itself.” 





Advertising Executives to 
Honor. Rowe Stewart 


Rowe Stewart, chairman of the Sec- 
ond District of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, is to be 
honored with a dinner by a num- 
ber of advertising executives on the 
occasion of his advancement to the 
position of vice-president, general 
manager and publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Record. The dinner is to be 
held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of December 9. 
In addition to executives engaged in 
advertising work in Philadelphia, the 
dinner will be attended by a number of 
representatives from other cities, a large 
delegation to be present from New 
York. 

Howard C. Story is chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements 
and John Clark Sims is_ secretary- 
treasurer. Associated with them on 
the committee are: Henry Lewis 
Appleton, Charles L. Asam, Theodore 
E. Ash, Karl Bloomingdale, James P. 
Considine, R. H. Durbin, John M. 
Fogelsanger, Lee FE. Hood, Eugene 
McGuckin, William H. Neville, David 
B. Provan, Gordon H. Cilley, P. C. 
Staples, Charles A. Stinson, William 
B. Tracy and Jarvis A. Wood. 





Becomes Joseph J. Borgatti, 
Inc. 


The Foreign Language Advertising 
Service, Tnc., Boston, has changed _its 
name to Joseph J. Bergatti, Inc. The 
change is in name only. 





Muskogee ‘‘News”’ Appoints 


Beckwith 


The Muskogee, Okla., News has ap 
pointed: the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency as its national advertising rep- 
resentative. 





Joins New York “Daily News” 


Lyman Worthington, formerly space 
buyer with the John O. Powers Com- 
pany, New York, advertising agency. 
has joined the national advertising staff 
of the New York Daily News. 
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Here’s 
How— 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald served 
its readers during the three recent im- 
portant events in the financial world—The 
Investment Bankers’ Association Conven- 
tion at Cleveland, The American Bankers’ 
Association Convention at Chicago and the 
Trust Company Conference at Salt Lake. 


The Evening Herald was the only news- 
paper on the Pacific coast t: recognize the 
importance of sending a personal repre- 
sentative to “cover” them for the benefit 
of its readers. 





The Evening Herald carried 370 inches 
of news and pictures on these conventions, 
29646 inches more than its nearest com- 
petitor. 


Service such as this has brought The 
Evening Herald the reputation of having 
the best Financial Department of any 
newspaper in the entire west. 





E LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
H. W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 


604 Times Building, 710 Hearst Building, 
New York San Francisce 













_ capitulation. For this 
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Sales Agents No Longer 
Free Lances 





MERRILL, Price & Taytor, INc. 
HIcAGO, ILL., Nov. 7, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Have you a list of articles which 
have appeared in Printers’ INK on the 
subject of selling products through 
agents? 

Any data which you may be able to 
send us along this line will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Merritt, Price & Taytor. 


HE list asked for has been 
sent to our correspondent. 
We assume that they are inter- 
ested in house-to-house agents. 
Because of its frequent use in 
connection with house-to-house 
canvassing, many persons seem to 
regard selling through agents as 
a comparatively new method of 
distribution. As a matter of fact 
it is one of the oldest forms of 
selling. 

Legally an agent is anyone 
who acts for a principal. An 
agent in the selling field is one 
who sells for his principal, his 
authority and duties being defined 
in the individual contract under 
which he is working. Under old 
agency contracts, an agent was 
pretty much of a free lance, 
whether he was representing one 
principal or several. As a rule 
the agent was paid on a commis- 
sion basis and really was in busi- 
ness for himself. 

The weakness in the system is 
that the principal has too little 
control over his agent. That is 
why for many years the tendency 
has been toward salaried repre- 
sentatives. With a_ salesman 
working on a salary or its equiva- 
lent, it is possible for the em- 
ployer to exercise direct control 
over his efforts. 

The salary system itself, how- 
ever, has disadvantages, which 
are too well known to require re- 
reason 
many concerns are getting back 
to the agency form of distribu- 
tion. But there is a decided dif- 
ference between present-day 
agency arrangements and those of 
former days. The difference is 
in the system of sales control. 
Whether an agent be working al- 
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. 
together for one principal or be 


in a business where he represents 
several manufacturers, he is likely 
to be under as much control as 
if he were.on a salaried pay roll. 

Where, for instance, could you 
find a better system of control 
than that used by the Fuller 
Brush Company? It almost 
parallels a military organization 
and yet its men are really agents, 
selling on commission. The other 
day we had the privilege of see- 
ing a quota system that is in use 
by a typewriter manufacturer, 
The company appoints stationers 
and other classes of business men 
as its agents for certain districts. 
These agents are operating under 
a system of rigid control that a 
few years ago would have been 
thought impossible except for a 
salaried organization.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Fox Furnace Company 


Appoints L. A. Selman 

Leon A. Selman has joined The Fox 
Furnace Company, Elyria, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of Sunbeam Warm-Air fur- 
naces and cabinet heaters, as adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 
He was for several years advertising 
manager of The Beaver Board Com- 
anies. During the last three years he 
as been sales manager of The Gypso- 
lite Company, Batavia, N. Y., wallboard 
manufacturer, which is now consolidated 
with the Universal Gypsum Company, 
Chicago. 


Starts Advertising Business 


at New Haven 

Steddiford Pitt has started an adver- 
tising service at New Haven, Conn., 
under the name of the Steddiford Pitt 
Company. He was formerly Connecticut 
representative of the Class Journal 
Company, New York. More recently 
he has been New England sales man- 
ager of the K. F. Lees Company, Lee 
ash receivers. 


Canadian Newspaper Cam- 


paign for Treasure Furnaces 

The D. Moore Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., maker of Treasure furnaces, has 
commenced an advertising campaign on 
its product in Canadian newspapers. This 
advertising is being directed by the 
Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Joins Leo Aarons 


Cecil Baumgarten has joined Leo 
Aarons, advertising artist, New York, as 
production manager. He was formerly 
with the Andrew Cone General Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., also of New York. 











How Warehousing Can Prevent 
Seasonal Manufacturing 


Second Article of a Series on Increasing Sales and Reducing Costs 
Through Warehousing Based on a Two-Year Field Survey 
of the Entire Country 


By H. A. Haring 


HATEVER has its origin in 

agriculture must har- 
vested at the times set by Nature 
for ripening. It is then stored and 
is meted out as needed throughout 
the fifty-two weeks of the year. 
This condition applies both to 
foodstuffs and to those raw ma- 
terials that are used in manufac- 
turing—cotton, tobacco, wool, 
timber, flaxseed, furs, natural ice, 
etc. 

Storage is man’s device to off- 
set much of the effect of seasonal 
production in Nature. So com- 
pletely has warehousing of such 
products been incorporated into 
modern life that often no thought 
is given to its importance. The 
maker of paints and varnishes 


gives no consideration as _ to 
whether it is the “season” for 
linters or linseed oil; nor the 


textile maker as to whether it is 
the month of cotton picking or 
wool shearing or silk cocoons. The 
manufacturer so fully depends 
upon warehousing of his raw ma- 
terials that he proceeds with about 
the unconcern of the housewife 
who telephones for lettuce and 
tomatoes every morning of the 
year, knowing that her grocer will 
procure them from some corner of 
the country and at a price not 
widely varying from summer 
quotations, 

So far as regards its raw ma- 
terials, manufacturing rests upon 
the commodity warehouse. Ex- 
tension of the warehousing prin- 
ciple to their own output is, how- 
ever, a recent development of 
manufacturing. It constitutes “the 
warehouse problem” of the manu- 
facturer of today. This problem 
is the task of accumulating “spot” 
stocks at strategic marketing 
centres. 

With few exceptions, manufac- 
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turers can secure national dis- 
tribution only by providing “spot” 
stocks at convenient points, allo- 
cated with reference to demand 
and to freight rates. They dare 
not endanger a market by trust- 
ing the carriers all the way from 
factory to market. Too many 
uncertainties intervene and too 
many disappointments follow. 
These may, after lengthy in- 
vestigation, be explained away in 
any particular case. The fault 
for delay may be placed against 
the proper culprit but the explana- 
tion does not satisfy the cystomer. 
It may read excellently as an 
excuse but it does not constitute 


service. It fails wholly, too, to 
reimburse the factory for lost 
sales. 


Advertising of wares has taught 
no truth more distinctly than the 
lesson that goods must be avail- 
able to supply newly created 
demands. The goods must, more- 
over, be immediately at hand and 
in quantity sufficient to cover the 
market. If they fail in either 
particular the advertising effort 
is wasted. Demand seldom is so 
powerful or so directly specific 
that it will continue for what is 
not readily procurable. - 


SPEEDS TURN-OVER 


Atop of the advertising demand 
for “spot” stocks is the outcome 
of the stressing of quick turn-over 
which results in small lot buying. 
Through the long process of 
“backing up” buying, there has 
come upon the factory, as the 
ultimate source of supply, the 
burden of providing the “spot” 
stocks from which orders may be 
filled. The manufacturer is ap- 
parently to have no escape from 
the necessity of holding adequate 
stocks at strategic centres. Neglect 
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to do so is tantamount to conced- 
ing the territory to rival makers 
of the goods. 

To the manufacturer has come, 
out of this condition, the “ware- 
house problem.” Ten years ago it 
did not exist for him. Five years 
ago he was barely conscious of it. 
Today, it is the biggest element 
in the distribution of manufac- 
tured goods in this country. 

The oddest thing about the 
“warehouse problem” is _ that 
whereas it arises as a knotty step 
in distribution every factory that 
works out a solution surprises 
itself by finding that warehousing 
the goods benefits the fabrication 
processes, as evidenced in lowered 
costs. Advertising the wares, 


small lot buying and insistence of - 


the sales department that “spot” 
stocks must support their efforts— 
all these cries from the firing line 
come to the factory management 
as nuisances. When the situation 
is finally faced, it is found that 
warehousing of the goods dove- 
tails nicely into the greatest de- 
mand of the factory itself, which 
is evenness of operation. 

In order to grasp the bearing 
of the “warehouse problem” on 
the manufacturing process it may 
be worth while to remember the 
contrast between manufacturers 
and the products of the farm and 
forest. With such products there 
occurs a seasonal fluctuation of 
supply. The crop intervals are be- 
yond man’s control. He may 
garner only at the stroke of 
Nature’s clock and he must some- 
how contrive to store the crop so 
as to cover his needs until the 
next striking time occurs. With 
every product controlled by Na- 
ture, the supply is a sort of tidal 
wave subject to the whims of 
climate and latitude. Man can 
alter to some extent the demand: 
he can do little with the supply. 

With manufactured goods 
exactly the opposite is the condi- 
tion. Here it is the production 
process that is controllable, while 
consumption shows many seasonal 
(or similar) variations. There are 
a limited number of manufactur- 
ing processes and some mining 
industries which are necessarily as 
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seasonal as agriculture because of 
their dependence on the weather, 
availability of raw material, etc. 

Yet, this type does not total 
enough volume to alter the gen- 
eral statement that manufacturing 
processes ought to continue fairly 
evenly throughout the year. The 
ideal of every factory manage- 
ment is such a level of output that 
there shall be an uninterrupted 
flow of raw materials through the 
plant with a similar regularity of 
shipment from the finishing de- 
partment. Such evenness of pro- 
duction is emphasized—demanded 
almost—by the telling curves of 
cost-accounting. Every industry 
seeks this ideal condition—an 
ideal that too oft is attained by 
making quantity contracts near the 
level of factory cost merely for 
the sake of “keeping the plant 
running.” 


AIDS STEADY PRODUCTION 


Within very recent years it was 
not the usual thing to make up 
goods very far in advance of 
orders. American factories un- 
consciously followed the English 
factory system of alternating 
high-speed and overtime periods 
with those of total idleness. The 
farm implement business was an 
extreme instance of such a proc- 
ess. During the spring and sum- 
mer this industry ran at mad 
speed, with two and three “shifts” 
each twenty-four hours. Every 
effort was made to supply the de- 
mand for agricultural implements 
and accessories, whose peak came 
in July and August. Following 
the wake of these months, there 
ensued, each year, four or five 
months of vanishing demand, a 
situation which the factories met 
by reduced operation, either clos- 
ing down altogether or working 
but a part of the week. Similar 
conditions obtained in other lines, 
notably with wearing apparel, the 
difficulties of which have been 
frequently presented. 

Despite, however, such excep- 
tions, manufacturing, as a whole, 
finds continuous production to be 
essential. Uninterrupted opera- 
tion is the keynote of manufac- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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“We Keep “Red Noses 
Off ype Gaces 


Musguorinc Madame Roland, 
we might exclaim, “Oh, visibility! 
visibility! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name.’”’ On the 
face of it, a red nose is the most 
outstanding object in the world, 
but it is a better advertisement for 
Fillemup, the bootlegger, than for 
Downemauick, the un-Volsteady. 
The elephant is the most visible 
animal on four feet—and the ugli- 
est. Here, visibility is the bride of 
dignity and the sister of good taste. 
We perceive the difference, deep as 
a well end wide as a church door, 
between getting the eye to stop 
a while, enchanted, and getting 
the eye to run a mile, revolted. 
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A farm “house” in 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 


BEFORE 
its owner caught 
the spirit of 
Farm and Home's 
Contest. 


—and this is mn) 
homes ‘revives’, 


FARM +» HOME 


HOME IMPROVEMENT CONTEST 


You are going to register real heart throbs when you 
see the homely heart-stirring letters that poured in to 
our 1924 contest. 


Letters from folks who'd been putting off and putting 
off for years the things they’d dreamed of doing — 


until the Farm and Home HOME IMPROVEMENT 
CONTEST with its incentive of $5000 cash prizes, in- 
spired them at last to ACTION. 


LET US SHOW YOU IN BLACK AND WHITE 
—records of electric light plants put in with the chicken 
money, of new kitchen cabinets and ranges bought with 
the proceeds from summer boarders, of vacuum cleaners 
and electric washers, new paint and roofs, bought out 
of canning money. 

Write for ‘The “Pot of Gold’’— 
asummary of the amazing results 
of this year’s contest. 
Address all correspondence to 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
bie Yeon Myrick Building 


ss... FARM”““FIOME 


CHICAGO 
5 So. Wabash Ave. 
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one out of 15,000 
‘rebuilt’’ “‘restored’’ by 


INFLUENCE 











The same ‘‘home’’ 
AFTER 
Farm and Home 
offered an incentive 
which secured 
action. 


ENCORE IN 1925 


In 1925 many thousand more rural homes will dem- 
onstrate that farm folk need not move to cities to get 
“city conveniences”. 


We couldn't stop the BETTER HOMES MOVE- 
MENT if we would, it has gained such momentum. 
Subscribers want it repeated. Advertisers want it re- 
peated. That makes it unanimous. 


Encore $5000 in cash prizes for the “greatest improve- 
ment per dollar invested in better homes in 1925”. New 
special prizes for the best practical suggestions for earning 
extra money to devote to HOME. IMPROVEMENT. 


Willing hands are ready to do the labor. Willing 
hearts will find a way to earn the money. YOU TELL 
THEM HOW to improve the old place. 


Give them facts. Give them 
coupons to send for more facts. 
Give them the cooperation 
we've led them to expect from 
our advertisers. 


FARM”? FROME 
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The principles and | 
practice of good 
advertising are so 
simple that it is un- 
fortunate so many 
individuals are in- 
dustriously engaged 
in complicating 
them. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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turing profits. The investment in 
buildings and equipment has be- 
come so huge that when the shop 
stands idle the overhead gnaws 
ruthlessly into the margin of 
earnings during the months of 
operation. 

Another character enters sea- 
sonal operation. This is the 
specialization of the manufactur- 
ing processes—a lesson brought 
home to such factories as have 
tried to save themselves by turn- 
ing to “off-season” products. The 
more highly specialized the out- 
put of the plant, the more is 
operation divided and sub-divided 
into detailed processes. 

All tendencies of quantity pro- 
duction are that a workman shall 
perform fewer operations but shall 
become proficient on a single task. 
The factory thereby grows less 
and less flexible. Machines, too, 
are designed for a single product 
and they cease to be adaptable to 
another. r 

In cases where the machinery is 
adaptable, or where duplicate ma- 
chinery is provided, the manufac- 
turer learns that his workingmen 
are not adaptable. They have 
learned to perform some one part, 
or go through some single opera- 
tion, and much time is lost before 
they become equally proficient in 
performing the new operation. 
While the workman is learning 
the output fails to pass inspection 
and loss is entailed. 

It is not only in making 
women’s wear that worl:ers skilled 
to make cloaks and suits can turn 
to shirts or shirt-waists only after 
an additional apprenticeship. An 
Akron rubber factory laid off 
2,000 hands during a recent week 
in one department while advertis- 
ing for 450 in another; an Evans- 
ville furniture factory let go 
eighty “cabinet makers” while it 
was offering ten-hours’ pay for 
nine-hours’ work for “chair 
workers”; a Connecticut concern 
closes its screw-making shop three 
months each year at the very 
time its gun-making shop runs 
overtime but has found that only 
7 per cent of the screw-makers 
are employable as gun-makers. 

Seasonal manufacturing, which 
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once prevailed, has, for many 
reasons, ceased to profit the owner. 
It is disastrous to the worker. 
Rising costs, too, have brought a 
new angle to manufacturing. None 
seems able to cope with increases 
in the expense of selling and dis- 
tributing, and renewed attention 
is given to the costs of making the 


goods, Of all devices to cut 
manufacturing costs, none has 
made . greater headway than 


schemes to yield even and regu- 
lar operation. Accidents increase, 
costs mount, quality of output 
falls under overtime operation or 
under the companion evil of 
“extra-help.” 


THE MODERN IDEA 


The practical alternative is de- 
liberately to estimate the year’s 
demand for the goods and run 
the plant at that even pace which 
promotes manufacturing profits. 
Irregular operation gives way to 
every-week “work.” The output 
is warehoused. It is not stored 
at the factory. Herein lies a dis- 
tinction that separates the method 
of today from that of ten years 
ago and possibly five or seven 
years. 

The goods are shipped to public 
warehouses selected with refer- 
ence to their ultimate distribution. 
Such warehouses supply the de- 
ficiencies of factory storage. They 
have become a port of refuge. It 
has not always proved to be ad- 
visable to provide their own 
storage facilities for manufac- 
turers whose product is such that 
it cannot be forced upon the mar- 
ket evenly throughout the year or 
manufacturers who are unable to 
diversify their production so as to 
operate their machinery without 
interruption. Certainly it is seldom 
wise to store all surplus output at 
the plant. To do so predicates 
investment in buildings with their 
necessary maintenance. Such stor- 
age houses, if erected, would be 
used only for a portion of the 
year. They would, accordingly. 
in their turn, have a period of 
idleness, during which time they 
would entail useless expense. 

A secondary purpose in ware- 
housing goods at distant points 
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is for the protection of the mar- 
ket in case of fire to the factory, 
shutdown due to labor trouble, 
etc. If goods be stored at the 
plant, they are not available at 
the very time when most needed— 
the fire might destroy and the 
strike certainly would tie them up. 
The same trouble that closes down 
the manufacturing departments 
grips also the men employed in 
the shipping and storehouse de- 
partments and the stored goods 
are no more available for the 
market than if held in the form 
of raw materials. 

In the public merchandise ware- 
house, in the end, manufacturers 
of the last decade have found an 
institution which supplies admir- 
ably their own deficiencies. The 
public warehouse “takes up the 
slack,” so to speak, for manufac- 
turing. As the goods are finished 
they are shipped. 

With wise allotment of such 
warehouses, the goods are always 
available for market, not on the 
premises of the manufacturer but 
in warehouses that are nearer the 
market than the factory itself. 
Allocation is made with due refer- 
ence to advertising effort, branch 
agencies, freight rates, and par- 
ticularly with regard to likely 
transportation delays. As a part 
of its conclusions on marketing 
and distribution the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry (the Anderson 
Commission) in 1921 makes this 
recommendation : 

Much can be accomplished in the direc- 
tion of economic distribution by 4 more 
systematic utilization of warehouses to 
absorb temporary surplus and distribute 
more evenly in response to consuming 
demand. There is a tendency toward 
better distribution as warehouses come 
to function as reservoirs to facilitate eco- 
nomic distribution and adopt methods 
which diminish opportunity for specula- 
tion in stored commodities. 


Manufacturers are availing 
themselves of the public ware- 
house to an extent that no one 
appreciates until he comes to in- 
vestigate the field. Thus they 
achieve a degree of continuity in 
factory operation not otherwise 
possible. In the first place their 
reasons for public warehousing of 
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the goods arise from those mar- 
keting demands that have already 
been explained but in the end the 
producing departments of the 
business present equally cogent 
reasons for such warehousing. 

Possibly the importance of this 
service of warehousing is em- 
phasized by noting the volume 
of the business. Of the total 
storage space of all warehouses 
in the United States in 1922, an 
exact calculation as made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States indicates that 55.3 
per cent was occupied with mis- 
cellaneous manufactured merchan- 
dise. Such wide use of public 
warehouse space is emphatic proof 
of the real value of the service, 
especially when it is remembered 
what vast spaces are required for 
cold storage, for household goods, 
for customs bonding, etc. 

The so-called Anderson Com- 
mission in concluding its report 
on marketing and _ distribution, 
makes the statement: 


An ideal distribution of essential com- 
modities would require a continuous flow 
of raw materials into the processes of 
manufacture and an equally steady flow 
of finished product through the channels 
of distribution. This would avoid over- 
production, with consequent periods of 
unemployment and restricted purchasing 
power on the part of industrial con- 
sumers. A steady even flow of products 
from producer to consumer would result 
in a frequency of stock turns on the part 
of the wholesaler and retailer which 
would place against the unit of commod- 
ity the smallest possible burden of cost. 
Economic distribution of essential com- 
modities cannot be secured on any other 
basis than of continuous production in 
response to continuous demand and a con- 
stant movement of products toward the 
consumer, with a minimum of handling 
costs between producer and consumer. 


It is evident, therefore, that 
“the warehouse problem” of the 
manufacturer has become a stabi- 
lizer of supply of manufactured 
goods. Its effectiveness is great 
in preventing irregularity of fac- 
tory operation. Continuous run- 
ning of the plant has its obvious 
bearing on the cost of the prod- 
uct. It enables the manufacturer, 
to some extent, to ignore fluctua- 
tions of demand. He takes for 
granted that there will be, in 
the year’s time, demand enough 
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for his goods that all will be 
sold. He may then give attention 
unreservedly to manufacturing 
methods. 

It has been usual to emphasize, 
in warehousing discussion, the 
concept of “surplus wealth” for 
stored goods. Nor is there any 
gainsaying that storage of sur- 
pluses of wealth has been, in a 
historic way, the occasion of 
warehousing. 

With’ the increase of surplus 
wealth, as represented in things 
material, the needs of adequate 
storage have grown apace. In 
this manner the bank, the library, 
the university, even the church, 
have become depositories of the 
surpluses quite as much as the 
commercial warehouses. 

In the present generation, how- 
ever, a different aspect is cast on 
the economic services of storing. 
Without in the least detracting 
from the importance of. preserving 
the accumulations of surplus 
wealth, warehousing in the United 
States has appropriated unto itself 
a more aggressive service. It not 
only conserves what has_ been 
created of surplus: it actively as- 
serts itself to create new wealth. 

Deliberately, the warehouse is 
used to increase the quantity of 
goods. In the realm of farm 
products, the warehouse (es- 
pecially cold storage) induces man 
to grow what otherwise would 
not be grown; to harvest what 
otherwise would rot in field or 
orchard; to preserve what other- 
wise would be thrown away. In 
the manufacturing world, the 
warehouse leads to the making of 
what otherwise would not be 
fabricated. In this manner the 
commercial warehouse rises 
above being merely a_ passive 
reservoir where surplus is stored. 
It becomes a producer of wealth in 
the sense that it encourages others 
to produce what else would not 
be created. Man is urged to grow 
and to manufacture what other- 
wise would not be created until 
demand had waved high the ban- 
ner of “wanted.” 

Manufactured articles are ware- 
housed, at times, through another 
cause. Wherever water-power is 
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used it is found that this cheap- 
est of all power is “highly sea- 
sonal.” When the “dry months” 
come, the power fails. This power 
runs low, moreover, in_ those 
months when rainfall is least (or 
evaporation and absorption great- 
est), which are, as a rule, the 
summer months. If power be re- 
quired throughout the twelve 
months, hydro-power must be 
supplemented by steam-power. 

Wherever, as a _ consequence, 
water-power is used the manufac- 
turing costs are less—often by 
wide margins—during the months 
when water is plentiful. In some 
instances it has been found that 
the additional cost of steam-power, 
with rising costs for fuel, has 
absorbed the manufacturing mar- 
gin of profit. 

A similar class of manufac- 
turers are those who purchase 
electric power from the central 
stations. It is a feature of all 
such contracts that the consumer 
(the factory) undertakes to use 
each month a stipulated minimum 
kilowatt quantity. In default of 
use, payment must be made there- 
for just as if used, in the same 
manner that the householder pays 
his minimum bill for residence 
lighting under the ready-to-serve 
principle. 


WAREHOUSING CAN HELP LOWER 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


For such factories it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to consume their 
allotted quota of electric current. 
The payment for electricity not 
used during a period of factory 
idleness is a dead loss; when, 
later, overtime operation is re- 
sorted to in order to meet the de- 
mand for goods, the additional 
power used must be paid for, it 
not being, of course, an allowable 
deduction against previous pay- 
ments on the minimum basis. 

The use of water-power has 
seen tremendous revival of late 
years, due to the perfection of the 
turbine-engine and due to me- 
chanical improvements that make 
it profitable to harness waterfalls 
of as little as six to ten feet in 
rivers. Likewise, the extension of 
central electric-power service is 
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advancing throughout the entire 
Appalachian region. 

Those who use _ water-power 
must operate to capacity “while 
water flows over (or through) the 
wheel.” The water gauge is the 
barometer of their factory calen- 
dar. Those who purchase electric 
power, on the other hand, rest 
under a financial obligation to 
run the plant regularly and evenly. 
Any deviation “jumps up the elec- 
tric bill.” With them, cost ac- 
counting adds the impetus of its 
red-inked figures—figures that re- 
veal, so that none may mistake, 
the unprofitableness of plant idle- 
ness. 

This class of factories is on the 
increase, more rapidly in the 
Piedmont possibly than elsewhere 
although in the Pittsburgh-Wheel- 
ing district the central-power sta- 
tions are fast displacing privately 
owned plants. Their steel towers, 
with low sweep of high-voltage 
wires, have demonstrated their 
superiority to the tall smokestack, 
even in those States where coal is 
cheapest. 

For both classes of factories the 
warehouse is the outlet. It equal- 
izes the burden and it stabilizes 
production, alike for the owner 
who must “run when the water 
flows” and for him who must 
operate “all the time or pay for 
the juice.” Both types of manu- 
facturing are, beyond question, on 
the increase. It is to be expected 
that the public merchandise ware- 
house will increasingly perform 
for them its service of easing off 
the peak of production in excess 
of immediate demand by accumu- 
lating the goods at strategic mar- 
keting and rate-breaking points. 


Larger Campaign for Buffalo 
Lounge Company 


The Buffalo Lounge Company, Buffalo, 
Y., which has been conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign during the last year, 
has adopted ‘“Luxart” as a trade name 
for its standard lines of furniture. 

The company has increased its adver- 
tising campaign and, at the present time, 
is using funiture trade papers and news- 
papers. This is supplemented by direct- 
mail advertising. A new booklet, “Inside 
Information,” has been issued, which ex- 
plains the construction points of furni- 
ture made by the company. 
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Use of “Import” and ‘“Im- 
ported” Defined 


The use of the words “Import” or 
“Imported” in connection with the sale 
of goods or merchandise which is not 
imported into the United States from a 
foreign ‘country is found by the Federal 
Trade Commission to be an unfair meth- 
od of competition. This decision was 
reached after investigation into its com- 
plaint against Mitchell Blank, of 
Camden, N. J., trading under the name 
of the Hagen Import Company, of New 
Jersey, against whom the Commission 
has issued a cease and desist order. 

The Commission found that this trade 
name was prominently displayed in 
newspaper advertisements, catalogues, 
and other advertising literature, although 
the respondent does not import any of 
the merchandise so advertised, but pur- 
chased the same from concerns located 
in the United States. Such merchandise 
was not imported but was manufac- 
tured within the United States. 

particular sample of the respon 
dent’ s misleading advertising was found 
in the description under which it sold 
a aoe extract. This product 
was labeled “Imported Bavarian Old 
Time Barley Malt Extract.” The Com- 
mission found that this product was 
not manufactured in a foreign country, 
and therefore was not imported into the 
United States. The findings state that 
respondent’s trade name and method 
of advertising certain of its products is 
misleading to the general public and un- 
fair to competitors, who truthfully mark 
their merchandise. 


Okonite Company Appoints 
Evans & Barnhill 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J., 
manufacturer of insulated wires and 
cables. insulating tape, friction tapes 
and Okocord, has appointed Evans & 
Barnhill, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, as merchandising and advertis- 
ing counsel. 

The Gray Processes Corporation. 
Newark, ] also has appointed 
Evans & Barnhill to direct its mer- 
chandising and advertising. This com- 
pany is owner of a_ new catalytic 
process for treating cracked gasoline. 


“Alabama Sportsman” 


Incorporates 

The publishers of The Alabama 
Sportsman, Birmingham. have incorpo 
rated as The Alabama Snortsman Pub- 
lishing Companv. R. H. Pogue is 
president. W W. Wells, vice-president, 
and J. M. Goudelock, secretary. Mr. 
Wells also will be advertising manager. 


Made Manager of Baltimore 


Better Business Bureau 
Robert W. Test, a member of the 
board of governors of the Baltimore 
Advertising (lub has been_ elected 
managing director of the club’s Better 
Business Bureau. He succeeds W. B. 
R. Wright, resigned, 
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BATTERY 


SERVICE 














Stored Sales Energy 


ALES energy is stored in a porcelain 

enamel sign in two ways: 

First, there is the DYNAMIC energy of its 
rich, furnace-fused colors, which gets the 
attention of the prospect, “Stops the feet and 
starts the brain.” 


Second, the static (to stand) energy, which 
withstands snow, frost, rain and sun for years 
and years. 


Let us show you how economical it is to 
apply this sales energy to your dealer signs. 
Write to our Baltimore or New York Office. 


Note to Machinery Manufacturers: 
A machine is its own best advertisement. 
Use Baltimore Enamel name plates. 





The 


Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorx Orrice, 200 Firru Avenug 
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art 


with an advertising accent 


«“e 
ife is hard enough for poor mortals, 
without having it indefinitely em- 
bittered for them by bad art.” 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
|N a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
we found that the advertising illustrations took 
up about 40% of all the space given to advertising. 
The money for this space is spent for adver- 
tising. The question is; Does it buy advertising 
or does it simply buy art? 
We have a memorandum called “Art With An 
Advertising Accent” we will be glad to send to 
any advertiser. It discusses, among other things: 


1. Why Call It Advertising Art? 

2. The Cost of Planning and Directing Art 

3. Buying the Best Art Within a Fixed Budget 
4. A New Kind of Art Editing 

5. Present Day Prices 


Your letterhead or the coupon will bring the 
memorandum to you. 


BLACKMAN Compan) 


ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER OUTDOOR 


The 





MAGAZINE STREET CAR 
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Advertisers with whom we work: 


Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Lowney's Chocolates 

Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 


for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils Tu IS adver- 
The National City Co. tisement is one of 


a series dealing 
with important 
questions which 


Investment Securities 


North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 


Procter & Gamble face the adver- 
Crisco tiser. The next 
Ivory Soap message will > 
Ivory Soap Flakes &6 Selli a 
Chip so elling to a5 
P & G— The White through the 

Naphtha Soap chain stores.” 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoe 
Packer's Charm 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 


Seaboard National Bank 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, ! 
Face Powder, Compacts / 
and Toiletries / art 
The Wilson Fastener Co. bah adgery yf 
Wilsnaps 8 accom 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 


Mrs 





aS 


y 
Tue Biackman ComMPANy 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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FACTS and 
FIGURES 








IN DAYTON, OHIO 

NEWS CIRCULATION (daily) 48,708 
a 36,903 
Third (Morning) Paper...... 26,959 


A. B.C. Figures, Publishers’ Statement, 
Sept. 30, 1924 








NATIONAL LINEAGE 


NEWS—10 MONTHS...... 1,875,230 
Second Paper, 10 Months.... 792,442 
Third Paper, 10 Months...... 815,836 





| NEWS over Second Paper. . . . 1,082,788 
i NEWS over Third Paper... . 1,059,394 
| 





NEWS over Both.......... 266,952 
| NEWS GAIN.............. 33,166 
Second Paper Loss.......... 64,932 
Third Paper Loss........... 37,246 








THE NEWS LEAGUE 


Dayton Daily News 
Springfield Daily News 
Canton Daily News 
Miami Daily News 
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The Human Touch of the 
Metropolitan Life 


How This Great Corporation Is Giving of Its Knowledge to the 
Multitudes Through Advertising 


FACT story on how one of 

the largest corporations of 
this country, The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company used ad- 
vertising without hope of a sales 
reward was told by Robert Lynn 
Cox, second vice-president of that 
company, in an address before the 
recent annual convention of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

The Metropolitan wanted to 
come into closer touch with hu- 
manity through advertising. That 
was the reward it sought, and it 
has been given that reward, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cox. 

It is no longer an impersonal 
institution to multitudes of people 
of this country and other coun- 
tries. It has become humanized 
and has been taken into the confi- 
dence of people everywhere. Fat 
people who, for health’s sake, want 
to become thinner; young men 
about to be married and want to 
make sure that their fiancées will 
know how to cook; expectant 
mothers, and people in isolated 
spots who haven’t any touch with 
the outside world, and who have 
all sorts of conditions and prob- 
lems, have taken their troubles to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This has be2n its re- 
ward for its advertising vision. 

Here is a summary of the story 
Mr. Cox told: 

About twenty-nine months ago 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company started to advertise. It 
was convinced that it could not 
make direct sales by advertising. 
Sales were constantly increasing, 
and it felt certain that it had no 
sales problem that in any way in- 
volved advertising. It did feel, 
however, that it had developed in 
its business certain features that 
it wanted the public to know 
about. 

For example, it had naturally 
learned much about human mor- 


tality and the causes of it. Then, 
too, a great health and welfare 
work had been carried on. Work 
such as this, the company felt, 
could well be extended through 
advertising. Consequently, adver- 
tising space was used in a large 
list of periodicals to extend the in- 
fluence of Metropolitan work, and 
to give the health information that 
company possessed greater circu- 
lation. 

The copy that appeared in peri- 
odical space discussed such subjects 
as the Home; Nursing ; Tuberculo- 
sis; How to Properly Cook Food; 
Importance of Vacations; Health 
Examinations; Budgets for the 
Home; Milk Supplies; Care of 
the Teeth; Railroads; Voting, and 
Over-weight. 

These are not all of the subjects 
covered in Metropolitan copy. 
They are the ones which Mr. Cox 
explained in varying detail. He 
emphasized the fact that each ad- 
vertisement dealt with only one 
subject. While each advertise- 
ment did carry inquiry copy, he 
made it plain that it was inquiry 
copy written with no intention of 
sales. The basis of the inquiry 
copy was the offer of a booklet 
that went into more detail on the 
subject discussed in any particular 
advertisement. 


CHILDREN INTEREST ALL 
Of all these subjects, that which 


brings the greatest response 1s 
“children.” From its experience 
with the first advertisement on 


this subject the company realized 
that messages which make an ap- 
peal to mother love could not be 
printed too often. 

When its copy on the impor- 
tance of milk in the diet, and par- 
ticularly the importance of being 
assured of the right kind of milk, 
appeared, some 115 milk dealers 
wrote to the company and asked 
to have the privilege to use the 
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advertisement. 


The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company granted 
those dealers this privilege, but in- 
sisted that all milk dealers repro- 
duce the advertisement in full, and 
that they pay for the privilege. 
Milk dealers bought 241,500 copies 
of this particular advertisement 
and 32,000 copies of the booklet of 
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Good Teethkeeping 


‘OUR teeth—how about them? 

How long since you have had 
them carefully examined? Do you 
ever go to the dentist except when 
riotous pain sends you? 
Science has learned that bad teeth 
may cause any one of a dozen or 
more serious ailments—t! tism, 
joint trouble, neuritis, neuralgia and 
heart disease. 
And it doesn’t take a mouth full of 
diseased teeth to cause acute, trouble. 
One single cavity—if neglected—may be suffici- 
ent. This is what happens: A bit of food 
lodges ina tooth. Decay begins. As the cavity 
grows larger, the millions of germs which are 
always present in the mouth go trooping into 
- tooth. Before long the bresking dow and 
the inside structure of the cooth per 
mit the germs to reach the pulp which is filled 
with blood vessels and nerves. The germs are 
pis ked up by the blood and given a tour of the 
hody. Some of them debark in the heart. 
Others get off in the joints. Still others call out 
their station in the lungs or kidneys. 
t he result is years of pain. Sometimes a 
ci body. Sometimes—death. All may 
‘om a neglected tooth cavity! 


Real trouble is often hidden 

There is another source of trouble that is nearly 
always unsuspected—infection at the roots. 
This may happen to a tooth that never has been 
filled. Devitalized teeth—teeth from which 
the pulp has been removed —and teeth which 
have been improperly filled ently develop 
abso roots which pour virulent poison into 
the system. This often gocs on quietly without 
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PLAN Not 


causing the slightest local pain, al 
though intense ag ny may be felt in 
other parts of the body from the 
effects of the poison. 

If you have bridges or crowns, it 
is well to suspect the foundation 
and have these teeth X-rayed. 


Now what about the children? 
Half of the total number of the 
school children in United States and 
Canada have badly diseased teeth 
which are a definite menace to their 
health. We can save such children from the 
suffering and illnesses that we have had, if we 
all work together for them. How? By teaching 
children to have clean mouths, and by clean 
mouths is meant not only clean teeth but clean 
We must teach them to brush their 





gums 
. sr er for two minutes at least twice a 


day—after every meal if possibl 
And we must see that they eat proper food. 
Milk, eggs, whole wheat bread, fresh vegetables 
and green foods of all kinds con- s < 
tain the lime needed to build 7 ik 
strong, healthy teeth. If mothers- ‘ 
to-be will eat plenty of the foods 
which contain lime, their children 
will have better teeth. 
Your dentist —if he has studied 
modern methods—will know 7 
what todo about teeth whichare 
diseased. Visit him rej larly ( 
every six months. It is . 
and less painful to have a little ¢ 
work done twice a year than to 
wait until neglect has developed 
a serious condition. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY =NEW YORK 
Policyholders, More 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More 


Ineurence in force, More new Insurance each year 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT CONVINCED METROPOLITAN LIFE 


THAT EVERYONE IS 


mentioned in 


INTERESTED 


the advertisement. 

An advertisement on care of 
the teeth brought letters to the 
company from dentists 


IN CHILDREN 


sales. 
in all 


businesses 
could not very well say the same 
things themselves. 

Likewise, 
stood this fact when it sanctioned 
an advertisement on 
health carriers. 
American rail 
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its advertisements for 


or professions that 


the company under- 


“railroads as 
The preservation 
transportation 
systems was impor- 
tant to the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance 
Company’ from two 
standpoints: First and 
foremost was the 
thought of the rail- 
roads as an important 
factor in maintaining 
the health of the na 
tion through the 
proper and quick 
transportation 
of food; secondly 
was the thought of 
the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
representing its policy 
holders as an investor 
of those policy hold- 
ers’ funds in the 
securities of railroads 
in this country. 

Its copy warning 
people to beware of 
fat, as an inquiry pro- 
ducer has been among 
the record-breaking 
subjects). Already 
50,000. inquiries have 
come in, and _ con- 
tinue to come in at 
the rate of a thousand 
a month. 

It has already been 
said that the company 


” 


did not undertake this advertising 
campaign with any 
It departed from this idea 
only in one instance with an ad- 


thought of 








parts of the world. These dentists 
were supplied on request with 
60,000 copies of this particular ad- 
vertisement and several thousand 
copies of the pamphlet referred to 
in that advertising. 

The Metropolitan, Mr. Cox said, 
after he had made reference to 
these two particular advertise- 
ments, understood full well that 
as a company it was saying some- 


vertisement on group insurance— 
that is insurance written to cover 
the employees of a business. A 
single advertisement on this sub- 
ject brought in about one hundred 
inquiries and resulted in the writ- 
ing of several million dollars of 
insurance. 

Another statement made con- 
cerning sales by Mr. Cox was 
this: In spite of the fact that 
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“Just as Good” 
to them 


The advertisement of a nationally dis- 
tributed product in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR means that inquiries will be made 
for it by readers at local stores. If the article 
is not on sale something “just as good” may 
be offered. 


But “just as good” does not mean that 
Monitor readers will make the purchase. 
They are loyal to advertisers in their daily 
newspaper and the next step usually is for 
them to write and inquire the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest distributor. 


In this way national advertisers in the 
Monitor are advised of new outlets and many 
have already discovered that for this purpose 
the Monitor is an extremely valuable 


medium. 
The 
Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper Member A. B.C. 
Circulation Analysis on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston, 107 Falmouth St. New York, 270 Madison Ave. 
London, 2 Adelphi Terrace Chicago, 1458 McCormick Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1658 Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, 455 Book Bldg. 

Kansas City, 705 Commerce Bldg. San Francisco, 625 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 620 Van Nuys Bldg. Seattle, 763 Empire Bldg. 
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there is no insurance selling talk 
in the copy, requests for insurance 
policies have come in. Of course, 
when such inquiries do come in 
they are followed up and an en- 
deavor is made to sell Metropoli- 
tan insurance to the inquirer. 

After he had dealt with copy 
subjects, Mr. Cox had the follow- 
ing observations and statements to 
offer concerning his company’s ad- 
vertising experience: 

Infinite pains are taken to make 
each piece of copy scientifically 
accurate. Every advertisement is 
reviewed and approved by an out- 
standing authority on the subject. 
No expense is spared in the ‘com- 
pany’s effort to get authorities and 
experts to pass upon copy. 

Ever since the campaign started 
every business day has brought 
the company letters from the pub- 
lic concerning its advertising. 
Policy holders write to the com- 
pany and tell it that they are 
proud to be identified with such 
an organization because of its ad- 
vertising. 

LONG-LIVED ADVERTISEMENTS 


A number of letters that come 
in refer to advertisements that are 
three months to two years old. 
Such letters make the company 
wonder when the life of an ad- 
vertisement ends. 

Most of the letters that come in 
refer to the advertisements as 
“articles” or “editorials.” This is 
a pleasing reaction, for the com- 
pany hoped from the beginning 
that the advertising would be ac- 
cepted as advice rather than in 
the ordinary sense of being adver- 
tisements offering something for 
sale. 

Of course, most of the letters 
are requests for the booklets men- 
tioned in the advertisement, but 
there is in addition to these a 
large number that come after the 
booklet has been sent. 

Indication has already been 
given that scores of letters of 
thanks have come to the company. 
What of letters of criticisms? 
During the entire twenty-nine 


months of the campaign such let- 
ters have been but twenty-five in 
number. 
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In closing his address Mr. Cox 
read extracts from letters whose 
writers had sought the help and 
advice of his company. They 
were from people who were in 
great need of the very things the 
Metropolitan could offer. The 
help they were in need of could 
not be obtained had not the 
Metropolitan advertised -its facili- 
ties, its knowledge and its service. 

When he had finished reading 
these letters he closed with the re- 
mark: “It did not take very many 
letters of this kind to make us 
feel that our advertising had 
been worth while.” 


Poor Richard to Have New 
Home 


The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
is to have a new home. The club has 
bought the residence of Dr. pe 
Leidy at 1319 Locust Street. An ex- 
pansion committee was appointed some 
time ago to look over available sites 
and the purchase of the new home is 
the result of the work of this commit- 
tee, which included Howard C. Storey, 
chairman, J. M. Fogelsanger and Rowe 
Stewart. 

The purchase price is $175,000. It is 
estimated that the cost of alterations 
will amount to $20,000, and an addi- 
tional $25,000 will be spent on fur- 
nishings. In order to raise funds for 
its purchase a plan of financing has 
been decided upon which provides for 
an increase in active members from 400 
to 750. Non-resident membership will 
be increased to 250. 

Each member will be required to pur- 
chase a $100 proprietary membership 
certificate, either paying in full or on 
terms, drawing no interest and redeem- 
able at market value on cessation of 
membership. Present stockholders have 
the privilege of exchanging each share 
of stock for a new membership certifi- 
cate. 

Work has started on the alterations, 
and it is hoped that the club will be in 
its new quarters in time for its annual 
banquet on January 17, the birthday 
of its namesake, Benjamin Franklin. 


Wisconsin Newspapers Back 
State Advertising 


The daily newspapers of Wisconsin 
are sponsoring an advertising campaign 
designed to sell the sales possibilities 
of the State to the country as a whole. 
and to manufacturers, advertisers, and 
advertising agencies in particular. The 
initial schedule calls for space in adver- 
tising publications and metropolitan 
newspapers as well as in Wisconsin 
dailies. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Younggreen, Inc., 
advertising agency. Milwaukee, is di- 
recting this advertising. 
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POOOOOGOOO OOOO OO® 


READY MADE 
ADVERTISING? 


The New Advertiser’s Hazard 


When a man starts to advertise he wants quick 
action. If he is alone in his field he can get it. 
But if his article is competitive it is well to 
remember that habit is deep rooted. 


All do not see the first ad. Nor do people change 
at the first urge. That is the protection of the 
old advertiser and the hazard of the new. 


Advertisers sometimes lead the trade to expect 
too much. Some still overstock dealers. 


Advertising is really a pledge—as to quality of 
goods and character of service. And both must 
be delivered, or people discount the advertising. 


Successful advertising can not, therefore, be bought 
ready made. Skill and judgment and experience 
are needed to determine how, and when and 
where to advertise. 


This is an organization of experienced advertising 
men—with business sense. A talk involves no 
obligation. 


“What is Advertising” a series of which the above is one has been 
published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


10 PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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“The world’s 


greatest—" 


N exceptional line, rightly 

made and wisely sold — 
Cannon Towels have marched irre- 
sistibly on to world leadership. 


Such a conspicuous selling suc- 
cess was based on values, on the 
right merchandising of values— 
and, certainly, was hastened by 
good advertising. 


Advertising Headquarters ap- 
pealed first to the merchant, pur- 
chasing agent for the American 
woman, and showed the tremendous 
possibilities in selling towels of 
standard high quality and in selling 
more of them per customer. 


N. W. AYER 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 


The four years, during which 
Cannon towels have thus been ad- 
vertised through The Economist 
Group, have been years of substan- 
tial progress—both in sales made 
and in store-appreciation insured. 
Results prove the selling power of 
the merchant's favor and the un- 
matched influence of the Economist 
Group to win and hold that favor. 


But leadership has not meant 
lethargy. Today, national advertis- 
ing is showing American woman- 
kind the necessity for owning plenty 
of towels, the logic of having a 
variety of towels and the luxury and 
economy of purchasing Cannon 
Towels, All of which is good sell- 
ing, of direct benefit to merchants 
who carry Cannon towels. 


& SON 





SAN FRANCISCO 














(Twenty-one other advertising agencies 
have recently given us similar “success 


stories,” pointing the same moral. 


would like to see the series, write in for it) 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
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THERE A‘RE 
PLENTY MORE 
SUCCESSES 
WHERE THIS 
CAME F‘*ROM 





F 
The ECONOMIST GROUP 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (National, W oe) 
MERCHANT-ECONOMIST = (Zoned, Fortnightly) 





(Exerting the direct influence of buying information and 
selling inspiration on more than 45,000executives and buyers 
in 35,000 leading stores—stores located in 10,000 centers 
and doing 75% of the total business done in pees 
and dry goods store lines.) 





New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland — Chicago 


St. Louis San Francisco London Brussels Paris 

















New York 








“How shall I fold it?” 


210 


Different folds can 
be made on the 
Model “B” Cleve- 
land Folder. This 
includes all the 
folds made by all 
the other machines 
and a great many 
that none of them 
can produce. 
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SE a distinctive fold 

for your literature to 
secure extra attention 
value. 


By using an unusual fold 
you can get a much 
stronger display of your 
various selling points. 


Consult your printer. If 
he is equipped with a 
Cleveland Folder, he can 
show you these distinctive 
folds. Moreover, his ma- 
chine will turn out per- 
fectly folded work for you 
on schedule time because it 
is made for speed and 
accuracy. 


Tye [jeverannfejoine Macnine[o 





1929-1941 East 6lst Street, Cleveland 


Boston 





PHILADELPHIA 
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Our Method of Writing Dealers 
Who Abuse Cash Discounts 


Nunnally’s, Oh Henry!, Parker Pen, Utz & Dunn, 


Robert A. Johnston 


Company and The Mohawk Rubber Company Explain How 
They Handle This Problem 


By E. B. Weiss 


HERE will, in all probability, 

always be dealers who will 
persist in taking liberties with 
cash discounts. It is just as prob- 
able, though, that there would be 
far fewer indulging in this prac- 
tice today, if manufacturers were 
not so lax in their methods of 
handling the problem. 

How should these dealers be 
handled? Frequently, they are 
valuable customers. It would not 
do to call them to account too 
sharply. In fact, such a policy is 
scarcely advisable except in iso- 
lated instances. 

On the other hand, it does not 
seem to be at all advantageous to 
wink at transgressions of credit 
terms. These terms were drawn 
up for a purpose. They should 
not be subject to open violation. 
The dealer who is permitted to do 
as he pleases with credit terms is 
not likely to look with increased 


respect upon the company that is . 


afraid to insist upon its right. 
And the retailer who observes all 
credit terms, later to find that his 
competitors have been getting a 
lower price than he enjoys by dis- 
regarding these very terms, is not 
going to feel very favorably in- 
clined toward a company that 
allows such conditions ta exist. 

As Henry S. Dennison, presi- 
dent of the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, has said: “If good- 
will means anything, it means re- 
spect.” As applied to this prob- 
lem of handling merchants who 
forget that cash discounts were 
originated for a very definite pur- 
pose, Mr. Dennison’s remark 
means that any policy which does 
not retain and enhance respect is 
bound to defeat its own object. 

I know of at least six other 
manufacturers 


who will agree 
with Mr. Dennison’s ideas in this 
connection. They are: The Nun- 
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nally Company, the Williamson 
Candy Company, the Parker Pen 
Company, the Robert A. Johnston 
Company, Utz & Dunn Company 
and The Mohawk Rubber Com- 


pany. Each one of these adver- 
tisers interprets good-will, with 
relation to the problem repre- 


sented by dealers who are lax in 
observing cash discount dates, as 
meaning firmness tempered by 
sound judgment. They do not 
commit the error of leaning back- 
wards in an endeavor to preserve 
what is falsely called good-will. 
Instead, they feel that the only 
good-will worth having is the 
kind earned by upstanding busi- 
ness conduct. 

Nunnally’s, for example, finds 
this matter of writing dealers who 
forget to look at the calendar 
when deducting cash discounts, to 
be a serious question. In fact, 
they regard it as being sufficiently 
serious to call for vigorous treat- 
ment. That is why a letter of the 
following sort is written to the 
erring merchant: 


This morning a check was _ received 
from you, paying the invoice of Septem- 
ber 20. 

In making out this check, $4.82 was 
deducted as discount. This amount 
would be right, provided the _ remit- 
tance had been received within the ten- 
day period, but we do not believe that 
you wish us to allow the discount, as 
our terms are 2 per cent ten days, net 
thereafter. 

As a good business man, you wish to 
trade with an organization that treats 
each and every customer exactly alike. 
Otherwise you would never be sure 
that you were getting the best prices. 
We do not believe that you wish us 
to make an exception in your case, as it 
would be only fair to our other cus- 
tomers to allow them the same privilege. 

Should we be mistaken in this, if 
you will let us know, it will be a 
pleasure to go into the matter in detail 
with you. 


Ben Franklin would have sup- 
ported such a policy enthusi- 
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astically. I gather as much from 
several of his maxims. He said, 
for instance: “Bargaining has 
neither friends nor relations.” 
That has a very direct bearing on 
this problem, for the manufac- 
turer who winks at unearned dis- 
count deductions is bargaining for 
good-will. 

Franklin formulated 
maxim which is i 
This reads: “Beware of little ex- 
penses—a small leak will sink a 
great ship.” Most assuredly, the 
leak represented by the allowance 
of unwarranted discounts is likely 
to sink even a staunch ship. Even 
though by itself it may amount 
to only a tiny leak, it will lead to 
other leaks which will simply 
swamp profits. That is too high 
a price to pay for good-will which 
really isn’t good-will at all. 

The Williamson Candy Com- 
pany doesn’t believe in dilly-dally- 
ing when this problem arises. 
Instead, the maker of Oh Henry! 
candy writes retailers a frank let- 
ter which explains the origin of 

‘the cash discount, why it is al- 
lowed and why no deviation from 
its terms can be countenanced. 
Here is the letter: 


another 


In the rush and confusion of mod- 
ern business life, I think a good many 
of us sometimes forget the fundamental 
principles on which business is founded. 

It is possible, for instance, that we 
sometimes forget the true theory on 
which discount deductions are made. 

Discount, as the writer sees it, is a 
special allowance given to the customer 
for the payment of cash with order. 

Now, universal custom has allowed in 
the candy industry a ten-day period in 
which to complete the payment of cash, 
because of the time taken by modern 
bookkeeping methods, ordinary delays in 
mail, and the ordinary length of time 
needed by freight shipments to reach 
their destination. 

hile this universal custom has per- 
mitted this ten-day period of grace, it 
does not alter the fact that the discount 
is given as a premium for the payment 
of cash with order. 

This company believes that a re- 
statement of this fundamental principle 
will explain thoroughly our reason for 
returning your check No. for 
because of the fact that our 
discount period has been 








ten-day 
violated. 

Will you not forward us a new check 
for the correct amount on the expira- 
tion of our regular thirty-day period? 


The problem is one that is diffi- 
cult to handle with hard and fast 
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rules. It is important to employ 
the rule of reason. That is the 
policy of the Utz & Dunn Com- 
pany, makers of women’s foot- 
wear. One of the company’s ex- 
ecutives says: 

“We are not believers, to any 
great extent, in form letters, 
Consequently, we deal with propo- 
sitions of this kind by taking each 
case individually. For example, 
if a customer sends in a remit- 
tance and states that because of 
unfavorable weather or some 
similar sound reason, business is 
slow and that he does not want to 
lose his discount, we allow the dis- 
count. Moreover, we write him a 
pleasant letter, stating that we are 
sorry conditions are unfavorable. 
We also say that we are pleased 
to grant the discount and give our 
hearty co-operation to him. We 
do not fail to emphasize, though, 
that in the future, payments are 
to be made strictly according to 
terms of sale.” 

This is a common-sense policy. 
When its execution is under the 
direction of an able executive, 
such a program can be developed 
into an extremely valuable good- 
will builder. And right here we 
run into one of the most impor- 
tant phases of the problem. 

PRINTERS’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK MontTHLYy have carried a 
number of articles written by, or 
quoting well-known executives on 
the subject of the proper relations 
between a company’s sales and 
credit departments. These articles 
definitely established the impor- 
tance of inculcating the sales 
viewpoint in the credit depart- 
ment, and in the sales department, 
the credit viewpoint. In no part 
of sales-credit activities does the 
vital necessity of this intelligent 
co-operation show to greater ad- 
vantage than in handling the 
dealer who takes liberties with 
cash discounts. The credit de- 
partment can kill sales by follow- 
ing a rule-of-thumb procedure. 
Likewise, the sales department can 
kill sound credit policies by de- 
manding leniency where it is not 
called for. 

It is this “horse sense” attitude 
towards the problem which the 
Utz & Dunn Company encourages. 
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As the statement from the com- 
pany brought out, there are times 
when it is advisable to stretch a 
point in allowing cash discounts. 
To close one’s eyes to this is to 
invite enmity. 

But even when exceptions are 
made, there should be no display 
of too free a hand. The little 
hook which Utz & Dunn intro- 
duces, concerning future treatment 
of discount slipping, is the bal- 
ance wheel which prevents those 
retailers who are, perhaps, justly 
entitled to favored treatment, 
from getting the impression that 
a repetition will be tolerated. The 
sales slant, in other words, is not 
overlooked, but neither is it per- 
mitted to place the credit depart- 
ment’s angle in the discard. In- 
stead, the two are harmonized. 
And that is the very essence of 
any sensible—and profitable— 
policy. 

The Mohawk Rubber Company, 
like Utz & Dunn, does not go at 
this matter blindly. Every case 
that comes up is treated as a sepa- 
rate problem. When the prelimi- 
nary investigation shows no 
reason for allowing the merchant 
to treat the discount terms lightly, 
a letter is written along the gen- 
eral lines of the one that follows: 


“We wish to thank you very much 
for the check which you sent us yes- 
terday, in payment of our September 1 
statement to you. We_ have _ been 
pleased to apply this to the credit of 
your account. 

“We find, however, that you have 
made a deduction of 2 per cent for 
cash discount. According to the stand- 
ard terms of the rubber business this 
cash discount is allowed as a premium 
which we are willing to pay for re- 
ceiving our money promptly. 

“We do not feel that it is fair to 
us or to our other customers who all 
mail their checks on time before the 
tenth, for you to take this discount, 
and we would therefore appreciate it 
if you will send us an additional check 
for $3.24 to take care of it. 

“We feel sure that you will see the 
justice of our position and favor us 
with this small check immediately.” 


It will be noticed that in all 
these letters, the dealer’s sense of 
fairness is appealed to. He is 
made to see by the force of plain 
logic that there are no two ways 
about it; that discount terms must 
be adhered to. After all, the 
situation is not complex. Discount 
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terms are usually clearly stated. 
They are devised for perfectly 
sound reasons. Explain why the 
terms exist and why they must be 
carried out to the letter and then 
leave it up to the merchant to de- 
cide whether he is going to con- 
duct his business in accordance 
with accepted ethics. 

The Parker Pen Company fol- 
lows this procedure. It is the 
view of Parker’s credit depart- 
ment that a brief outline of the 
why and wherefore of the cash 
discount will convince anyone 
open to reason that violation of 
the terms is decidedly unfair. 
Apparently, this notion is well- 
founded for the following letter 
has been used by the Parker Pen 
Company with considerable suc- 
cess. ; 


We have received a check from you 
covering the first payment on our in- 
voice, for which we wish to thank you. 
However, we are not able to allow you 
the 2 per cent cash discount on this 
partial payment for the reason that our 
terms are 2 per cent net ten days from 
receipt of the shipment. We grant this 
discount not as a reward for your com- 
liance with the terms of your contract, 
put as a payment for the use of the 
money that we receive ten days after 
shipment of the goods. 

If you decide, as you have done, to 
take advantage of the monthly pay- 
ment provision, we will not get the 
use of the money within ten days from 
the receipt of the shipment. Conse- 
quently, we object to paying 2 per cent 
for something that we did not receive. 
We will therefore ask that you kindly 
correct the amount of your remittance 
at the time you make the next payment. 


Incidentally, it is far from wise 
to overlook discount slipping 
merely because the amount in- 
volved happens to be trivial. An 
important principle is at stake. 
The sum of money is only a sec- 
ondary consideration. This is the 
angle from which the following 
letter, used by the Robert A. 
Johnston Company, is written: 


We surely appreciated your check of 
$104, received this morning. 

This remittance was intended to 
cover invoice of October 1, and we 
note you have deducted cash discount 
of $2.08, which we are unable to allow 
and are charging to your account. 

Our cash discount terms are 2 per 
cent fifteen days and, as your check 
was not received until three days after 
the net maturity date of thirty days, we 
are sure your deduction of cash dis- 
count in this instance was purely an 
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oversight on your part. Of course, the 
amount of discount in this instance is 
not of any consequence, but you un- 
doubtedly will agree that in dealing 
with thousands of accounts we must 
ask our customers to remit in accord- 
ance with our terms, so as to uphold 
our discount policy. 

It is our desire that you should earn 
the cash discount which is allowed for 
payment within a_ specified limit of 
time, and we hope future payments will 
be sent so as to reach us within the 
fifteen-day discount period to enable us 
to properly allow the cash discount de- 
duction. ; 

So that we can adjust your account, 
we will thank you to let us have addi- 
tional check or include in next settle- 
ment the deduction as per the enclosed 
invoice. 

With kindest regards. . 

If there is one letter which 
should not beat around the bush it 
is the letter to dealers who do not 
seem to realize that discount dates 
are set for a, purpose. A weak- 
kneed letter, in this situation, is 
worse than none at all. Instead 
of building respect it has exactly 
the opposite effect. 

If you want respect—and that is 
the same as saying, if you want 
good-will—then gently, yet firmly, 
put in his place the dealer who 
takes liberties with cash discounts. 
It may mean the loss of a few ac- 
counts, but that does not mean a 
loss of good-will. The retailer 
who is not called to task is in- 
clined to look upon the manufac- 
turer as somewhat of an easy 
mark, which certainly is an atti- 
tude that in no wise is related to 
good-will. Everybody worthwhile 
respects the man who stands up 
for what is right and that is good- 
will. 


National Campaign for 
Marshall-Field Cigar 


A national campaign on the Mar- 
shall-Field cigar is being planned by the 
Coroza Cigar Company, Philadelphia. 
The campaign will run for six months, 
copy appearing twice a week in news- 
papers in a number of cities throughout 
the country. This advertising will be 
directed by the Bloomingdale-Weiler 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 


Herbert DuPuy, President, 


Pennsylvania Rubber 

Herbert DuPuy, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa., has 
also been elected president of that or- 
ganization to succeed his son, Charles 
M. DuPuy, who resigned on account 
of ill health. 
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Grocer Ties Up Advertising 


with “Julius Caesar” 

Taking advantage of a performance in 
Memphis by Fritz Lieber, the Shakes- 
pearian actor, Mr. Bowers Stores, Inc., 
of that city, took opportunity of the 
occasion to editorialize on Shakespeare 
in its regular advertising of food prod- 
ucts. The caption of the advertise- 
ment was the sarcastic utterance of 
Cassius in “‘Julius Caesar,’? who remarks 
“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar 
feed that he has grown so great?” The 
text follows with a supposititious reason 
ing of what prompted this inquiry. 
“He may have asked a wise ques 
tion, after all,” the copy says. “Some 
one has even claimed to be able to tell 
a man’s politics by the food he eats. 
While the right kind of food may not 
be able to ‘make’ a man, certainly the 
wrong kind can ‘unmake’ him. Perhaps 
— was the trouble with Cassius him 
se 

The copy then goes on to impress 
upon readers the quality and variety of 
products handled by Mr. Bowers Stores 
and that the care exercised in their 
selection is an assurance that there is 
nothing sold which will ‘unmake’ a 
man. This part of the advertisement, 
which is written in the form of an 
editorial, is surrounded by the store’s 
usual announcements of food products. 


Census of Signs and Adver- 


tising Nove'ties Reported 

The 648 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of signs 
and advertising novelties reported prod- 
ucts valued at $67,223,676, according to 
the 1923 biennial census of manufacture, 
of the Department of Commerce. This 
compares with $53,276,864 reported by 
624 establishments in 1921, the pre- 
ceding census year, an increase of 
26.2 per cent. The principal products 
of establishments classified in _ this 
industry are electric signs ; illuminat- 
ing signs, “talking signs’; street car 
destination signs; painted and _  dec- 
orated show cards, and advertising 
novelties, such as tools, utensils, and 
conveniences marked with advertising 
notices. 

Signs and_ advertising novelties 
manufactured as secondary products by 
establishments engaged in other  in- 
dustries were valued at $2,201,634 in 
1921. The figure for 1923 has not 
been ascertained as yet. 


North Birmingham Will 


Advertise Itself 

The North Birmingham Merchants 
Association has placed its advertising 
account with the Cullen Advertising 
Agency, Birmingham, Ala. Newspapers. 
outdoor advertising and direct mail will 
be used to advertise the advantages of 
this community as a_ shopping and 
manufacturing centre. The _ slogan, 
“Why North Birmingham ?—Seventy- 
two Reasons” has been adopted. The 
seventy-two reasons are seventy-two In- 
dustrial plants located in and near this 
section of the city. 
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Without 


Precedent 


The New York Daily Mirror in its 


first four months 


(1) carried more display advertising 
daily than any other New York 
tabloid pictorial newspaper, and 
(2) passed in circulation all daily 
newspapers in America except those 
in 7 cities. A record without precedent 
in newspaper building. 


The trend in modern jour- 
nalism is toward the 
tabloid size illustrated 
newspaper. The Daily 
Mirror, with pen-and- 
camera reporting at its 
best, has set entirely new 
and higher standards in 





tabloid newspaper making. 
It is attracting in large 
numbers intelligent people 
in ALL INCOME 
GROUPS — many of 
whom have not before 
been regular readers of 
tabloid newspapers. 


MIRROR 





New York’s Better Picture Newspaper 
E. M. Alexander, Publisher 
MORE NEWS :: 


J. Mora Boyle, Advertising Manager 


MORE PICTURES :: MORE FEATURES :: MORE FICTION 
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And news of this great event will go into 95% of the Eng- 
lish-speaking homes of Cleveland FIRST thru The Press, 
which publishes its Annual Section on the opening night 
of the “show.” Advertising copy is now being received. 


A Scripps~Howard Newspaper 


Nati lly Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
CHICAGO 52 Vanderbilt Ave. CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI New York SAN FRANCISCO) 
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You should have this 
Free Book of Samples 


T GIVES the number, size, weight and color of the 
| various Danish Bond papers and all of the other bond, 
linen and ledger papers in the “Rising Line.” Samples 
of the following papers are included: 


Danish Bond Triplico Bond 

Danish Linen Initial Bond 

Danish Ledger . Reference Linen Ledger 

Danish Manuscript Cover Finance Linen Ledger 

Danish Kashmir Initial Ledger 
Korrespondence Twenty Carat Linen 

Danish Kashmir Cover Barrington Linen 

Housatonic Bond Bond Circular Wedding 

Barrington Bond Finance Bord 


Plain Woven Manuscript Cover 


You will find this Book of Samples a real help in 
choosing papers of satisfying quality for your letterheads, 
envelopes, announcements, folders, business forms of 


all kinds. 


So write or telephone your printer, stationer or lithog- 
rapher, or write direct to. the B. D. Rising Paper Company 
for your free copy. Write, too, for samples of Danish 
Bond envelopes that actually match the sheets and are 
guaranteed to stick—an almost unheard-of achievement 
in bond paper! 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company a J Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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Free Publicity Lowers Worth of 
Advertising Mediums 


Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain Newspaper Executives Are Told That 
National Advertisers Look for a High Character in Mediums 
Which Is Not Compatible with Acceptance of Free Publicity 


HE attitude of national ad- 

vertisers toward the question 
of free publicity was a featured 
subject of the second annual con- 
ference recently of the Pacific 
Coast and Inter-Mountain News- 
paper Executives at San Fran- 
cisco. The meeting was under the 
auspices of the Pacific Coast Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Who pays for free publicity? It 

should be figured in the balance 
sheet of a publication as depreci- 
ation—not only in its editorial 
value but in its value as an ad- 
vertising medium. Is the space 
which the advertiser buys a first- 
class or inferior commodity? The 
attitude of the national advertiser 
was pointed out to the conference 
by John J. Cuddy, advertising di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, in his address 
on “What the Western Advertiser 
Expects from the Western News- 
paper.” 
_ “Advertisers should be intensely 
interested in the truth standards 
of papers in which they propose to 
advertise. We have found that 
publications leading in good jour- 
nalism produce hest results for 
advertisers,” he declared, drawing 
therefrom the conclusion that me- 
diums which accept free publicity 
are undermining both their value 
to the reading public and to the 
advertiser. He denounced the 
practice by advertisers of issuing 
publicity and by newspapers of 
accepting it. 

“When an advertiser places copy 
in a newspaper,’ ’ Mr. Cuddy ad- 
vised, “he has a right to expect 
that paper to represent the highest 
type of journalism. It should be 
clean. in its business methods, 
practice truth in its news columns 
and protect its advertisers against 
unfair tactics. Newspapers which 
inspire readers to higher thoughts 
are ones which possess readers 
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who respond to intelligent adver- 
tising. 

“The evil of journalism which 
the advertiser most criticizes is 
the use of advertising under the 
guise of news. Unfairness results 
because advertisers attempt to pre- 
sent ideas through the news col- 
umns which they are unwilling to 
do in advertising columns. 

“The editorial columns should 
not be influenced by the advertis- 
ing department. Newspapers that 
are so influenced do not represent 
a high type of mediums.” 


WHAT NATIONAL ADVERTISERS WANT 


Mr. Cuddy further pointed out 
that the big national advertisers 
most want clean newspapers of a 
high character and that in mer- 
chandising service they expect 
only intelligent information about 
the local market and trade situa- 
tion and its possibilities. He char- 
acterized the publishers’ represen- 
tative as “the field-glasses of the 
advertiser” and one of the most 
useful men in the field of adver- 
tising. 

Friend Richardson, Governor of 
California, and former publisher 
of the Berkeley Gazette, made the 
address of welcome at the morn- 
ing session of the one-day confer- 
ence. W. J. Hofmann, advertis- 
ing manager, Portland Oregonian, 
presided as chairman. 

Other speakers were: George 
L. Baker, Mayor of Portland, 
Ore.; Ramsey Oppenheim, pub- 
lisher, Western Advertising, who 
spoke on the “Development of 
Pacific Coast Advertising”; Dr. 
B. M. Rastall, manager, Califor- 
nians, Incorporated, who praised 
“The Newspaper as a Community 
Builder”; R. F. Haegelin, district 
sales manager, Kellogg Sales 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
who described “The Profitable 
Cultivation of the Pacific Coast 
Market through Newspaper Ad- 
vertising,” and Thomas L. Emory, 
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Nr Paublisher 

_ Where we offer you the follow- 
ing advantages: 

~ Complete Photo-Engraving, 
Typesetting, Electrotyping, 
‘Printing, Mailing and Edition 
Binding, all under one roof. 
Editorial rooms. where quiet 
» prevails; away from the hum of 
the big battery of composing 
foom machinery and _ presses. 
“A place where the editor or ad- 
vertising Manager can prepare 
‘copy, .read proofs, or close 
‘forms with the advantage of 

- skilled: advice, if requested. 
Thesé. offices have been made 
available through the enlarge- 
ment of our plant, and every 
need and convenience for the 
buyer of printing ‘‘on location’’ 
has been attended to in detail: 


WE EXTEND YOU AN INVITATION 
TO VISIT. OUR DAYLIGHT PLANT 


2 Music Typography in all its Branches 
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Pacific Coast manager, Bureau of 
Advertising of the A.N.P.A,, 
whose topic was “Developing 
More Newspaper Advertising.” 
Mr. Emory was given a vote of 
appreciation for the program 
which had been prepared by him. 

Discussion from the floor con- 
sidered such subjects as: “Selling 
the Pacific Coast Market to 
National Advertisers”; “Should 
Newspapers Sell Tie-up Advertis- 
ing?”; “How Smaller-town Dailies 
Can Get More National Advertis- 
ing”; “Determining the Classifica- 
tion of Advertising as National 
or Local,” and “Does It Pay the 
Small Publisher to Have Special 
Representation ?” 

At a closed session in the after- 
noon, Mr. Emory gave a search- 
ing analysis of the work on the 
Pacific Coast of the Bureau of 
Advertising. The next meeting of 
the newspaper executives will be 
held at San Francisco in October, 
1925. 





Form Carl Reimers Company 
at New York 


The Carl Reimers Company, Inc., 
has been formed at New York by Carl 
Reimers, Charles H. Bauer and Boyden 
Sparkes. Mr. Reimers, who is _pres- 
ident, and Mr. Bauer, vice-president, 
have both been in the advertising busi- 
ness for a number of years. Mr. 
Sparkes, who is secretary-treasurer, is 
a newspaper and magazine writer. 





To Join Advance-Parcholite 
Corporation 


Edgar Elye Sternheim, sales man- 
ager of the Herz Bed Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined the Advance-Parcholite 
Corporation, of that city, as general sales 
manager and advertising manager. 





“The Atlantic Monthly” 


Advances Leonard Drew 
Leonard Drew, who has been with the 
Eastern staff at New York of The At- 
lantic Monthly, Boston, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of Eastern man- 
ager. 





Birmingham Has Better 
Business Bureau 
The thirty-ninth link in the chain of 
Better Business Bureaus has been adde 
with the establishment of a bureau at 
Birmingham, Ala. H. I. McEldowney 
is manager. 
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Cannot Register ““(Camembert” 


as Trade-Mark in France 

A French court has ruled that the 
name “Camembert” cannot be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark because it is 
known to the public as a type of cheese 
and not as the product of a particular 
manufacturer. : 

Producers of this type of cheese in 
Normandy, in order to guarantee the 
quality of their product, attempted to 
obtain a legal ruling prohibiting cheese 
manufacturers in general from using 
the name. The court before which the 
cheese associations appeared refused to 
agree with the plaintiffs. The ruling 
in effect, permits the use of the mark, 
“Camembert,” in France, for cheese. 
whether or not produced in that sec 
tion from which the name was orig: 
inally derived. 


C. B. Leech Joins Electrical 
Trade Publishing Company 


C. B. Leech, for the last six years 
with the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc.. 
New York, has been appointed speciai 
representative of the Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company, Chicago, pub 
lisher of The Jobber’s Salesman and 
the “E M F Electrical Year Book.” 
He had been New York and Eastern 
representative of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press. 





Herbert Hoover to Address 


Business Publishers 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is expected to be the principal 
speaker at the thirty-fifth anniversary 
dinner of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc., which will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on De- 
cember 9. 


Canadian Campaign for 
British Pencil 


The Royal Sovereign Pencil Company 
Ltd., London, England, is conducting a 
campaign in Canadian publications fea- 
turing Wolff’s Royal Sovereign pencils. 
The advertising is directed by the S. H. 

nson Company, London, advertising 
agency. 


Changes in Gillham Agency 

Roy Bourne, manager of the Salt 
Lake City office of the Gillham Adver- 
tising Company, has resigned to join 
the commercial department of the Utah 
Power and Light Company. He is suc- 
ceeded by Marion C. Nelson, for some 
time acting business manager of the 
company. 





“Commissary Manager” 
Appoints H. W. Shaw 


H. Warren Shaw has been appointed 
to represent Commissary Manager, New 
York, in the Chicago territory. He is 
also acting as representative for the 
Towa Farmer and the Corn Belt Farmer, 
both of Des Moines, Iowa. 
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MOTOR CARS 


HE following appreciation 

of the value of “ PUNCH” 
for the advertising of Motor 
Cars has recently been 
received from a regular ad- 
vertiser in " PUNCH’'S” 
columns: 

“*PUNCH’ is the only paper which 
in my experience I have actually 
known to be carried under an en- 
quirer’s arm when such enquirer 
was calling on an advertiser there- 
in. Recently this has occurred 
many times, the usual remark 
being, ‘I want to see this.. .’ 
and being accompanied with an 
indication of the advertisement 
in question.” 


People who buy cars buy lots 
of other good things, and so 
it has become an axiom that 
“PUNCH” is the super- 
salesman of all kinds of high- 
class commodities and service. 


Already all space is sold in 
many issues throughout 1925, 


Advance Booking is 
Always Essential. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ‘“ PUNCH” 


10, BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG. 
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Virginia 

Apple Growers Join to 
Advertise 





IRGINIA apple growers pro- 
ducing approximately 500,000 
barrels annually, have joined in a 
co-operative advertising effort. 
While deriving the benefits of 
standardized’ packing, State in- 
spection, and co-operative brand 
advertising each grower directs 
the actual sale of his own apples. 
The Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society and the Division of 
Markets of the State of Virginia 
are aiding the individual growers 
in securing a certified pack. In 
1924 about 500 prominent apple 
growers signed a contract for the 
grading and packing of their crop. 
The State Division of Markets 
appointed inspectors to make daily 
calls at the orchards of contract- 
ing apple growers, making inspec- 
tion as each barrel was packed. 
An inspection stamp and a brand 
name were placed on each barrel. 
This name was, for all growers in 
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the Shenandoah Valley, the “Val- 
ley of Virginia” brand. The 
“Piedmont Virginia” brand was 
used for orchards in the Piedmont 
section. 

Page advertising of these and 
other brands is now appearing in 
produce publications reaching the 
wholesale’ markets. 

The guarantees of quality which 
buyers will have and the total 
number of barrels of guaranteed 
apples which will be available, 
about 500,000, are stressed. The 
growers are classified by counties 
and what is termed “inspection 
rings.” Production and varieties 
by individuals are listed so that 
buyers may deal direct, since each 
grower reserves the privilege of 
selling to whom he pleases. 


Death of S. W. DuBois 


Samuel Webster DuBois, for fifteen 
years with The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, New York, died at New York 
on November 29. His death was due to 
burns resulting from the explosion of 
a gas radiator in his apartment. Mr. 
DuBois, who was forty-nine years old, 
was a native of Tuscaloosa, Ala., where 
the funeral services were held. 
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ADVERTISING 


Making Quality — 
Understood 


T is an axiom of selling and ad- 
vertising that the first requisite 
for permanent success is that the 
advertised article must have quality. 








DVERTISING sets If you are making goods 

up an issue about of such merit that they 
merchandise—makes it a can endure comment and 
topic of conversation, comparison, your sales 
and causes people to re- opportunity lies in in- 
late to each other their creasing interest in them 
experiences with it. by national advertising. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


MOSS-CHASE 
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Don’t Mix the Duchesses and 


Cooks of Advertising 

“Can Advertising Be Too High Hat?” 
This was the topic of discussion at a 
meeting of the advertising art group of 
the New York Advertising Club which 
was held on December 1. Heyworth 
Campbell, art director of the Condé Nast 
Publications, briefly discussed the topic 
from the standpoint of the art director 
and then introduced the principal speaker 
of the meeting, Miss Sara H. Birchall, 
advertising promotion manager of the 
Condé Nast Publications. 

“From my experience, I am firmly 
convinced that copy which is essentially 
‘high hat,’ ‘superior’ and ‘snob appeal’ 
stuff is a mistake when addressed to 
intelligent people,’ Miss Birchall said. 
“These people know too much. They 
laugh at it. Simplicity, sincerity and 
charm are the essentials of copy ad- 
dressed to an intelligent audience with 
high standards of living. The only place 
where high-hat copy succeeds is when it 
is addresed to the ignorant. 

“Copy is just like people. Some copy 
is a naturally born duchess with the 
gracious manners of her class. Some 
copy is a naturally born cook, with the 
wholesome likeableness of the cook. A 
duchess is a g thing in her place 
and a cook is a good thing in hers. 
But deliver us from the cook who tries 
to behave as she imagines a duchess 
would behave in either real life or copy 
writing.” 


C. L. Pancoast Returns to 
Chicago “Tribune” 


Chalmers L. Pancoast, who has been 
Eastern manager at New York of 
Liberty, is returning to the headquarters 
staff at Chicago of the Chicago Tribune. 
He previously was with the Tribune as 
manager of the Eastern division of na- 
tional advertising. 

Nelson R. Perry succeeds Mr. Pancoast 
as Eastern manager of Liberty. Until 
recently, Mr. Perry has been_with the 
New York office of the Curtis Publishing 
Company as New York State represen- 
tative of The Saturday Evening Post. 


New Publication for Phono- 
graph and Radio Dealers 


The Radio Dealer Company, Inc., 
New York, will soon start publication of 
a new magazine of radio sales informa- 
tion for the talking machine trade. It 
will be called The Phonograph Radio 
Dealer, and the first issue will appear 
in January. The publisher also publishes 
The Radio Dealer and The Radw Manu- 
facturer. 


With International Exposition 
Company 


Adelstan Levesque has been appointed 
managing director of the International 
Exposition Company of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal. For the last six years he 
has been active secretary of the Mon- 
treal Automobile Trade Association Ltd. 
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Automotive Parts Association 
Organized 


The permanent organization of the 
National Standard Parts Association was 
effected at Chicago recently with a 
membership of about one hundred manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of automo- 
tive replacement parts. Improvement 
of the replacements parts trade along 
the lines of more efficient, effective and 
profitable distribution is the aim of the 
organization. standardization and 
merchandising committee was appointed 
and $5,000 appropriated to cover pre- 
liminary work for the first year. 

A Haugh, vice-president, 
Sewing Machine Company, Buffalo, was 
elected president, and Patter- 
son, Patterson Parts, Inc., was elected 
vice-president. 


King 


Boncilla Appoints Brandt 
Agency 


Boncilla Laboratories, Indianapolis, 
maker of Boncilla toiletries, has ap- 
pointed the Brandt Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, to direct its advertising. 
Magazines will be used for this ac- 
count. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct an advertising campaign in 
the Middle West on North Shore Cot- 
tage Cheese, made by the North Shore 
Food Products Company, Chicago. 

he Hough Shade Corporation, 
Janesville, Wis., manufacturer of 
Vudor shades, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Brandt agency. 


Boiler Account for 
Olson & Enzinger 


The General Boilers Company, 
Waukegan, IIl., manufacturer of Pa- 
cific steel heating boilers and Pacific 
circulating tanks, has appointed Olson 
& Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


S. P. Whiting with Ford 
Motor 


S. P. Whiting, recently on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News has joined the Des 
Moines, Ia., branch of the Ford Motor 
Company, in charge of its advertising de- 
partment. 


National Process Transfers 
Fred J. Huber 


Fred J. Huber, of the National 
Process Company, New York, Giant 
Ads, has been transferred to Philadel- 
phia as representative of the company 
in that city and adjacent territory. 


Appoints E. Katz Special 
Agency 
The Pittsburgh, Kans., Sun has ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Advertis- 
ing Agency as its national advertising 
representative, 
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Bank Advertises to 


Stimulate Dairying 

The Liberty Insurance Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is using a series of news- 
paper advertisements in that city to 
promote the interest of the Kentucky 
dairy industry. The copy points out 
the value of dairy products as articles 
of diet, and their economic importance 
as staple articles of Kentucky com- 


merce. About 71,000 reprints have 
been furnished dairy product manu- 
facturers of Louisville. Other banks 


of the State are planning similar cam- 
paigns. 

In each advertisement the bank ex- 
plains its interest as follows: ‘“‘Statis- 
tics show that we are still below our 
per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. This advertisement is one of a 
series published by the Liberty Insur- 
ance Bank to stimulate dairying as a 
means of relief for depressed agricul- 
tural conditions in the country and as 
a source of health and prosperity in the 
city.” 


Dental Account with 
Cincinnati Agency 

The Crocker-Fels Company, Cincin- 
nati, manufacturer of dental supplies, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Keelor & Stites Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. Dental pub- 
lications and direct-mail advertising will 
be used. ; 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of The Koehler 
Candy Company, operating a chain of 
retail stores in Wheeling and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Lexington, Ky., Columbus 
and Cincinnati. Newspapers and direct- 
mail advertising will be used for this 
account. 


Canadian Agency to Direct 
“2 in 1” Shoe Polish Account 


The F. F. Dalley Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of ‘2 in 
1” shoe polish, has appointed S. S. Bow- 
man Ltd.. advertising agency, Mon- 
treal, to direct its advertising account 
in the United States. This agency also 
will continue to direct the Canadian 
advertising. 

A branch office in Buffalo will be 
opened by the Bowman agency. 


E. F. Butler Joins 
The Greenleaf Company 


Ernest F. Butler, formerly with the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., 
Boston, advertising agency, has joined 
The Greenleaf Company, advertising 
agency, also of that city. 


J. R. Woltz with Brandt 
Agency 
J. Ray Woltz, formerly vice-president 
and sales manager of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago, advertising agency, 1S 
now with the Brandt Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, in a similar capacity. 
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Warner Brothers Plans for 
1925 


Redfern and Warner corsets, Wrap- 
arounds, Orientals and other products 
of The Warner Brothers Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., will be advertised 
during 1925 in one of the most exten- 
sive campaigns undertaken by the com- 
pany, according to De Ver C. Warner. 
“Although we do not care to publish 
details at the present time,” Mr. Warner 
said, “we can say in general that our 
campaign has been worked out so that 
it covers practically every type of 
trade. The different factors in the 
campaign have been selected and har- 
monized in order to accomplish this. 
We are fortunate in having a consider- 
able amount of radically new and at- 
tractive merchandise which gives us a 
story to tell that is intensely interesting 
from the consumer's standpoint. 

“Our policy for the advertising of 
1925 will be direct co-operation with the 
dealers on all our advertising, as well 
as on the question of merchandise, to 
an extent that we have not gone into 
for some time.” Plans for the 1925 
campaign call for the use of periodicals 
and newspapers. 


Convicted for Violation of 
State Advertising Law 


In a recent Buffalo newspaper adver- 
tisement Mrs. M. L. Mueller advertised 
for “ladies to travel, salary, expenses— 
routes open to California and Florida.”’ 
After an investigation, the Buffalo Better 
Business Bureau charged that the adver- 
tising was a scheme to collect $7.50 from 
prospective sales agents for a concern 
operating under the name of the Reliable 
Manufacturing Company, vendors of cos- 
metics. An arrest was made on the 
charge of violation of the New York 
State advertising law. Mrs. Mueller 
pleaded guilty before Chief Judge Woltz. 
of the Buffalo city courts, who imposed 
a fine of $100 or 100 days in jail. The 
Reliable Manufacturing Company wired 
money to pay the fine. 


Anchor Stove & Range 
Company Augments Staff 


S. W. Hetherington has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Fox Fur 
nace Company, Elyria, Ohio, to join 
the Anchor Stove & Range Company, 
New Albany, Ind., in a similar ca- 
pacity. 

M. E. Ticen also has joined the 
Anchor company as sales manager. 
He was mee s | with the Fox com- 
pany as special sales representative 
and editor of its house magazine. 


Newspaper Campaign for D. B. 
Kleenup Soap 


The Dustbane Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ont., is using newspaper 
space to introduce a new product known 
as D. B. Kleenup soap. This advertis- 
ing account is directed by McKim 
Ltd., Montreal, advertising agency. 
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ASK YOUR PRINTER 


to give you a copy of the 


Manual of Linotype Typography 


as a Christmas Present 


Te Manuat or Linoryre TypocraPuy is a textbook 
of typographic arrangement that regularly sells for $10. 
It was published by the Linotype Company as a part of 
its campaign to establish higher typographic standards 
and in further extending the scope of this campaign, 
arrangements have been made for a limited complimen- 
tary distribution of the Manual to certain large buyers of 
printed matter, the list of recipients to be made up by the 
printers of the country. If you want to be included in 
this list have your printer fill out the coupon and mail 
it to the nearest Linotype Agency. 





The Manual of Linotype Typography is an authoritative guide to the correct composition of 
any job. Its 272 pages are largely made up of practical working examples, supplemented by 
concise critical comment. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
BROOKLYN - CHICACO - SAN FRANCISCO - 
NEW ORLEANS 


[Toronto: Canadian L:notype Limited] 


Please send a copy of the MANUAL with 
our compliments to: 


Address 


who is a large buyer of printing and a good 
customer of ours. We believe that it will be to 
our mutual benefit to have a copy in his hands. 
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560.24.12-J 
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New Jobs Cut Out for Trade 


Associations 


Institute of American Meat Packers Blazes Trail for Future 
Trade Groups 


By Russell H. Barker 


HE packing industry is having 

a great merchandising vision. 
Dreaming is not much of a habit 
with the packers. But anyone at- 
tending the recent Chicago meeting 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers—an organization designed 
to strengthen the industry by 
harnessing science, education and 
business to the same load—would 
observe how they are looking 
ahead to the merchandising needs 
of the future. Their plans, while 
not entirely unique, have many 
phases which are of interest to 
many other trade associations. 

The Institute includes a combined 
trade association, an industrial 
museum, a research institute, and 
an educational institution. 

Since its reorganization in 1919, 
when the American Meat Packers’ 
Association became the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, develop- 
ments have followed the outline of 
the Institute plan, proposed by 
Thomas E. Wilson, then president 
of the Institute, and adopted in 
1922. More than $150,000 raised 
at that time by voluntary sub- 
scription is being used to cover 
the present surveys and actual 
work. 

These developments, when con- 
sidered in connection with the 
action just taken by the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies in instituting a marketing 
research program, indicate the 
value which advertisers are com- 
ing to place on research data as a 
foundation upon which to build 
plans for future times. 

The work of the Institute is 
carried on, for the most part, by 
means of a system of standing 
committees operating in a number 
of different fields and covering the 
different branches of the business. 

In telling of the work of the 
Public Relations Committee, of 
which he is chairman, G. F. Swift, 
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vice-president of Swift & Com- 
pany, declared that the meat in- 
dustry had reached the definite 
conclusion that the public must be 
taken into its confidence. “Now,” 
said Mr. Swift, “the industry 
keeps the public better informed 
and has given out information of 
the most intimate nature concern- 
ing sales profits and operating 
costs. As a result, neither the 
producer of live stock nor the con- 
sumer pays much attention to the 
demogogues’ cry that the price of 
meat to the consumer could be 
lowered and, at the same time, the 
price of livestock increased by 
removing the packer or hedging 
him in with additional legislative 
restrictions. 

“On the contrary, the public is 
coming to understand that the 
packer’s high efficiency enables him 
to return to the producer a much 
larger share of the consumer’s 
dollar than is true in the case of 
most other commodities. 

“‘We have kept the people in- 
formed of changes in the price of 
meat, whether up or down. When 
certain cuts of meat have been on 
the market in relative abundance 
and selling at unusually low levels, 
we have called attention to them, 
with direct benefit to the consumer 
and all others concerned.” 


HOW THE COMMITTEE CARRIES ON 
ITS EDUCATIONAL WORK 


This committee carries on its 
educational work by direct-mail 
leaflets and booklets, and motion 
pictures which supplement the co- 
ordinated newspaper, farm-paper 
and magazine advertising done by 
the individual packing companies. 
It is also equipped to supply special 
information on request and issues 
a monthly analysis of the live- 
stock and meat situation. This 
information has served as a guide 
to the industry itself, as well as 
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to producer and to consumer. 

At the time the Institute was 
organized, the livestock and meat 
industry was divided into four 
distinct groups having very little 
systematic co-operation with each 
other. Now, there exists definite 
machinery for conference and co- 
operation on common problems 
between the producers, the com- 
mission men, the packers, and the 
retailers. The livestock and meat 
industry is beginning to function 
as a unit on matters which are of 
concern to all factors in it. Each 
group is kept in closer touch with 
the problems of the other groups 
and each division of the industry 
is trying to help every other 
division in some manner. This 
change has been brought about 
through the committee and bureaus 
of the Institute which have had 
as their purpose the establishment 
of better relations between pro- 
ducers and packers and between 
packers and retailers. Unifica- 
tion of an entire industry in this 
fashion, is a relatively new job 
for trade associations. 
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Philip D. Armour, first vice- 
president of Armour and Company, 
states that consumers of meat in 
all parts of the country are to 
benefit directly from an educational 
program to be_ instituted by 
packers and retailers. Through 
this new project, which will entail 
close co-operation between retail 
meat dealers and packers’ salesmen, 
economies will be made possible 
within the coming year that the 
packers expect will be reflected im- 
mediately in the cost of meat to 
the general public. 

Through the medium of the Na- 
tional Association of Meat Coun- 
cils, composed of packer repre- 
sentatives, retail meat dealers and 
wholesalers, local meat councils in 
various large cities are to hold 
meetings this winter at which the 
retailers and salesmen will learn 
how to correct uneconomical meth- 
ods and increase efficiency. These 
local meat councils are located in 
Chicago, New York, Jersey City, 


Rochester, Boston, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis and several other large 
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When a manufacturer enters the Janesville, Wisconsin, 
market with an advertising campaign, every possible re- 
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Janesville trading zone, receives a post-card like the one 
reproduced above. 
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consuming centres of the country. 

“The dealers will also receive 
information,” said Mr. Armour, 
“which they may pass on to the 
housewife concerning the most im- 
proved methods of selecting, pre- 
paring and cooking meats.” 

It was also this committee which 
was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the study of retail costs, 
conducted jointly by Northwestern 
University and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This 
information is to be published by 
the Department of Agriculture in 
the form of a text book on good 
retailing methods and made avail- 
able to thousands of retailers 
throughout the country. A pre- 
liminary report on it appeared in 
the October 23, 1924, issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

Charles E. Herrick, president of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, says of this particular 
work; “This information should 
go a long way toward solving some 
of the most pressing problems of 
meat distribution. It should enable 


the average dealer to examine his 
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own operating expenses, find out 
whether any are out of line, and, 
if so, to correct them, as well as 
to adopt in his own store the meth- 
ods of merchandising which have 
proved most successful elsewhere.” 

The third phase of the Institute 
plan is the development of a re- 
search institute. To Germany, 
perhaps, should be given the credit 
for having taken the lead in the 
development of research institu- 
tions serving a whole industry. 
Much of her industrial power be- 
fore the war, the packers say, may 
be credited to these _ research 
institutes which attempted to solve 
problems too big for individual 
companies, to break down old 
barriers and discover new methods, 
and to collect valuable industrial 
data not previously correlated. The 
idea is spreading among American 
industries and is bound to take on 
rapidly increasing importance in 
association work. It is a relatively 
new job, specially cut out for trade 
groups and worthy of serious at- 
tention by all organized trades. 

The advantages of such co-opera- 
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tive research projects are three- 
fold. By pooling efforts and 
sharing costs every company is 
repaid for work which might not 
be profitable if undertaken by a 
single concern. An individual com- 
pany cannot always afford to 
attempt an investigation which does 
not promise a reasonably prompt 
return on the investment. An in- 
dustrial research institute is more 
apt to be able to capitalize on such 
abstract investigations. Finally, 
there is much needless duplication 
of experiments in the same field 
which can be eliminated by com- 
bining forces. ; 

As a research institution, the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers 
has set out to: 


1. Develop and systematize a body of 
scientific and practical data for the ser- 
vice of the whole industry. 

2. Carry on agreed researches into new 
scientific and practical problems common 
to all packers. 

3. Conduct experiments on the exten- 
sion of products and the reclamation of 
materials. 

4. Collate and disseminate information 
concerning discoveries and developments 
having relation to the packing industry. 

5. Conduct merchandising surveys and 
commercial research work. 

6. Discover waste and means of elim- 
inating it. 

7. Test materials and equipment of- 
fered to the industry. 


The work of the research in- 
stitute is carried on principally 
through two bureaus, the Bureau 
of Practical Research and the 
Bureau of Scientific Research. The 
latter is headed by one of the 
nation’s leading chemists, W. Lee 
Lewis, formerly professor of 
chemistry at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and inventor of Lewisite, 
the deadly war gas. 

The fourth phase of the Institute 
plan is the development of a 
technical educational institution. 
This is being accomplished through 
the co-operation of the School of 
Commerce and Administration of 
the University of Chicago with 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. A new department known 
as the Institute of Meat Packing 
has been added to the university. 

Besides conducting research in 
the physical sciences and in eco- 
nomics and business as applied to 
the packing industry, this depart- 
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ment provides, in evening courses, 
oral instruction designed primarily 
for men engaged in the industry 
in Chicago. There are also cor- 
respondence courses intended to 
make the same instruction avail- 
able to men in the industry else- 
where. It also offers, in day 
courses, a four-year curriculum 
with emphasis on natural sciences 
and on business management for 
men intending to enter the pack- 
ing industry. 

Industry has only discovered 
education within the last few years 
and although the value of educa- 
tion-for-industry is fast gaining 
recognition there are many obsta- 
cles to be overcome before the two 
can be welded together. These 
difficulties were emphasized by 
Harold Higgins Swift, president 
of the board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago, in address- 
ing a public conference on educa- 
tion and industry held in connection 
with the opening of the Institute 
of Meat Packing at the University 
of Chicago. 

“There are three great dangers 
which lie ahead of us upon enter- 
ing this new relation between in- 
dustry and education,” he said. 
“Business will expect too much 
from trained students, forgetting 
that no man is entirely trained 
until he has had some practical 
experience. The students will fail 
to appreciate the necessity of prac- 
tical experience and will expect to 
step into responsible positions im- 
mediately upon leaving the uni- 
versity. And finally within the 
classroom sufficient recognition is 
never given to the human factor 
which always comes in for a very 
large consideration in business.” 

This technical education institute 
is still another new job cut out for 
trade associations. In combination 
with the other trails which the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers has blazed, it indicates that 
trade associations have vast fields 
to tap. 


Made Secretary of Dallas 
Advertising League 


C. D. Yost, of the Dallas Mailing 
Company, has become secretary of the 
Dallas Advertising League. 
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YSTRICTLY A NEWSPAPER & 


The New York Times holds to its 
single purpose of gathering and 
printing the news. 

Newsis the indispensable ele- 
ment of a newspaper for which there 
can be no substitute, for which noth- 
ing else can compensate. 

News alone has an unchang- 
ing value for those who buy and 
read a newspaper. News holds an in- 
terest above all else. 

The New York Times spares 
no effort or expense to gather the 
news. The energy and trained intelli- 
gence of an unrivaled staff, the un- 
equaled use of cable, telegraph and 
local facilities,assemble nightly news 
of world, nation, state and city for 
the readers of The New York Times. 
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ger dividends. 
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Dwight M. Blish 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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Which Wanamaker Operated 
“Oak Hall”? 


Los AnGeELES, Nov. 19, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Apropos Robert Frothingham’s letter 
in Printers’ Ink of November 13, as 
to the origin of ‘“‘Brass Tacks,” Mr. 
Frothingham says: 

“Legend has it that the late John 
Wanamaker was the first merchant to 
profit by this change in the old order, 
At any rate, I remember very clearly 
how my boyish imagination was stimu- 
lated on being taken by my mother to 
visit ‘Oak Hall,’ the wondrous Wan- 
amaker clothing store in Philadelphia, 
many years ago—not only by the row 
of shining brass tacks on the counter, 
but also by the remarkable announcement 
‘Your Money Back If Not Satisfied,’ and 
that still more wonderful and gorgeous 
10 per cent discount that was accorded 
to a clergyman’s widow!” 

Wasn’t “Oak Hall,” the name of the 
store operated by William Wanamaker 
and later by Wanamaker & Brown? If 
my memory serves me correctly, the 
two stores, The John Wanamaker Store 
and The William Wanamaker Store 
were two separate organizations, but I 
may be wrong. 

H. Prescott Simpson, 


Florida Bank Advertises State 
Tax Prohibition 


The Florida National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, immediately after the election, 
used newspaper advertising in other 
cities to announce the verdict of the 
voters at the polls that there would be, 
in the future, no State income and in- 
heritance tax in Florida. The headline 
of the advertisement was ‘Florida Pro- 
hibits State Income and _ Inheritance 
Taxes.”” The copy stated that the voters 
at the polls had accepted by a large 
majority an amendment to the State 
Constitution by which this prohibition 
became law. The tie-up with the bank 
was that those interested in Florida, 
either as a resident, visitor or property 
owner could write to the Florida Na- 
tional Bank for full information as to 
how the new amendment to the Consti- 
tution affects their interests. 


Sardines to Be Advertised in 
New Campaign 


Newspapers and business papers will 
be used in a new campaign on Banquet 
Brand sardines which will be conducted 
by Lewis Connor & Sons Ltd., St. John, 
N. B. The Desbarats Advertising 
Agency, Montreal, will direct this cam- 
paign. 


Magazine Campaign Planned 
on Fir Doors 


The Nicolai Door Manufacturing 
Company, Portland, Oreg., has placed 
its advertising account with the Hall & 
Emory Agency, Inc., of that city. Mag- 
azines will be u in a national cam- 
paign which is planned on its fir doors. 
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VERYBODY knows the way the 
banks and established security 
houses invest in the attention of The 
Quality Group’s half-million homes. 


Back of every well-upholstered, com- 
fortable, substantial, well-organized 
home—there is a lot of business con- 
suming going on. 


So you see the grocer boy bringing big 
baskets full of soap, flour, salt, bacon, 
and soft drinks. The druggist sends 
shaving cream, tooth brushes, writing 
paper, candy. Packages containing wear- 
ing apparel come every week—and 
sometimes twice a week. 


Income with these people may be 
10 per cent above or below normal, 
but the business of living a full life 
goes right on. And their back door 
has a bell on it that rings as often 
as the front. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


ly v of New York 








681 Fifth Ave. 
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When Advertising 
in Canada— 


THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta— 


commonly referred to as 


Western Canada 


constitute, together, a territorial unit— 


—a growing, productive area with a 
future—a fertile, healthy belt as big as 
all of the United States east of the 
Mississippi and north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 


—an important market highly responsive 
to good advertising. 





THE WINNIPEG FREE PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 
COMMAND THIS WHOLE FIELD 


WINNIPEG FREE PRESS 


Morning and Evening 


FREE PRESS PRAIRIE FARMER 


Every Wednesday 


N.B.—Tabloid Pages now offered in Full Color 








































Why Door-Bell Pushers Sell Circles 
Around the Retailer 


A House-to-House Canvasser, in Addressing Some Pertinent Remarks to 
Retailers to “Go Forth and Do Likewise,” Makes Several 
Suggestions of Interest to Manufacturers 


HE question has often been 

asked: Why does it seem to 
be such a simple matter for the 
mail-order houses and manufac- 
turers, through agents or author- 
ized representatives, to sell through 
house-to-house canvassing such 
staples as food products, toilet 
preparations, household _necessi- 
ties, silk hosiery, brushes, rain- 
coats, clothing, traveling bags and 
a host of other commodities which 
rightfully come within the scope 
of the retailer? 

What are the lessons to be 
learned from these direct-to-con- 
sumer activities? 

The purpose of this article, 
written by one of these canvassers 
himself, is not to criticize nor to 
lecture, but to stimulate the re- 
tailer to think, and to bend his 
energies to new ways of mer- 
chandising and new ways of in- 
creasing sales to offset these in- 
roads made by the “outsider” into 
the retailer’s “preserves”—into the 
activities which are “legitimately 
the retailer’s activities.” 

One local newspaper editor went 
so far as to say that the retailers 
in his town were not up to date 
in attractively displaying their 
goods and that they made no at- 
tempt to properly and efficiently 
study the question of competing in 
price and quality with the “out- 
siders” who sold their’ goods at 
the lower manufacturer-direct-to- 
consumer price. 

Another local editor gave as the 
reason, that the retailer did not 
keep abreast of new ideas in sell- 
ing. 

In this connection there seems 
to be an ever-growing impression 
that the retailers who find this 
house-to-house canvasser business 
competition pretty keen are wast- 
ing their money when they spend 


Reprinted with permission from Men’s 
Wear and Chicago Apparel Gazette. 
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it for newspaper advertising, ap- 
pealing to the people of their 
community on a basis of “home 
pride.” The thing that a lot of 
retailers today do not seem to 
know is that the average con- 
sumer’s sense of pride in his own 
town’s stores does not amount to 
a great deal. The average con- 
sumer has no hesitancy in buying 
from a concern 1,000 miles away 
in preference to a concern in his 
own home town, if he believes 
that he is saving anything what- 
ever, or getting a better article for 
the same money by buying from 
the distant concern. Local pride, 
the consumer believes, gets him 
nowhere at all. It is a matter of 
cold business, not sentiment, as 
the average retailer seems to be- 
lieve. 


THIS IS REAL HELP FROM THE 


MANUFACTURER 


In the writer’s home town a 
man whom he knows very well, 
named Charles Daniels, became 
the authorized representative for 
an Illinois concern which manu- 
factures a line of 350 products— 
food, toilet preparations and 
household necessities. The com- 
pany has nearly 1,000 representa- 
tives—men and women—through- 
out the country and in foreign 
fields doing house-to-house can- 
vassing. Last year housewives in 
this country paid these representa- 
tives $3,000,000 for these products. 
The products are a‘ good as any 
similar article on the market and 
many of them are sold at a lower 
price, none higher, plus the service 
of delivering them to the house- 
wives, without any charge for 
delivery. The goods are not sold 
in stores. They are accompanied 
by a legal guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money back. The author- 
ized representative does not have 
to pay a local license. That has 











Some 
Publications 


would carry seventy percent 
of their present volume of ad- 
vertising without any salesmen. 


Many Publishers 


are paying too high a price to 
secure that other thirty percent. 


I have acommon sense pro- 
posal to make a publisher who 
wants to increase his business 
and net profits. ° 


I hope to be just as careful 
in selecting the right publisher 
as he will be in selecting me. 


During the past seventeen 
years I have had three business 
connections in the advertising 
and publishing field. From 
one I resigned; sold my interest 
in the second, and am at pres- 
ent in my third. 


Any publisher who writes 
me will receive his own letter 
back immediately and my 
promise that it will not be 
mentioned. 


For interview please address by mail only 
Room 813 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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all been worked out by the Illinois 
manufacturer with the legal au- 
thorities. 

When Daniels started in the 
business of selling direct to the 
housewives, in his house-to-house 
canvassing, he bought a page and 
a half of advertising space in 
the local newspaper in which he 
introduced himself to the people 
of the town and told them all 
about his products and the service 
he purposed to render. He started 
out with his canvass carrying a 
small black sample case contain- 
ing twenty out of the 350 prod- 
ucts in the line. This was rein- 
forced by an illustrated catalogue 
giving the selling point of the 
whole line. 

The wisdom of Daniels’ ex- 
pensive advertising splurge now ° 
became apparent. Instead of hayv- 
ing the door slammed in his face 
because housewives ordinarily 
“shy” at a sample case with the 
remark, “Here comes another 
peddler,” or something of the sort, 
he greeted the housewife by 
spreading open his mewspaper, 
asking her if she had read his 
announcement. It was a sales ap- 
proach to which the housewife 
was receptive because it was new 
and unique. It was unusual for a 
man selling a_ thirty-five-cent 
article to invest in a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising space 
to tell her about it. Moreover, 
this advertising overcame any 
suspicion the housewife harbored 
as to whether the man was a 
“second-story” man and merely 
wanted to get into the house to 
investigate the easiest way to 
“crack” it on some dark and rainy 
night. Confidence was established. 
In most cases Daniels was per- 
mitted to enter and tell the rest 
of his sales story and come away 
with an order. 

Daniels adopted the policy of 
ringing a door-bell only once. 
there was not an immediate re- 
sponse he passed on to the next 
house as he systematically plan- 
ned to make thirty calls a day. 
In most cases he found the house- 
wives receptive to this kind of a 
service and in some cases they 
voluntarily gave him the money 
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Capi, DISTRICT 


HE circulation of The Knicker- 

bocker Press and News exceeds the 
combined circulation of all other papers 
with a circulation of 10,000 or more in 
the 10 mile radius, embracing these 7 
cities. No meritorious try-out can fail, 
backed by these two great newspapers. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
ALBANY EVENING NEWS 





























Here is 


a young man, 28, whose 
well-rounded experience is 
such that he can produce in- 
creased business and profits. 


a Salesman 


accustomed to selling big 
men—evidenced by a sales 
record last year of $828,950. 


a Copywriter 


producing _ business-getting 
dealer advertisements, book- 
lets, catalogues, sales letters, 
trade-paper and house organ 
publicity. 


a Merchandiser 


now entering his 4th year 
selling, advertising and mar- 
keting well-known talking 
machines and records, en- 
listing big retailers to active 
co-operation of newspaper, 
magazine and direct adver- 
tising—also familiar with the 
radio and piano industries. 


For an Agency 


publisher or manufacturer 
desiring such qualifications 
for the securing of new busi- 
ness and the development of 
old accounts. 

Salary to start, $400 per 
month, but the job must be 
large to allow earnings to be 
limited only by his ability to 
produce. 

Address “N,” Box 39, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 230 So. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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with the order despite the fact 
that they were frankly told that 
the goods would have to be or- 
dered from the Illinois plant and 
would not be delivered for from 
two to three weeks. 

Daniels has a pleasing personal- 
ity and a commanding presence. 
He looks as if he ought to be 
selling steel bridges instead of 
thirty-five-cent articles. But he 
didn’t get such contracts every 
day. He says he prefers to work 
on the plan of rapid sales and 
plenty of them at a small price. 
He backs his argument by citing 
the Woolworth Building, which 
was built on nickels and dimes, 
and the Metropolitan Building, 
New York, which was built on 
house-to-house, low-priced, week- 
ly premium life insurance policies. 


CANVASSERS DON’T FEAR DEALERS 


I asked Daniels what his atti- 
tude was toward the retailer; if 
he didn’t find that the housewife 
preferred to buy from the stores. 

“Oh, I have no quarrel with 
the retailers.” Daniels flashed 
back. “I wish they would come 
out in my territory and give me 
a battle. It would make healthy 
competition. Moreover, it would 
elevate and give tone to the house- 
to-house canvassing __ business 
which, no matter how unmerci- 
fully slammed by the retailer, is 
a dignified calling. Why don't 
the retailers give their salesman 
a bunch of ties and send them 
out from door-to-door to the 
housewives who would gladly buy 
ties for their man folks. They 
could put it over big. But they 
don’t do it. They stand around 
or sit around and wait for the 
business to come to them. And 
it doesn’t come. We fellows go 
out and get it. We are go-getters 
and the retailers are stay- 
homers.” 

“Don’t you knock the retailer?” 

“I don’t have to. Every knock 
is a boost, anyway. I tell ’em to 
go ahead and buy from the stores. 
There’s room enough for all of 
us. The shoe is on the other foot. 
The retailers don’t hurt us any. 
We're hurting them.” : 
“What are the principal objec- 
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On JANUARY Ist, 1925, 
Hoard’s Dairyman's 
advertising rate will be 
increased to $1.00 per agate 
line, flat. 


This advance in rate is 
necessitated by an increas- 
ing, high grade circulation. 


Current contracts will be 
completed at present rate. 


Outstanding estimates will 
be protected, providing 
evidence is submitted to 
establish the fact that esti- 
mates were closed beforethis 
announcement was made. 


For further particulars 
address 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The National Dairy Farm Magazine 
Fort Atkinson . Wisconsin, U.S.A. 























RATE INCREASE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Then Corks Became 


Old Fashioned 


Corks were once a necessary nuis- 
ance—especially in the care of drug 
products where the purity and 
strength depended on protection from 
the air. But what a bother the 
corks were to remove, and what a 
sales resistance! Then came the 
Amerseal, which sealed and resealed 
airtight with a gentle quarter-turn. 
At once McKesson and Robbins, and 
many others of America’s Largest 
Manufacturing Chemists saw in this 
new type of closure the solution of 
an age-worn packing problem. Im- 
mediately they adopted it as the seal 
for their package. 

e scientific mechanical con- 
struction of Amerseal enables the 
package to be sealed or resealed by 
a slight turn—without chance of 
false closure, there being sufficient 
flexibility to offset variations «in 
the glass. The equally spaced lugs 
of the seal engage corresponding 
threads on the container, making a 
positive closure, easy to open and 
as easy to close. The Amerseal has 
no raw edges to cut the fingers. 
It will not rust. 

The Amerseal can be perfectly 
lithographed. Most representative 
manufacturers who use the Amerseal 
for their containers take advantage 
of this feature. They realize the 
merchandising, advertising and sell- 
ing value of having their name, 
trade-mark or slogan appear in a 
distinctive manner upon that por- 
tion of the container that first 
meets the eye. 


Amerseal Your Product 


A Better “Seal-and Reseal” is 
Not Possible 


THE AMERICAN 
METAL CAP COMPANY 


Summit Street and 
Commercial Wharf 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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tions that the housewife offers 
against buying your goods?” 

“They are not very many—the 
usual objections. For example, 
the customer suspects the quality 
of goods purchased from agents. 
The customer is assured that no 
expense is spared in the manufac- 
ture of the products, and they are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Again I have been told that the 
customer had been cheated by 
agents and the reply is that the 
acts of a few unscrupulous can- 
vassers should not be allowed to 
work against the conscientious 
canvasser who represents a repu- 
table firm and sells a good prod- 
uct at an honest price. I tell her 
that I have been cheated by retail- 
ers, too. I ask her if she is going 
to condemn an orchard of luscious 
fruit because she picks up one 
rotten apple on the ground. An- 
other customer will speak of hav- 
ing a charge account with the 
retailer, which is the easiest ob- 
jection to answer, for there can be 
no question that a charge account 
is more expensive than buying 
for cash. 

“Still another says she is all 
stocked up with products similar 
to mine. The come-back to that 
is that you are not so much con- 
cerned about getting her order 
now as to show your goods. In 
that way you can stimulate inter- 
est and create desire, which are 
the easy stepping stones to actual 
sales. To the one who says she 
is not interested you make a 
demonstration as to how she can 
buy her supplies more economi- 
cally. Everyone is interested in 
getting as much for their money 
as possible. 

“Some have no money. They 
are told that the goods will not 
be delivered until later and that 
they can pay at the time delivery 
is made. If the question of high 
prices comes up I can prove by 
making a few comparisons that I 
can sell the customer for a lower 
figure, 

“Rarely does the question come 
up as to my goods not being 
well known. The products I sell 
are extensively advertised in the 
women’s publications. Some of 
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Give it Xmas, 
touse for years! 


No better gift for friends who 
write ads or sales letters, edit 
house organs, speak in public. 


THE MENTAL 
SPARK PLUG 


By F. D. Van Amburgh 


A gold mine of ideas! What a 
dynamo is to a power plant—this 
book is to the mind. In over 12 
years “Van,” editor and publisher 
of the most inspiring little busi- 
ness magazine in the world, has 
saved up 375 pages of mental 
stimulation, every paragraph of 
which you can use. 


Advertisements come to life from 
its touch. Speakers electrify mul- 
titudes with ideas from its pages. 


Thousands of “sparks.” Alpha- 
betically arranged for quick refer- 
ence. Practical as asledgehammer! 
Usable as a dictionary! 


Mail coupon NOW—“Tomorrow 
is only a promissory note”— as 
“Van” says —“Yesterday a can- 
celled check.” Do it Today! 

To the Silent Partner Co., 

5th Ave. Building, New York City 


Here’s $2.00. Send on your book anda 
free copy of ““The Silent Partner.”’ it I 
don’t think it is worth the price I've 
paid for it, and more—you are to refund 
my money immediately upon request. 


Name. 
Address 
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Unusual Man Avail- 
able as Assistant 
to Executive 


University graduate  engi- 
neer with a_ constructive 
business record of six years 
covering the following — 
(a) Field selling, marketing 
investigations and sales 
planning. (b) Accou ting 
and cost finding. (c) Con- 
trolling factory production. 


The type of man to whom 
the busy executive could 
intrust important matters 
requiring careful analysis 
and mature judgment. 


American, 27 years of age. 


Opportunity is placed above 
compensation. 


Address B, Box 40, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 























Advertising Manager 


Available 


This man is at present, and has 
for the last seven years, been 
executive head of the advertis- 
ing department of a manufac- 
turer of a well-known high- 
grade specialty. He understands 
relation of advertising to mer- 
chandising, both national and 
local, and is experienced in buy- 
ing outdoor, magazine and 
newspaper space, lithograph 
and printed matter, art work, 
etc. Knows how to budget ex- 


penditures and keep within 
limit. A competent broad- 
gauge advertising executive 


whose present employer will 
gladly recommend. 

Replies solicited from substan- 
tial establishments. 

Address “W,” Box 185. 
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our representatives carry with 
them one of these publications 
and point out to the customer the 
company’s advertising. 

“When a housewife offers an 
objection, I say, ‘Mrs. Smith, is 
that all you have against my 
goods? You have given me only 
one reason for not buying. There 
are eighteen others. Would you 
like to hear them? Then I read 
them off to her. She is so sur- 
prised that I give her ammunition 
with which to fight me, so to 
speak, that she becomes interested, 
Then I can go right on with my 
sales talk and strongly demonstrate 
the merit of some particular 
article.” 


CLERKS SELDOM KNOW GOODS 


“Ts the retailer inefficient in his 
salesmanship ?” 

“Of course he is. Otherwise, 
the manufacturers who sell direct 
to consumer and the large army 
of house-to-house _canvassers 
couldn’t have built up such strik- 
ing successes. The average clerk 
in a retail store is merely an order- 
taker. In many cases he doesn’t 
even know the selling points of 
his line. The customer comes in 
and asks for a well-known, trade- 
marked, advertised collar, shirt, 
or garters. The retailer doesn’t 
have to be a salesman to fill such 
an order. The customer knows 
what he wants.” 

“What about the inefficiency of 
the house-to-house canvasser?” 

“The house-to-house canvasser 
doesn’t dare be inefficient or he'd 
starve. The clerk in the retail 
store is sure of a certain amount 
of flat salary. To this is added 
commission on sales above a cer- 


tain amount. The retail clerk 
hasn’t the incentive that the 
house-to-house man _ has. The 


house-to-house man has got to 
get it. His earnings are almost 
wholly dependent on the shoe- 
leather he wears out. Therefore, 
he intensively studies the selling 
points of his products, is more 
persistent and has a more positive 
attitude with his prospect. He 
never thinks in terms of losing 
an order. The retail clerk behind 
the counter, unless he is very 
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WHAT THE 
WELL*DRESSED 


ADVERTISEMENT 


WILL WEAR 


It will have art work and copy to 
suit the occasion. Its typography 
will give it that well-dressed look 
you hear so much about but fail to 
see in most advertisements. 


If it is a feminine appeal, the type 
faces and ornaments will have that 
touch of delicacy and chicness that 
women are quick to see. 


If it is reason-why, heavy mascu- 
line stuff, the type, border and ar- 
rangement will command attention 
in a polite but forceful manner. 


We are tailors to advertisers who 
want their messages dressed in the 
correct form...Why not let our 
typography talk for you? 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
203 West 40th St., New York 
Longacre 7034-7035 



















































Wanted 
Sates Executive 


An old-established institution market- 
ing a widely used educational service 
seeks a man, preferably between the 
ages of 35 and 45, as district repre- 
sentative in Metropolitan New York. 
The man desired has in his time made 
good on the “firing line’’ of selling 
and has since demonstrated his ability 
to build up and direct the work of 
straight commission salesmen. Pre- 
vious experience in the sale of corre- 
spondence school courses, school books, 
office — or similar specialties, 
would be valuable. If you are an un- 
usual man with a resourceful brain, 
capable of overcoming the unusual 
problems the other fellow stumbles 
over, and realize that big accompiish- 
ment is the necessary partner of big 
money, write why you are eligible for 
consideration. Your letter will be held 
in strictest confidence. 


Address “‘President,’”’? Box 41, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
230 South Clark St., Chicago 
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Production 


Young man with practical 
experience seeks new con- 
nection offering him broader 
scope than he now has. 
Knows how to organize, is 
a keen buyer anda good fol- 
low-up man. Six years with 
A.A.A.A. agency. Is a 
thorough worker and of 
good character. Can you 
use a man with these quali- 
fications? Box D 45. 
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aggressive, becomes stale on the 
job on account of waiting for 
customers. The canvasser is on 
the firing line all the time.” 

It is a significant fact that just 
after Daniels’ advertisement ap- 
peared, two rival manufacturers, 
putting out practically the same 
lines of goods, advertised in the 
same local newspaper for repre- 
sentatives to sell their products. 

It is another significant fact that 
after Daniels’ advertisement ap- 
peared the project for the forma- 
tion in the town of a Chamber 
of Commerce, which had _ been 
slumbering for two years with 
an effort every now and then to 
awaken it and put life in the mer- 
chants of the town to go after 
more business and protect their 
interests, suddenly leaped from its 
lethargy and became a going con- 
cern. 

The local newspaper carried big 
advertising space in which it was 
stated: “Introducing the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce :— 
Listed below are the names of 
the progressive men and women 
who have made possible the 
Chamber of Commerce. It is a 
pleasure to recommend these in- 
dividuals and concerns to your 
attention and to guarantee their 
stability. Trade with a Chamber 
of Commerce member and enjoy 
the protection of the organiza- 
tion.” 

Then followed the names - of 
317 firms and stores, of which 
eighty-seven were retailers. 

In conclusion there are two 
points that I want to emphasize: 
First is that sending your sales- 
men out of the store and into the 
homes of prospective customers is 
one of the most effective means 
of developing these men into gen- 
uine salesmen. By going out just 
as the house-to-house canvassers 
do they are put on their mettle, 
and forced to sell goods, because 
in this way they have to know 
their merchandise, and know how 
to tell the interesting facts about 
it in such a way as will make 
people want this particular mer- 
chandise. 

The other point I should like 
to emphasize is that’in any kind 
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Chieftain Boad 


HEN COLOR COUNTS! It is now 

established that color in advertising 
pays—and often it pays best when employed 
in the paper upon which your message is 
printed. 


White will probably always be pre-eminent 
for correspondence but the sales letter on 
colored paper and with a colored envelope 
invites the eye and thrusts itself out con- 
spicuously from any mass of mail. If a shade 
is properly selected a tinted letterhead helps 
to create toward your message an attitude of 
warmth and friendliness in the most hard- 
ened reader. 

CHIEFTAIN BOND, made in fourteen colors 
besides white, is pre-eminently suited to such 
use. Moreover, it is a good paper for any 
business. house to establish as standard for all 
forms. Its color range is adequate for the 
most extensive systems. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of . Ni Wi , Wispom Bonp 

OLD CouncIL TreB BonpD eenah, wisconsin GuLacizr BonpD 
Success Bonp — LINEN LEDGER 
CHIBFTAIN BonD Hames ESOLUTS LEDGER 
NEENAH BonpD Check the (YY PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample ae including full oom of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purpos 
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Confidence 


Some months ago the first vice-president of a great 
textile manufacturing corporation asked us to pick 
out a general manager for him who could earn and 
justify a $20,000 salary. We named four men for 
this situation, any one of whom could handle the job. 


These four men are all on good jobs. None of 
them are actively soliciting a new job, but they are 
all open for advancement. Each one of them has 
asked us to be on the lookout for a better job for 
him. They have confidence in us, they know we 
can help them better than anyone else, that they can 
put their affairs in our hands and that their confi- 
dence will not be betrayed. 


That is the position of regard and respect in which 
every important man in the textile industry holds the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. There is no 
other textile paper filling such a position. 


Your advertising in the American Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter reaches these men who have faith in the 
paper, men who personally know the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter and know its publishers, men 
who want to be of service to the American’ Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, men who will patronize American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter Advertisers ahead of 
anyone else. 


We not only want to carry the advertising that 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter deserves 
and the industry warrants, but we also want to give 
a personal service to every advertiser. 


Standard 7 x 10 Page Established 1887 
Charter Member A. B. C. 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 


Recognized Orgun of the Great Textile Manufacturing Industries 
of America 
The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the 
United States 
Largest Net Paid Circulation of any Textile Publication 


530 Atlantic Ave. , 229 E. Stone Ave. 
Boston Greenville, S. C. 
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of co-operative advertising which 
you retailers do for the purpose 
of combating the house-to-house 
canvassers’ competition, don’t fool 
yourselves into believing that you 
can appeal to the people of any 
community on the basis of local 
pride. That is a lot of “bunk.” 
If your business is built on the 
basis of sales to the people of 
your community simply because 
of the fact that you happen to be 
located in the same town with 
them, then your business is built 
on anything but a_ substantial 
foundation. If you are doing a 
successful business your customers 
are buying from you for some 
other reason than that you are a 
fellow townsman. 


Kansas Publishers to Meet 
New York Advertising Men 


A delegation of members of the Kan- 
sas Daily Newspaper Advertising Asso- 
ciation, which arrived in New York 
early this week, will meet with a num- 
ber of advertising and agency execu- 
tives at a luncheon which will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on December 5. 
Among the publishers included in the 
delegation are: Henry J. Allen, former 
Governor of Kansas, publisher of the 
Wichita Beacon; Senator Arthur Cap- 
per and Marco Morrow, of the Capper 
Publications; Marcellus M. Murdock, 
publisher of the Wichita Eagle; W'. A. 
Bailey, general manager of the Kansas 
City, Kansan, and George W. Marble, 
publisher of the Fort Scott Tribune- 
Monitor. 


L. L. Shenfield Heads 
W. I. Tracy Agency 


Lawrence L. Shenfield, vice-president 
of W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising agency. has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Nathaniel W. Doorly. 
William Irwin Tracy has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer. Arthur S. 
Garrabrants is secretary. 


Erwin, Wasey Agency 
Appoints Paris Director 


A. I. Boyer has joined the staff of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, advertising 
agency, Chicago. He will succeed R. H. 
Speed as director-general of the Paris 
organization of the Erwin, Wasey agency. 


Joins Charlotte, N. C.., 
“News” 

Clyde Hester has joined the staff of 
the Charlotte, N. C., News, in charge 
of its classified advertising department. 
He was recently with the Raleigh, 
N. C., News and Observer. 
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Certain-teed Follows through 
with Product Copy 


In the present campaign being con- 
ducted by the Certain-teed Products 
Corporation, St. Louis, the style of 
copy has been changed to emphasize its 
leading products. les spring an ex- 
tensive institutional campaign was con- 
ducted. The company manufactures 
more than 100 products and the purpose 
of this campaign was to make the pub- 
lic familiar with the Certain-teed label 
and to tell the story of the making and 
selling of these products under one 
management, one overhead and one sales 
organization. 

The fall advertising is planned to 
follow up this institutional advertising 
and aims to sell its more important 
lines. In addition to business papers, a 
large number of newspapers are being 
used. To give effect and continuity, a 
striking shield-like space for the copy 
is superimposed on the illustration in 
every advertisement. This keeps each 
advertisement in the series closely tied 
together and permits the text to stand 
out forcibly. 


Pre-Christmas Educational 


Campaign for Eureka Cleaner 

An educational campaign to teach 
women the value of the Eureka vacuum 
cleaner when used with its attachments 
is being conducted. by the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit. 
From November 1 until Christmas the 
attachments are being supplied free 
with each cleaner to both dealer and 
consumer. The advertising during this 
period has been apportioned as follows, 
the company advises in business-paper 
copy: $75,000 for national magazine 
space; $60,000 for newspaper space; 
$50,000 for outdoor advertising dis- 
plays, and $25,000 for direct-mail ma- 
terial. 


Join P. E. Sharpless Company 

E. P. Moore, who has been with the 
Kraft Cheese Company in charge of 
the Chicago sales territory, has become 
sales manager of the Sharpless 
Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
Ancre_ cheese. 

R . Boehmler also has joined the 
Sharpless company as secretary. Un- 
til recently he was with the Kraft 
Bros. Cheese Company, Plymouth. 
Wis., in a similar capacity. 


Bay State Paint Account 


for Greenleaf Company 
Wadsworth Howland & Company. 
Inc., Boston, Bay State paints and 
varnishes, has appointed The Greenleaf 
Company, advertising agency, also of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count after January 1. 


Death of Harry Baird 


Harry Baird, president of the Baird 
Printing Company, advertising typog- 
raphy, Chicago, died in that city last 
week. He was fifty-five years old. 
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Tame Copy 
Won’t Tame Forest 
Fires 





(Continued from page 6) 
spend large sums in advertising to 
solve lesser problems. In my 
opinion, it would be worth many 
millions of dollars to the paper 
industry alone to have the story 
of our forest fires adequately pre- 
sented to the public. Our country 
has been blessed with the innu- 
merable advantages that have fol- 
lowed the manufacture of cheap 
paper, and cheap paper depends 
on an abundance of cheap wood 
Scarcity of the product will not 
only curtail demand with much 
higher prices, but it will put many 
manufacturers of paper out of 
business. Is it unreasonable to 
suppose, then, that the paper in- 
terests of the country would re- 
fuse to spend a reasonable amount 
of money to advertise the facts of 
forest fires, when the solution of 
the problem so largely depends on 
the public understanding? 
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“In the furniture industry, I un- 
derstand, it is difficult to induce 
manufacturers to advertise ex- 
tensively to the general public, 
Here, then, if I have been ad- 
vised correctly, is an opportunity 
for a new advertising appeal. Even 
when manufacturers are not in- 
clined to advertise for more busi- 
ness, I believe that they can be 
induced to use advertising to pre- 
vent a danger that threatens the 
prosperity and development of 
their industry. 

OF VITAL INTEREST TO ALL 


“T..e railroads of the country 
must buy millions of ties, great 
quantities of timber for bridge 
construction and lumber every 
year. The telegraph and tele- 
phone companies must have cheap 
poles for their wires and lumber 
for many purposes. All public ser- 
vice corporations are vitally and 
directly interested in their supply 
of wood, and they must continual- 
ly pay higher and higher prices if 
the great waste of forest fires is 
not curtailed. Is there not a sug- 
gestion here in this vast field for 











Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 






Brockton shoes 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 64 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 

















a dozen different styles. 





METAL STAMPINGS 


| aleare year we make millions of high quality tin 
and brass stampings, decorated and finished in over 
We should like other similar 
articles to make and perhaps sell nationally. 

Write us, in confidence, with samples, if available. 


Address, Stamping Experts 
Box 42, Printers’ Ink 
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HOSTESS 


Announces the Appointment of 


MR. EDWARD F. ARCHIBALD 


as 


Director of Advertising 


Mr. Archibald’s long experience in the agency 
business admirably equips him to render an 
unusual service to agency executives and to 
advertisers. 


The rapidly increasing circulation of the 
HOSTESS makes it one of the best buys among 
household magazines. And Mr. Archibald will 
be glad to explain the unique method through 
which the HOSTESS assists its advertisers in 


securing effective distribution. 


A request on your letterhead will bring you a 
sample of this beautiful magazine, rate card and 
an explanation of its remarkable pulling power. 


i 
HOSTESS 


Published and Distributed by 


THE ALLIED GROCERS, Inc. 
1767 Broadway, at 57th St., New York 
A helpful Service Talk to housewives by the Editor of The 


HOSTESS is broadcast twice a week through Station WFBH. 
Advertised products are frequently mentioned. 
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WANTED 
An ‘“‘Ace’”’ Copy Man 


By one of the largest advertis- 
ing agencies in the country— 
located in the Middle West. 

The man required must have 
real imagination—must be able 
to create ideas and must pos- 
sess a broad background of 
merchandising and advertising 
experience. 

He must be able to produce 
forceful, colorful and brilliant 
copy. 

Letter of application should 
include full information — age 
— education — experience and 
salary desired. 

Address “F,” Box 47, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


HOOPS 
WANTS 


An Advertising 
Writer and Counselor 


with at least 10 years’ ex- 
perience, some in automo- 
tive lines; a man who 
enjoys creative work and 
does it well. Substantial 
salary and future with 
well-established A.A. A.A. 
agency. Please write 
fully to 











HOOPS ADVERTISING COMPANY 
9 East Huron Street 
CHICAGO 
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the development of advertising 
for a new and important purpose? 

“It seems useless to quote fig- 
ures of the estimated losses due 
to forest fires. They run into large 
proportions; but they are not 
complete. They do not include the 
losses of young timber, of dried- 
up streams, of the years which 
must elapse before denuded areas 
can be regrown, and of the de- 
struction of game and livestock. 
They also destroy homes and 
buildings—sometimes whole vyil- 
lages—and human lives. 

“There is not an industry, a 
single business enterprise, or a 
home in the entire country that 
is not affected in some measure, 
that does not pay its share of our 
enormous preventable fire loss of 
timber. It is plainly a national 
problem, and our experience leads 
us to believe that it can be solved 
quickest and most completely by 
national advertising. Logically, it 
may be thought, the Government 
should finance a campaign; but 
there are no funds available for 
the purpose; the need is urgent, 
and the industries most directly 
menaced by the conditions must be 
relied on to furnish the means of 
solving the problem. 

“This means, carefully prepared 
plars of advertising must be sub- 
mitted to the industries, and, un- 
fortunately, we of the Forest 
Service know very little of adver- 
tising. We have, however, thou- 
sands of important facts and a 
great deal of information neces- 
sary to the proper advertising of 
the subject. But the results of 
much of our work, technical re- 
ports and statistical information, 
make very tame advertising copy 
when they are stated in our fash- 
ion, and we have found that aver- 
age men and women are not inter- 
ested in the mere presentation of 
facts and figures, no matter how 
important they may appear to us. 

“The immediate necessity, then, 
is to encourage the interest and 
activity of trained and experienced 
advertising men and women. They 
can vitalize and humanize the dry 
facts and information we are able 
to furnish. Out of the great store 
of material in our files they can 
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Erie—A Location Combining 
Many Favorable Factors 


Erie is the third city in the 
United States in diversity of in- 
dustry. Manufacturers have 
found that the five basic factors 
needed to accurately determine 
the best manufacturing location 
are present in Erie. 


The markets, raw materials, 
transportation, labor and power 


A national manufacturer of seventy years 
standing recently established a plant in 
Erie after thorough investigation cover- 
ing the entire Eastern section. He was 
able to effect more manufacturing eco- 
nomies in this location than any other. 


Send for the Erie booklet de 


scribing the many advantages 
of this favorably located city. 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


are the five things which Erie 
has answered to the satisfaction 
of more than five hundred and 
fifty manufacturers. 


The climate is ideal for industry, 
in fact, Erie combines the 
greatest number of favorable fac- 
tors to the greatest extent. 
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One of the Ablest 
Sales Managers I Know 


—can join a manufacturer of standing 
January second, 1925. -He would be espe- 
cially valuable to one selling to the drug, 
grocery, or confectionery trade. 


Hoosier-born and bred, of comprehensive 
experience as salesma1, Sales Promotion 
Manager, retailer, and broker, he has 
demonstrated his capacity to step into any 
sales situation—no matter how difficult— 
and achieve organization, sales, and success. 


Today, physically and mentally in the 
prime of life, he is Sales Manager of a large 
concern known to everyone. His responsi- 
bilities and activities cover the merchandis- 
ing of products not only through grocery, 
drug, and confectionery channels, but also 
chain and department stores, in the United 
States and Canada. 


His present firm is glad to pay him well 
over $10,000 a year to stay, but he has 
sound reasons for changing. I know this 
type of man is not often on the market, and 
I shall be glad to arrange an interview for 
any manufacturer who would like to talk 
with him. 


LEE E. HOOD 
Vice-President 
The Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
219 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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“ tell the story of our great tim- 
ler problem in a way to fascinate 


and convince, and they have the Advertising and 


ability to promote a program for Assistant Sales Manager 
the publication of their creations. 





In doing this, in applying adver- desires an opportunity—pref- 
tising to a most useful public erably in the middle west— 
service, I believe they will find with a manufacturer of a 
profitable employment, and I want nationally distributed prod- 
to assure them that they will have uct, or an agency handling 
the fullest possible co-operation national accounts. 

of the Forest Service.” To the Manufacturer I 


offer ability and experience as an 


——_ advertising manager, a knowledge 

Russell M. Seeds Dead of all the mechanics of advertising 

, plus wide experience in laying out, 

Russell M. Seeds, president of the roducing and carrying out all 

Russell M. Seeds Company, Indian- orms of dealer work—together 

apolis advertising agency, died recently with good training in sales and 

at his home in that city. He was fifty- merchandising work with field ex- 
nine years old. perience. 


Mr. Seeds, who was a veteran news- 


r th hr a ; 
paper man, was one of the first men For the past three years I have 


handled an annual appropriation of 





to engage in advertising agency work $750,000 
in Indiana. kon ang 

He was at one time city editor of To the Agency I can bring a 
the Indianapolis Journal, the prede- real asset in ability as a writer plus 
cessor of the Star, later becoming asso- a knowledge of the advertiser’s 
ciate editor of the Indianapolis Press. problems that would be of value 
In spite of other connections he con- in agency contact work. 
tinued his newspaper relations confining Age 30, married, Protestant, 10 
his work largely to the writing of edi- years experience. 
torials. His last editorial appeared in Address: H. L. G., Box 43, care of 
the Star the week of his death. P. I., 230 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











Economics Laboratory 
Appoints Brouillette 
Economics Laboratory, Inc., St. Paul, 


Minn., has appointed Lucien M. Brouil- Production Manager 
lette, Chicago, advertising agency, to di- 


rect the advertising of Soilax, Absorbit 1c] Ag 
and other cleaning agents.  Institu- For Advertising ency 


tional publications and direct mail are 
—Wanted 


being used. 
One of the fastest-growing 

















Has Norida Parfumerie 





Account agencies in New York has an 
Norida Parfumerie, New York, has opening for a thoroughly 
3 its advertising account with the seasoned and able production 
Morris-Harris Advertising Company, 
Chicago. A campaign in metropolitan manager. ’ 
newspapers and magazines will be con- Must be a good organizer 
ducted on the Norida Vanitie. and executive; a keen buyer 
r — and follow-up man. — 
Industrial Publications The particular requirements 
Advance Roland G. Smith are a knowledge of typog- 
Roland G. Smith, of Industrial Pub- raphy and good taste in the 


lications, Inc., Chicago, publishers of use of type. 


Brick and Clay Record, Building Sup- ses “ 
ly News, and Ceramic Industry, has Position offers an excep 








een made manager of the Cleveland tional opportunity in an or- 
office. ganization making spectacular 
, : ; strides. 
F. §. Miller Joins Premier All replies treated in confi- 
Company dence, but must give specific 
Forrest S. Miller, until recently with data. as to experience and 
the McGraw-Hill pment, Fs Ley qualifications. 
joine: ie Premier Company, eveland, . ’ 
direct-mail merchandising, as a copy and Address “K,” Box 191, Printers’ Ink 


creative man. 
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Somewhere in America 


General or Sales Manager 


is in need of a capable man to 
act as his assistant—one who 
has had sufficient scholastic and 
practical business training to be 
capable of carrying on a position 
with large responsibilities. 


Twelve years of sales and execu- 
tive experience. Have been New 
York branch manager for well- 
known national organization—do- 
ing an annual business of over 
two million dollars—with sales 
staff of 55 men, an office staff 
of more than 100. 


Thirty-two, Protestant, Ameri- 
can, married, good health, char- 
acter and education. Would like 
to connect with a progressive 
manufacturing organization. 


Address ‘“‘M.,’’ Box 193, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 


book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. 


New York 
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Mike Piselski Is Being 
Told 


IKE PISELSKI Wants 

You to Tell Him” was the 
title of an article that appeared 
in Printers’ Ink of October 30, 
which stressed the need of warn- 
ing the factory workers of 
America against the blue-sky pro- 
moter. In some localities Mike 
Piselski is being told. Concerning 
the educational effort in his be- 
half in Massachusetts, Edward L. 
Greene, manager of the Boston 
Better Business Commission, in 
an address before the recent con- 
vention of New England Adver- 
tising Clubs at Hartford, Conn., 
said: 


In the economic life of the nation, 
speculation has its place. Obviously, 
however, those who should speculate are 
not those of small means. It is these 
people who are sold highly speculative 
issues under the guise of sound invest- 
ments. To help the people who are 
gambling without knowing it, the Boston 
Better Business Commission has prepared 
a small pamphlet which explains in clear 
language several of the selling points 
most commonly used by unscrupulous 
stock salesmen. Given a wide distribu- 
tion, we feel that information of this 
nature will greatly help the small in- 
vestor in recognizing doubtful issues 
when he is solicited to buy them. 

This little pamphlet we call ‘“‘What 
Every Investor Should Know” and it 
takes up and explains terms like ‘Guar- 
anteed Dividends,” “Listings on the 
Stock Exchange,” “Gold Bonds” and 
‘“Debenture Bonds.” Further, it em- 
phasizes the fact that no stock salesman 
comes to the small investor with the 
honest idea of making him rich. 

Depositors in savings banks are the 
ones who can least afford to risk their 
money in wildcat stocks. They have been 
the greatest sufferers in the past. To 
reach these people we have co-operated 
with the mutual savings banks in stimu- 
lating inquiries on financial offerings and 
in routing our information through them. 

Again, we are gradually reaching work- 
men in industrial plants in a similar 
manner. Then again we have posters ex- 
plaining briefly our work and offering 
our services to any who want information. 


x ©: Loomis § Starts Own 
Business 


A. O. Loomis, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Portland, Oreg,. 
Telegram, is now conducting a business 
of his — at Portland under the name 
of A. O. Loomis, Inc. The purpose of 
the new business is to bring together 
prospective buyers and sellers of busi- 
ness opportunities. 
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its 
: adgio {naqustr 
ed 
0, 
n- . . 
of The Business Paper of the Radio Trade 
0- formerly 
= Radio Supplement of Electrical Record 
# The only trade paper that carries Encyclo- 
pedias of radio products, with full descrip- 
n tions and prices suchas the Encyclopedias of Sets 
; and Loud Speakers first published in June, 1924. 
: . ; 


RADIO INDUSTRY also includes a com- 
) plete Classified Index of all Manufacturers of 
f Radio Parts, Sets and Accessories. Both the 
; Index and Encyclopedia are corrected monthly 
F and thus offer the radio dealer the only oppor- 
tunity for securing atic ened information. 


Editorially, RADIO INDUSTRY covers 
manufacture, distribution, broadcasting 
and maintenance. % 


As radio is largely distributed through 

electrical channels all subscribers to 
ELECTRICAL RECORD will receive RADIO 
INDUSTRY as an integral part of it, bound 
in (standard 9x 12 page). In addition, RADIO 
INDUSTRY will be distributed to verified 
non-electrical radio buyers who are now selling 
sets, parts,etc.,makinga total circulation of 34,000. 

*% 

These verified names are also on Addresso- 

graph stencils and are available toadvertisers. 
Corrected daily and accuracy guaranteed. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, inc. 


“Business Papers Since 1892” 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Elecaricas | G28¢ 1's of | peezo 


Electrical and 
Record | patio Rageee Industry 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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“Turnover’’ We are glad that 
Needs a the American 
Grocers Specialty 

Sabbatical = \anufacturers 
Year Association in its 


convention at Atlantic City two 
weeks ago saw fit to give some at- 
tention to the question of turnover. 

The misuse of the word came 
in for severe condemnation at the 
meeting. “Disgustingly § over- 
worked” and “harmful” expresses 
J. H. McLaurin’s opinion of the 
word. Mr. McLaurin is president 


of the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association. Continuing 
he said: “Most turnover today is 


accomplished by trying to see how 
few cases we can keep in our 
houses. The present-day concep- 
tion of the word is a small order 
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at the lowest possible cost.” Other 
strictures were delivered against 
the turnover mania. 

Of course every one agrees that 
the principle of turnover is sound. 
The more times manufacturers 
and distributors can turn their 
capital and their inventories in the 
course of a year the more satis- 
factory is their business. But de- 
sirable as is a high rate of turn- 
over, it can be attained at too high 
a cost. 

The price-cutter gets turnover, 
but he may be sacrificing legitimate 
profit for the sake of volume. The 
hand-to-mouth buyer may have a 
large turnover, but the chances 
are it has been attained at the ex- 
pense of volume. 

It was said at the specialty 
manufacturers meeting that pica- 
yune buying is a nightmare in 
some lines of business that is los- 
ing both sales and profits. Many 
retailers scarcely buy decent 
wholesale quantities of anything 
any more. They buy almost every- 
thing in broken dozens or broken 
case lots. This naturally greatly 
increases the wholesaler’s costs 
and is one of the burdens that is 
adding unnecessarily to the cost of 
doing business. 

Small-lot buying causes the 
dealer to be constantly out of 
staple items. It is seldom that a 
druggist, for instance, is able to 
fill even a small order complete. 
He must send to the wholesale 
house for the tooth paste, or the 
shaving cream or some other 
staple on the customer’s list. 
Usually he offers to deliver the 
missing item when it comes in, but 
every extra delivery of this kind 
that he makes costs him from ten 
to fifteen cents and of course more 
than absorbs the net profits on the 
sale. 

All things considered it might 
be a good thing for manufactur- 
ers to give the word “turnover” 
a Sabbatical year. It has been 
overworked and needs a rest. In 
its place let us substitute, for a 
time at least, the idea of “profit- 
able volume.” The worshipping 
of volume, per se, is itself become 
just as much of a mania as the 
idolizing of turnover. Neither 
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volume nor turnover avail any- 
thing in themselves. They must 
be accompanied by a profit to 
justify themselves. 


When Asinventory 
time comes along 

Jobbers the jobbers in 
Take this country are 

Inventory _ going to discover 
that 1925 is a year when a change 
of policy may be desirable. In 
the past many jobbers have car- 
ried almost everything. Their 
catalogues showed competing lines 
of many different manufacturers, 
price-cutting was prevalent and 
retailers have jumped from one 
jobber to another. 

Now, many jobbers are de- 
termined to reduce parallel lines 
and to curtail large inventories. 
Each jobber is discovering that it 
will pay him to retain one best 
brand in each line. He is getting 
to the point where he realizes that 
it is more valuable to push and 
establish one brand of goods 
which will build repeat sales in 
the retailer’s store and satisfaction 
in the consumer’s home. 

These jobbers are beginning to 
demand more exclusive _repre- 
sentation. Jobber’s salesmen are 
being trained to think in terms of 
profit from each account and 
trained in passing on resale ideas 
for their retailer customers. 

Cheap goods sold only on a 
price basis represent volume but 
not profit. The jobber feels that 
he can revive real salesmanship 
among his force if both the com- 
pany and the men have adequate 
incentive. These incentives come 
from exclusive representation. 
The throwing out of many non- 
advertised parallel lines and the 
concentration upon one product in 
each line which is backed by an 
adequate advertising appropriation 
is going to be one of the big de- 
velopments in jobbers’ circles for 
the coming year. 

The time remaining in 1924 is 
a good time to start to lop off 
those items which merely clutter 
up the line and do not go out 
into the channels of trade with 
the name of a progressive, adver- 
tising manufacturer behind them. 
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Courtesy as a In an address be- 
Dividend fore the New 
York Advertising 

Earner Club a_ short 
while ago, William E. Knox, 
president of the American 
Bankers Association, attributed 
much of the tremendous growth 
in savings bank deposits to the 
fact that these savings banks are 
vastly more courteous than they 
used to be. 

Mr. Knox knows whereof he 
speaks. He is the head of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, which is 
one of the largest in the United 
States. His was one of the first 
banks to adopt the courtesy at- 
titude toward persons coming into 
the bank. 

There was a time when people 
were almost afraid to go to a 
bank. “Now,” Mr. Knox says, 
“we would fire a man in a minute 
for discourtesy.” Mr. Knox 
showed unmistakably that cour- 
tesy pays. It has brought the 
savings banks hundreds’. of 
millions in increased deposits. 

It wasn’t so many years ago 
that courtesy was regarded as one 
of the out-of-date virtues that had 
lost its value in business. But now 
courtesy is recognized even in 
Wall Street as one of the most 
potent influences in earning 
dividends. 

Courtesy has played a big part 
in building up several of our 
great railroad systems. It has 
done much for a number of our 
public utilities. E. M. Statler will 
tell you that it is one of the 
forces that enabled him to build 
up his chain of hotels. Samuel 
Reyburn will tell you that he 
brought courtesy to his aid in 
putting the old Lord & Taylor 
store and the Associated Dry 
Goods Company back on its feet. 
Mr. Reyburn conceived the idea 
that persons who select a certain 
store in which to spend their 
money have a right to be treated 
with the utmost consideration and 
courtesy. 

But the fact that Mr. Knox 
saw fit to give prominence to 
courtesy in his address and the 
fact that we consider it important 
enough for an editorial, shows 
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that the courteous treatment of 
customers is still unusual enough 
to warrant comment. There are 
still too many businesses that act 
as though they are extending a 
favor to patrons when they serve 
them. Most business men have 
not cultivated the great art of 
catering to the extent that they 
should. The gift of being able 
to overcome the timidity and the 
hesitation of the average custo- 
mer is one of the most essential 
qualities in the executive who 
has charge of the selling end of 
a_ business. 

It is a hopeful sign that bankers 
and capitalists and what the 
economists call entrepreneurs, in 
placing managers in charge of 
properties, are anxious to select 
men who have the ability to get 
the organization to appreciate its 
obligations to the public that it is 
serving. 





Reaching One reason there 
Law-Makers ‘*: ° has_ been, 


so much _harry- 
through ing of business 


Advertising by legislators 
both in Congress and in the vari- 
ous State assemblies, is the belief 
of the legislators that they there- 
by are pleasing their constituents. 
An official of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, of Philadelphia, tells 
Printers’ INK this is one of the 
main reasons why his company 
advertises. People are ignorant 
of insurance, he says, and this 
leads them to applaud attacks 
made by law-makers. When they 
know more about insurance he 
thinks they are going to be able 
to differentiate more clearly be- 
tween proper regulation and mere 
demagogic pestering and _ inter- 
ference. 

“What we need,” the Provident 
man declares, “is a collective ad- 
vertising campaign much after the 
fashion of that carried on by cer- 
tain railroads in a real bid for 
popular favor. 

The Provident’s general agents 
seem to be thoroughly sold on 
this idea. The company pays 60 
per cent of the cost of the gen- 
eral advertising and the general 
agents 40 per cent. Fully 95 per 
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cent of the general agents have 
approved the company’s advertis- 
ing plans for the coming year. 
This, of course, indicates that a 
recognition of what advertising 
can do is percolating through the 
entire selling organization. When 
a man is willing to pay his own 
money for what amounts to co- 
operative advertising he believes 
in it and no mistake. 





“Want A salesman, writ- 
Writers” or i in Printers’ 


INK recently, put 
Salesmen? the question as 


to whether he should sell service 
or merchandise. 

Selling service does not mean 
that a salesman must advise a 
dea‘er on personal and family 
matters. It means that the sales- 
man must take time to go over 
every merchandising element which 
his house offers. Failing in this, he 
neglects his duty toward the firm 
he represents. 

Of course, the intelligent sales- 
man will pick the ground upon 
which he is to sow the _ seed 
of merchandising service. There 
are stores where one is soon made 
aware of the fact that to do any- 
thing other than to make a bare 
presentation of the goods would 
be out of order and time wasted. 

But, that is no reason for dis- 
regarding the buyer who is pro- 
gressive and intelligent and is con- 
stantly on the lookout for new ideas 
or plans which he can put to work 
in his business. He looks to the 
better type of salesman for a great 
deal of his merchandising assis- 
tance. Those sales representatives 
who are able to give him such 
assistance are highly regarded and, 
other things being equal, they get 
the larger share of his business. 

The salesman who fails to 
awaken desire and create pride in 
the merchandise he handles, or 
who does not leave a fresh mer- 
chandising or advertising idea at 
each call, is rapidly degenerating 
into an automaton who simply 
shows goods and writes up needs. 
Having thus degenerated he is 
no longer a salesman—he is a 
“want writer.” 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising * Merchandising (Counsel 


§BO WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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The advertising of 
the Seiberling Rubber 
Company is handled by 
Fuller & Smith. 


Seiberling Rubber Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
H. L. Post Sales Manager Yes Yes 


C. W. Seiberling Vice-President in charge 
of purchases “ No 


Wm. S. Wolfe Vice-President in charge 
of Production - “ 


Frank R. Grifin Advertising Manager “ Yes 
H. T. McDaniel Asst. Adv. Manager - ° 
H. J. Thompson Manager Heel Sales a No 


W. P. Seiberling Mgr. Accessories and Repair 
Materials " : 
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Old Fewn Conve Company 


“PRINTERS INK has been a text book on 
advertising for me for many years back. 
Even before I was old enough and had oc- 
casion to subscribe to it myself I can recall 
my interest and enjoyment in it during a 
period when an earlier associate, Mr. G. H. 
Richardson, regarded it almost as necessary 
as the rest of his office equipment. 


“Without attempting to tell you of any 
definite things which have come directly 
from it I feel that many of my ideas about 
advertising originated in the absorption 
which naturally would come from the con- 
tinuous reading of Printers’ INK. Its 
convenient size for dropping into a coat 
pocket permits of its being taken anywhere 
and this means its perusal during leisure 
and waiting hours on the train, etc. There 
is no magazine from which I get so much 
real good as this. 


“PRINTERS INK MOonrTHLYy has never 
had the same interest for me, although I 
enjoy it a great deal, and particularly from 
the standpoint of its fine printing and make- 
up. It is very much worth while to know 
how well a magazine can be printed and 
from this comes encouragement to aim for 
equally as high standard in the printing of 
our own advertising literature. Our Com- 
pany is not large enough to include many 
other readers of these publications, but I 
find very frequently that they are attracting 
the interest of others in the office.” 


Yours very tmly, 


Proroges foun ‘ce Co. 

















The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 

Company has a good plan that 
enables its salesmen to meet the 
objection of the prospect who be- 
lieves the Eureka price would be 
lower if its cleaners were not 
advertised. 

The method is to feed salesmen 
with selling talk in the form of 
a continuous story in which a fic- 
titious character, a Mrs. Jacobs, 
carries through. 

In that story the Eureka sales- 
man eventually comes to a chap- 
ter headed: “Mrs. Jacobs and 
King Solomon.” This is what he 
reads: 

“With an air of regarding her- 
self as a direct descendant of 
King Solomon and the heiress to 
the major portion of his wisdom, 
Mrs. Jacobs remarked: ‘No, I’m 
not going to buy one of these 
here vacuum cleaners that’s ad- 
vertised. There was a Jones 
salesman here the other day. He 
told me his company put their 
money into their cleaner instead 
of into advertising, so that’s the 
kind I’m going to buy.’ 

“Let’s see. 

“Of the money paid for a $50 
suit of Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothes, $1 goes for advertising— 
87/100 of one cent for a 25-cent 
Arrow Collar—1/5 of one cent 
for a 7-cent cake of Ivory Soap— 
1/5 of one cent for a package of 
Spearmint Gum—in no_ case 
enough to add to the retail price 
of the article or to detract from 
its quality at a given cost of man- 
ufacture. 

“On the other hand: 

“Quantity production 
production cost. 

“Quantity production cannot be 
secured without sales volume. 

“Sales volume cannot be se- 
cured without national distribu- 
tion. 

“National distribution cannot be 
secured without advertising. 

“As a result of all this, Eureka 
advertising gives the Eureka pur- 
chaser more quality for the money 
than any small producer—kept 


reduces 


small through the lack of adver- 
tising—could possibly give. 

“That an article is nationally 
advertised is in itself a guarantee 
of the article’s quality. Advertis- 
ing is an investment in the future 
of a business and no good busi- 
ness man would spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each year 
to tell the public about a com- 
modity that did not possess the 
quality to back up his statements.” 

The Schoolmaster feels that 
more manufacturers could follow 
this plan. If they want other 
figures and facts, the Schoolmas- 
ter would suggest a review of 
some of their bound volumes of 
Printers’ INK as the _ proper 
source, 

* * * 

As has been mentioned twice 
before in Printers’ INK, Marshall 
Field & Co., a few months ago, 
purchased the large department 
store of Rothschild & Co. in 
Chicago. It is now _ operated 
under the name of the Davis 
Company. 
dent of the Davis Company, 
worked up to his position through 
a long series of service with 
Field’s, having been successively 
traveling salesman, general man- 
ager of Field’s wholesale store 
and a department head in the re- 
tail store. He was telling an ad- 
vertising man how he happened to 
become connected with Field’s. 

“T was running a little retail 
store out in Iowa,” he said. “One 
day I received in the mails a 
booklet telling about Field’s from 
its institutional standpoint. I was 
so strangely and strongly im- 
pressed by the ideals as set forth 
in the booklet that I made up 
my mind right then and there 
that I wanted to be connected 
with an organization of that kind. 
So strongly impressed was I that 
I sold my business and went to 
Chicago, determined to get a job 
with Field’s. I began by traveling 
on the road. Whatever I have 
accomplished since then I owe to 
the booklet, because it was alto- 





Arthur Davis, presi-’ 
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Tf it goes astray . 
where is your security? 
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O one can guarantee the safe arrival of 

your parcel post package. But—prompt 
financial reimbursement is guaranteed in case 
of loss if you enclose a coupon from the North 
America’s Insurance Coupon Book in every 
package. 


No red tape delays—the coupon stub is the 
only shipping record required. 


Call up today for details about our rates for 
Parcel Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-124. 


ROE x o0in:an 0:8 aa he ERE E S60 ADRES anh iwes 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 











SALESMEN 
—By-Mail 
Advertising 
Service 


For Business and 
Professional Men. 
Senveilitiian different and original 

If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly: on .commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 


SERVICE-SYSTEM 
16-22 Lawrence Street 
Newark, N. J, 















LITHOGR APHED 
LETTERHEADS 


FOR $1.25 PER THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N LOTS OF 25,000 

ENVELOPES TO MATCH $2.00 PER THOUSAND 
Booklet of engravings and samples of 
our work will be sent upon request. 

GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
422-430 E. 53rd St. New York City 

TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 

















National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Technical 
Jou covering the Flour, ae 
and Cereal Mills. The =~ A. Cc. 
and A. B. P. paper in the held. 
630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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gether through its influence that 
I came here.” 

The advertising man, intrigued 
by the story, asked for some de- 
tails about the printed matter that 
so strongly influenced Mr. Davis, 
Then he experienced a real thrill, 
The booklet proved to be one he 
himself had written while he was 
advertising manager of Field’s re- 
tail store years ago. 

The booklet was designed to 
sell goods. It did more than this. 
It brought to the firm a man who 
has been of great service in build- 
ing it up to its present position. 

* ok Ok 


Printers’ INK recently had oc- 
casion to ask a man _ connected 
with one of the Philadelphia banks 
what his title is. In replying, he 
volunteers the information that he 
attends to all the details of the 
advertising, buys the space, man- 
ages the campaign and does many 
other things of an_ executive 
character which “vice-presidents 
usually do but with neither the 
titles nor the emoluments of such 
officials.” 

If he may be permitted for a 
moment to use _ non-scholastic 
language, it is the Schoolmaster’s 
opinion that this man is sitting 
pretty. Unless one of life’s un- 
deviating laws should fail in this 
particular instance, this man will, 
himself, soon become a vice-presi- 
dent. Is it not a fact that vice- 
presidents are recruited from the 
ranks of those who do the work 
of vice-presidents? A title is a 
reward. It cannot be given until 
the deed is performed. 

Back in the cenozoic era, there 


























Atmerican fiumberman 


Published in CHICAGO 


wherever 
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is cut or sold.” 
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We Wanta Real Advertising Salesman 
—Tried, True and Successful— 
And, We Are Willing 
To Pay The Price 


This is a well known New York agency, of medium 
size, serving notable national and local accounts. It 
is adequately financed and enjoys full credit, and 
recognition, and wide respect. Its offices are unique 
and attractive. Its organization likeable and capable. 


We went a conscientious, skilled and seasoned adver- 
tising man, of good judgment, now employed, who 
has a record of achievement behind him and wants to 
increase his opportunities by joining hands with, and 
giving full hearted support to, a growing, substantial 
concern doing some of the most distinguished work in 
the advertising world. We seek a practical man, 
stirred by ambition, who will profit from what we 
have to offer in experience, reputation and _back- 
ground. We, are hard to please, but the right man 
can make an exceptional connection. To him we offer 
many things which cannot be outlined herein. He 
must be a thoroughly experienced, agreeable, and 
gentlemanly fellow who can create contacts, develop 
the respect of high class advertisers and secure 
business. 


Write fully, stating your present connection, past ex- 
perience and aspirations. We will not abuse your 
confidence. 


Address ‘‘C,’’ Box 44 
Printers’ Ink 




















Chain Stores Want 
CLOTHING 


COPY-WRITER 
Not a cub, but a full-fledged 


retail copy man _ (experi- 
enced in men’s clothing) 
who has produced results in 
direct-by-mail and news- 
paper advertising. An im- 
mediate, attractive associa- 
tion is offered such a man 
with remarkable prospects 
ahead. Send full details with 
photograph, if possible, to 
“E.,” Box 46, Care of Printers’ 
Ink, 230 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











SALES 


and 


DISTRI TION 


PHILADELPHIA 
and vicinity 


An efficient organization 
will entertain. proposal 
from reliable manufac- 
turers of staple or 
specialty. 
Address ‘‘H,’’ Box 181, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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was a little dujigger bearing the 
name, eohippus. The eohippus was 
the laughing- stock of the mighty 
mammals that dominated that era, 
But despite the ridicule to which 
he was subjected, the eohippus 
kept insisting that some day he 
would be a horse. His destiny 
occupied him so completely, as 
he. watched his funny little tail 
grow, that he minded not the 
scorn of his proud neighbors. 

Finally the eohippus did become 
a horse and the haughty miocene 
giants who use to lord it over 
him are to be found only in 
museums and encyclopedias. 

So it is with vice-presidents, 
They became vice-presidents, first, 
because they always did the work 
of vice-presidents and second, be- 


cause they thought much of 
becoming vice-presidents. 
* *k * 


Advertising has been used for 
every conceivable purpose from 
helping to standardize a line to 
speeding up shipments through 
railroad terminals. It remained 
for Sam Levin of Cleveland, how- 
ever, to use paid space to assure 
his friends that he was not the 
notorious character of a similar 
name. Mr. Levin’s advertisement 
which appeared in a recent issue 














A Real Top-Notch 
Salesman Seeks 


a Job 


Can sell anything—Specialties 
(tangibles or intangibles). 
Age 35; married. 
Available immediately. 
Address 
“L.,” Box 192, Printers’ Ink 








“THE DEALER PAPER OF THE BUILDING FIELD’ 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS iscatir 
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cAn Important Opening 
in a much talked about 


Advertising Agency 


Copy and 
Idea Man 


We are looking for a man who does 
not know how to write a drab-colored 
sentence—. 


—who can take an old thought and make 
it glisten with the lacquer of vivid vo- 
cabulary. 

—who can write with charm, with ele- 
gance or with biting incisiveness, depend- 
ing on the requirements of the subject. 


—amerchant-minded writer who can dive 
into a humdrum marketing problem and 
emerge with the Essential Selling Idea. 


A fast thinker and producer with thor- 
ough and successful advertising agency 
experience. 

Such a man can have more fun and make 
more money here than in any other 
ageacy in America. 

Send in a liberal and representative selec- 
tion of samples (which will be returned) 
and give full experience-details (which 
will be accepted in strictest confidence). 


Address: “J,” Box 190, Printers’ Ink. 


or Woman 
The gender is immaterial if you fill the other specifications 
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Copy -Writer 
WANTED 


by leading St. Louis National 
advertising agency. Man 
experienced in direct mail, 
display work, as well as 
ad-writing and _ designing. 
Both pay and opportunity 
are well worth the investi- 
gation of a thoroughly expe- 
rienced man, regardless of 
present connections. Address 
“R.,”” Box 49, Printers’ Ink. 
Replies kept confidential, of 
course. 








Se 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
Available January Ist 


S Sales Manager, Sales Promotional 
Manager or Assistant to high-calibre, 
modern Sales Manager, I can compe- 
tently and profitably fill the position. 
Present position involves directi:ig sales 
force handling nationally advertised prod- 
ucts sold universally, and constant con- 
tact through promotional mail sales with 
Drug, Grocery, Hardware, Plumbing, 
Automotive and Department Store trade. 
Exceptionally well versed in merchan- 
dising and a consistent student of selling, 
this American sales executive, 32 years 
old, will prove an efficient and capable 
sales lieutenant. 
Address “G,” Box 48, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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of the Cleveland Plain Dealer had 
a bold-face Notice and _ beneath 
it this: 

To my friends and business associates, 
I am not the Sam Levin referred to in 
various news items regarding the Rosen 
murder case. 


Sam_ Levin, 
1466 E. 12th St. 


The Schoolmaster is glad to pass 
this suggestion for a new use of 
advertising on to any members 
of the class who may find them- 
selves similarly confused with 
murderers or second-story men. 





Canadian Poster Association 
Elects Officers 


J. W. Thomas, of Montreal, has been 
elected president of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of Canada. J. M. 
Walker, of Winnipeg, has been elected 
vice-president, and W. Scane, of 
Chatham, secretary-treasurer. 

The following are directors: E. C. 
Gould, Brantford, CC. E. Marley, 
London; H. A. Williams, Montreal, 
and E. L. Ruddy and W. T. Sutton, 
both of Toronto. 

The market investigations and other 
trade promotion work, undertaken by 
the association @ year ago, are fe 
ported as having produced successful 
results and the association has approved 
the continuance of this work. 





“Domestic Engineering” 
Adds to Sales Staff 


Domestic Engineering Publications, 
Chicago, has made te i. & addi- 
tions to its sales staff: J. amage 
has joined the staff of. the New York 
office. Clarence Moore is with the 
Pittsburgh office. Thornton Lowe and 
Ralph Graham have joined the Phila 
delphia office, and George G. Brown 
has been added to the San Francisco 
office. 





in. 137 cities ard 
Zowns of Northern 


ME. LOWELL — MASS. 

















Multigraph Ribbons Reinked inked 


Re-Inking you can buy. 


Guar process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Try it. 
OU sete trial order will convince you that it is the ian 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Profitable Quality Sideline availabie to 
men in close touch with largest sign 
and advertising buyers in their terri- 
tory. Product has national reputation. 
Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
One Taylor Projector, almost new. Just 
the thing for people doing high-class 
color printing. Downingtown Paper Box 
Company, East Downingtown, Pa. 














Technical Periodicals, desiring a Lon- 
don office, with or without representation 
in Editorial or Advertising Departments, 
please address Mr. Jennings, 26, Inver- 
ness Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
W. England. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


‘“‘Nepcony’”’ Drawing Bristols 
Med.Fin. HighFin. 
Net Price Per 100. 2 Ply 13.88 14.65 
“Progress” Bristol 3 “ 20.85 21.98 
22% x 28%...... 4 “ 27.75 29.25 
The New Era Card & Paper Co. 
214 W. 34th St. Phone Chickering 4488 














Looking for a Manufacturer of Cook- 
ing Utensils (or other Household com- 
modity) who would be interested in 
acquiring a patent (either on a royalty 
basis or by outright purchase) covering 
a revolutionary improvement in cooking 
utensils. Has wonderful selling and ad- 
vertising possibilities. Principal only 
address Box 938, Printers’ Ink. 


Forced Sale of 
Publishing Enterprise 
Circumstances make it possible for re- 
sponsible party to secure, at a right price 
and on satisfactory terms, new but 
highly profitable annual reference medi- 
um ‘with $9,000 in contracts already on 
hand; completely equipped office and no 
debts. Incorporated for $50,000; will 
deliver total issue. Sale private, Mon- 
day, Dec. 15. Replies must show finan- 
cial responsibility. Address, Attorney, 

Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Young man with some selling 
experience in advertising field to cover 
New York City territory as ‘assistant 
to Publishers’ representative. State full 
particulars in first letter. Box 933, P. I. 


ARTIST 

All around man who can handle one man 
department doing layouts, mounting, 
lettering, borders and corrections in wash. 
Man with photo-engraving experience 
preferred. Write giving experience and 
appointment will be made by mail. Box 
936, Printers’ Ink. 

















Wanted—Interest In Small 
Southern Agency 


Purchase of controlling or half in- 
terest in small, growing advertis- 
ing agency, preferably in the South, 
will be considered by experienced 
agency executive, with wide ac- 
quaintance and splendid record in 
building business. Location in 
thriving city, having well-developed 
manufacturing, essential, and con- 
venience of access to other similar 
places almost as important. Give 
full particulars in first letter, in- 
cluding assets and liabilities, gross 
business operating income and out- 
lay, ownership and personnel. All 
communications will be regarded in 
the strictest confidence. Address 
Box 932, Printers’ Ink. 

















$4,000 to $5,000 Salary 


to Advertising Manager, who 
can write well-arranged Infor- 
mative Interesting Copy for 
New York State Department 
Store. To receive notice first 
letter must state age; details 
of experience, and contain one 
or two specimens of work. 
Correspondence confidential. 


Address Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 
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New York and Eastern representative 
wanted for Canadian Radio Journal. 
young man with energy, integrity and 
ability. State experience and salary 
wanted. Box 946, Printers’ Ink. 


Capable man to handle advertising on 
state assignment. evious experience in 
sales, advertising agency or as  pub- 
lisher’s representative desirable but not 
absolutely essential. Write today. Five 
states now assigned. Address Advertis- 
ing Director, The National Mason, 408 
Beckel Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Leading magazine in its field has 
opening for advertising manager. Posi- 
tion requires man who can sell advertis- 
ing by correspondence as well as by 
personal interview and who can efficiently 
supervise work of subordinates in his 
department. Give full particulars re- 
garding previous experience, age, etc. 
Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Sales Manager capable of 
handling force of field men and of proven 
selling ability. Must be experienced in 
stove lines. Give full particulars in firgt 
letter and interview will be granted. Ad- 
dress Box 935, Printers’ Ink. 





One of the largest and best-known 
daily newspapers in the United States 
has opening for experienced advertising 
solicitor who has record of successful re 
sults in the last several years. This posi- 
tion is permanent with liberal salary, also 
opportunity for advancement. Applicant 
should give at least five references re 
garding character and ability, also for- 
ward photograph of himself. No need to 
answer this advertisement unless you can 
produce a large volume of new business, 
Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





COLORIST 

Man wanted with experience in mixing 
and matching colors. Must possess artis- 
tic sense, mathematical knowledge and 
ability to handle light machinery. One 
experienced in dyeing or printing pre- 
ferred. Large New Jersey manufactur- 
ing company. State age, experience and 
expectations. Address M. C. 810 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


DISPLAY SIGN SALESMAN 


Choice territory open for salesmen with 
ideas and ability to make between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year in commission. As 
the largest manufacturers of Photographs 
in America, we are able to produce one 
of the most distinctive lines of Window 
and Counter Display Signs and_ Direct 
Advertising in the country, selling the 
large and small advertisers alike. Little 
competition. Liberal commissions. Credit 
on repeat and mail orders. Exclusive 
territory. Send full details of experience 
in first letter. SCHAEFER ROSS CO. 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y 


Wanted 
Sales Promotion Manager 


A paint manufacturer located in 
the New York District whose 
business in the past has been en- 
tirely industrial is now entering 
the dealer field. We are seeking 
the services of a Sales Promo- 
tion Manager with proven abili- 
ty. We want a man with vision 
who understands the problems of 
the dealers, and can help them 
make more money on _ their 
Paint and Varnish business. We 
want a man who is looking for 
an assured future. In writing 
for an appointment please out- 
line your record and qualifica- 
tions and submit samples of your 
work which will be returned. 
Address Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Managers 
Circulation Managers 
ATTENTION! 


We have a book available that is 
without an equal in its suitability 
for use as a “leader” in the sale 
of high-class educational courses or 
sets of books; or as a subscription 
builder for a live-wire, high-grade 
periodical. Publisher, Box 930, P. I, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising—Experienced direct mail 
or mail order man. Al correspondent and 
copywriter. Circulars, booklets. Manufac- 
turer or wholesaler. Handle adv. dept. 
and mailing list. Box 947, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
(free-lance; 20 years’ experience; ex- 
cellent work; moderate charges) wishes 
to connect with a few more accounts. 
Box 955, Printers’ Ink. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
Artist with 5 years Newspaper, Litho, 
and Eng. House experience, figure, 
letering, and design, wishes agency posi- 
tion. Phone, Locust 2673. 


N. Y. ADV. WRITER 


Successful copy chief big agencies 
for 8 years. Address Box 931, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Automotive 


Copy writer automotive accounts full or 
part time. Box 942, Printers’ Ink 


Agency Copywriter or 
Advertising Manager 
Human-Interest Copywriter for technical 
and automotive accounts. Made good in 


all departments of New York agency. 
Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE, UNIVERSITY 
advertising training. Some direct mail 


agency experience. Agency or depart- 
ment of firm. Immediate remuneration 
subordinate to future. Box 949, P. I. 


EDITOR 
Trade magazine or house organ. Broad 
experience, publicity, production, makeup. 
Capable full responsibility, highest class 
work. Reasonable. Box 943, P. I. 








Young Woman Executive, educated, 
with 9 years’ varied business experience, 
seeks position where strong personality, 
initiative and integrity are appreciated. 
Knowledge of direct-by-mail sales promo- 
tion copy-writing details. Box 929, P. I. 





Secretary-Stenographer 
Young woman with advertising experi- 
ence would like position as secretary-as- 
sistant to executive in advertising agency 
or publishing house. Address Box 941, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising man of ability desires change 
as assistant to Advertising Manager or 
Sales Manager of a national product. 
Capable, American (37), creative, produc- 
tion, layout, display and merchandising. 
Prefer January 1 change. Box 934, P. I. 





Advertising Salesman—FExperienced, suc- 
cessful worker, well acquainted with New 
York and Eastern agencies, large national 
advertisers, also class and trade fields, 
available for publisher needing first-class 
reliable man; best references, ‘Box 944, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar't B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





LETTERING AND LAYOUT ARTIST: 
7 years practical experience in agencies 
and studio; desires connections with an 
agency. Prefer as art manager or as- 
sistant. Presently free-lancing. Box 948, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—Young man 27. 
Seven years’ experience as a printer; 
I.C.S. graduate in advertising; experi- 
ence On retail accounts. Well qualified as 
assistant to advertising manager of 
newspaper or tradepaper. Considers op- 
portunity as important as initial salary. 
Rapows Box 939, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
ce. 











Effective Original Writer—(Also sten- 
ographer) musical, literary background, 
book publishing house experience, pub- 
licity. Wishes free lance or permanent 
work in literary, newspaper or advertising 
line. Box 940, Printers’ Ink. 





Newspaper Classified Manager, who has 
had wide-range experience in production, 
collection and management, all depart- 
ments of classified advertising on néws- 
papers, wants change. Prefer place in 
one-hundred-fifty-thousand city or bigger. 
Can give best of reference. rite or 
wire Box 956, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Competent executive seeks new con- 
nection with reputable and progressive 
organization preferably with national pub- 
lication or manufacturer. Now manager 
of important national publication which 
has grown rapidly under his direction. 
Capable organizer, aggressive business 
man, able circulation builder and sales 
manager. Also accountant. Thoroughly 
qualified to take charge of large organi- 
zation. Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY 
Young lady with four years experience 
as secretary and assistant to Sales Pro- 
motion Manager of one of the best 
known concerns in the country; two 
years assistant and secretary to well 
known advertising consultant. Can take 
very rapid dictation; has good knowl- 
edge of advertising mechanics; fair 
writer; excellent vocabulary and good 
executive. Box 950, Printers’ Ink. 











General 
Manager 


in charge of sales of 
nationally known gro- 
cery products, desires 
new connection. This 
man knows the whole- 
sale and retail trade 
from every angle— 
desires position where 
his 17 successful years 
of experience can be 
used. Good executive, 
first class references, 
character, personal and 
business ability. 


Address Box 951, 
c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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PASSPORTS 
—and profits 


7 


AST year the Herald-Traveler carried 

more lines of national display advertis- 

ing on steamships and travel than all the 
other Boston newspapers combined. 

Last year the Herald-Traveler also led 
every other Boston paper in total volume of 
all national display lineage. . 

The reasons for these two advertising 
records are obvious—and identical. Herald- 
Traveler readers have cosmopolitan tastes. 
They also have ample means to satisfy their 
desires. 

Daily, the Herald-Traveler covers your 
most important and responsive market in the 
Greater Boston territory. It goes into the 
homes where an interest in passports and 
new places evidences intelligent regard for 
any new thing. It guides and influences 
the families whose ability to travel abroad 
reveals profitable purchasing power at home. 

To reach these important customers you 
must use the Herald-Traveler. No other 
Boston newspaper duplicates the Herald- 
Traveler’s circulation. 

We would be glad to send you two in- 
formative booklets that explain the Boston 
advertising situation in detail. These book- 
lets, “Business Boston” and “Mistress Boston 
Goes to School,” will show you how to make 
your Boston advertising a success from the 
start. Both should be in the hands of every 
thoughtful advertiser. Both will be sent 
you, gratis, upon request on your business 
stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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How Jordan makes money 


out of Chicago Tribune space 


ALE of Jordan automobiles in Chicago 

is supported by Chicago Tribune ad- 

vertising. No other newspaper is used. The 
Tribune carries the burden. 


Concentration in one newspaper permits 
the use of big space. During 1924 there 
have been 21 full pages in The Tribune on 
Jordan cars—a total of 51,240 lines. 


Therefore, The Chicago Tribune is not 
only gratified but proud to find that Jordan 


is doing a phenomenal business. 


During September and October, 1923, 
the sales of the local Jordan distributor 
totaled $299,032. - During the same months 
of 1924 the sales volume was $479,753. 
This is an increase of 60% during a period 
when the auto business generally has not 
been booming. Big space, filled with selling 
copy, on a good product—and reaching 
The Chicago Tribune’s tremendous reservoir 
of buying power—is bound to build business. 
Not only automobile manufacturers but 
makers of many products may find in Jordan 
policy the key to profitable sales volume. 


The Chicago Tribune 





{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERIIA 
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